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EDITORIAL 


WHEN the Library Assistants’ Association became, in 1922, the Association 
of Assistant Librarians, no: change was made in the title of its official 
journal. This apparent oversight was rectified by Council in September, 
when the decision was made to adopt the title The Assistant Librarian. 

It seems, on the face of it, logical enough that an association which 
has outgrown its former style should accept a consequential amendment- 
in that of its journal. ‘But logic is reinforced by Council’s acceptance of 
the view that the term “ Library Assistant” is to- day hopelessly out-of- 
date; that it-has a slightly derogatory sound, suggesting an analogy with 

“shop assistant ” rather than with “assistant teacher ” or the customary 
nomenclature of other cultured professions; and that every Chartered 


` Librarian is a librarian, regardless of whether he is a chief or an assistant. 


There was apparently no doubt in the minds of Councillors that thé 
designation Assistant Librarian was infinitely preferable to Library 
‘Assistant. ‘But the proposal to change the established name of our widely- 
known journal called for further deliberation; the claims of tradition 
could not be lightly set aside, in spite of our determination not to be 
hide-bound by them, and they were fully considered by Council before 
its decision was made. 

Change of title represents no change in the policy of The Assistant. 
We shall continue to provide a platform for the full and free discussion 


of professional and related matters, concerning ourselves more with the . | 
-hammering out of opinions than with the presentation of established ` 


facts; we shall prefer the outspoken and heretical above the complacent 

and conventional, confident that subsequent discussion will separate the 

wheat from the chaff; we ghall continue to welcome contributions from - 

young and as yet unqualified members, aware of the benefit we can 

derive from their fresh outlook on professional matters, and aware also 

of the benefit to them of opportunities to (express their views, in print:’ 

And finally, we ‘shall continue to present “news and reviews,” aiming =` ` 

at informative reporting and responsible criticism. , 
Typographical changes have not been uncommon in is fifty-four 

years lifetime of The Assistanf—evidence perhaps of our vitality, and i 

intolerance of inertia and complacency. The present change—the first 

for five years—is also, alas, evidence of our need to squeeze a quart of 

ideas into a pint pot of paper. ` . 


REMEMBER . . . Subscriptions to the Library Association are due 
on January Ist. Do not deprive yourself of full rights—including your 
voting power and your copy of The Assistant Librarian—by not paying 
promptly. And do not forget to opt for membership of this section. 
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_ WHERE’S THE GINGER? 
' by W. G. SMITH 

Mr. Smith, who is an assistant at Tottenham, first came to the wider notice 

oj the profession through his contribution to the discussion during the AAL. 
session at iast year’s Bournemouth Conference. He writes: “I am not, in fact, 
quite so revolutionary as perhaps I sounded t Bournemouth. The fact was that 
the: discussion looked like petering out at an garly stage, and I deliberately spoke 
in rather extreme terms to try to provoke a livelier debate. It was disappointing 
to find that although several chiefs jumped to the attack, there was hardly 
another assistant with a word to say.’ 


In this article, again, perhaps Myr. Smith is Biema speaking in rather 
extreme terms; reference to the Notes which appear later in this issue may convince 


readers that the Council-is not so completely out of touch with the views of ` 


members as he would have us believe. 


“THE ANNUAL GENERAL, MEETING was uneventful and ‘the motion’ was 
unanimously passed.” What-sort of organisation can this be whose 


affairs are conducted so placidly.and.which can find only one: motion to - 


discuss at its annual business meeting? A thrift club, perhaps, or a local 
chess club—certainly not a large, active association. Yet thè report is 
from this very journal and refers to our `own A.A.L. meeting at Bath— 
that same A.A.L. which, a few weeks later at Bournemouth, was being 
described by our Honorary ‘Secretary, Mr. Tynemouth, as “an antidote 
to complacency,” and which is often referred ‘to as a “ginger group.’ 

How a non-complacent body can possibly have a an “uneventful” A.G.M. 
was not explained. 


- Evidence of the gulf that exists between the A.A.L. Council and its 
members was again provided at Bournemouth when Mr. Tynemouth 
supported the proposal to increase subscriptions. Judging by the result 
and by personal observation of the voting, every assistant inthe hall 
‘proceeded to vote against the proposal—and against their Hon. Secretary. 


This is certainly not intended’as a personal attack on Mr. Tynemouth, 
but ‘his two speeches at Bournemouth, when compared with the action of 
members both there and at Bath, show clearly that the A.A.L. Councit 
is out of touch with the membership. The same charge may be brought 
against at least one of the Divisional Committees. In theory, of course, 
this should not be so since all our committees andthe Council are 





elected democratically. Nevertheless, I suggest that it is a fact and that , 


the following are some of the reasons:— 

(1) Voting for election to Committees ‘and the Council is seldom 
on the basis of the candidates’ policies |since they fail to make their 
. policies Known. 

(2) When elected, Committees become engrossed in the-problems of 
professional education with the result that the association tends to be 
concerned almost entirely with that side of its work. 

(3) The Committees and the Council fail badly in the field of public 
relations, Failure to make policies and | decisions known to members 
results in little discussion of A.A.L. activities and, therefore, an apathetic 
membership. 


It is easy to say that the first reason is the fault of members. That is 
partly true but, on the other hand, candidates for election seldom take 
the trouble to state what their policies are. Moreover, our Divisions 
are often so large and unwieldly that members feel remote from their 
committees. The cost and the time involved in travelling to meetings’ is 
prohibitive for many assistants and such meetings are frequently pele ata 
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| bencher not afraid to air and push his or her views. 
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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


What a, pleasure it was as Vice-President to occupy the chair at 
Bournemouth in 1952 at that invigorating A.A.L. session, and later 
to hear the views of the young assistant at the L.A. Annual General 
Meeting! 


In this New Year. greeting, may I express the hope that the 
‘enthusiasm shown at these meetings will inspire the young as well 
as the not so” young in years to voice their opinion at Divisional 
Meetings and ensure that Divisional Committees are made aware of 
their deficiencies and strengths. For too long the A.A.L. has depended 
for its strength on the more. mature of its members, and these 
stalwarts, long-toothed in A.A.L. lore and perhaps a little prejudiced 
in favour of their generation,’ would welcome the youthful back- 


You choose the Division Committee and the A.A.L, Council—be 
vocal in your demands upon them, be the issue subscription scales, 
services conditions, education, publications or any other of the many 
matters which intimately concern the members of our Association. 


To all members, I bring the good wishes of the Council, and add 
to these my own personal greetings. May success attend your 
endeavours in the L.A. examinations or in your more general 
aspirations. Write to me during my year of office if you feel I can 
help in any way, and I will do my best to assist you. I look forward 
to meeting many of you at the A.A.L. session at Llandudno and where 
possible in your own Division. 


Sheffield. C z l C. W. TAYLOR. 
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time when lange numbers of them are on duty. Our unit of organisation 
is too large and should be based, not on the Division, but on ‘sub- 
Divisions’ consisting of the assistants of small groups of libraries situated 
near each other. The neéd for such small branches is demonstrated by 
the success of a number of library staff guilds which are- already doing 
valuable work, and with which the A.A.L. should endeavour to gain some 
form of official liaison. 

Our Association’s over-emphasis: on education leads to the neglect 


of its other functions. Education is important but the A.A.L. will pever, — 


capture the enthusiasm of members on that alone. It needs to take a 
much greater and more active interest in working conditions and, if 
necessary, its constitution should be amended to allow for such activity. 
Tt. should openly protest when assistants’ posts are advertised at grades 
obviously inadequate ; it should intervene in cases of particularly awkward 
timetables and other forms of bad conditions; it should gain a greater 
influence in L.A. Branches by sponsoring candidates for election; it 
should make itself known as the champion in the cause of improving 
the position of assistants everywhere. 

It may be argued that much of this work should be left to NALGO. 
But more and more groups of NALGO members (e.g., sanitary inspectors, 
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parks’ administrators, engineers, chief librarians) are finding that body 
far too large and cumbersome to deal with their particular problems and 
have formed separate negotiating groups. | Library assistants form one 
of the most neglected of all the hotch-potch ‘of professions represented by 
NALGO, and a similar organisation is required for them. The A.A.L. 
is the obvious organisation to do this work |but needs to be re-organised 
as a negotiating body. It should be noted here that the Chief Librarians 
have found a separate Trade Union necessary. It will be argued that the 
A.A.L, is not a trade union—as if that were something to be proud of! 
It will be argued that this sort of thing is! not sanctioned by the L.A. 
Charter—but let us not be too overawed by that Victorian edict whic 

is fast becoming a shelter for the reactionaries among us. ; 


It may be contended that the A.A.L.: is already doing something 
towards improvement of working conditions. That may be so, but how 
little does the average assistant hear about it; how poor is the A.A.L.’s 
publicity. It seems that, once elected, the (Council and Committees do 
not feel it necessary to inform members of their activities and invite 
discussion on their policies. For example, according to the Library 

_ Assistant for February, 1952, the A.A.L. Council discussed the Entrance 
Examination and “a resolution was accepted by Council for transmission 
to the Library Association.” ` But what was|the resolution? We are not 
told. Now, why this secrecy? Are we, the members, not entitled to know 
what our elected representatives are doing? | How can the Council expect 

_ constructive criticism when we know no more than “a resolution was 

accepted ”? Could it be that the Council considers itself above criticism? 

A further example of failure to publicise Council decisions occurred in 

connection with the Tighe report on Welfare! We are told in the Assistant 
for May, 1952, that the final draft of the report was the main business 
of the March. Council meeting. The report has since been sent to the 

L.A. Yet, at the’ time of writing, nearly six months after the Council 

approved the final draft, we, the members on whose behalf the Council 
is acting, ‘have not been told the contents lof this important document. 
Surely, the membership should have been [given the details before the 
` report was sent to the L.A. With such dn important matter as this, 
members should have been given the opportunity to discuss it and, in 
the light of their comments, the report should have been, if: necessary, 

amended before going to the L.A. : ~ a 


` As a tutorial body, the A.A.L. is doing a fine job but, if it is to be 
regarded as anything more than that by assistants, it must take them 
into its confidence and considerably widen the scope of its activities. 





A LIVE STOCK FOR OPEN SHELVES 


by L. F. HASKER, Branch Librarian, Westminster P.L. - 
I i 


THE YOUNG librarian taking up a senior appointment in a public library 
is sometimes faced with the problem of overhauling a book-stock, which 


for one reason or ‘another is in a neglected condition. The suggestions 


outlined may help in putting into practice the knowledge of book selection 
theory gained during studies for the professional examinations. 


The first essential is to form a clear picture of the existing book- 
stock. Even a brief look round the shelves is sufficient to give a librarian 
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an impression of the books in any library he may be studying. Is the 
stock dirty, or are the bindings in poor condition? Do the books seem old, 
or are there plenty of up-to-date works? Is the selection a live one, 
i.e., do the date labels show a good turnover? Does the balance between 


subjects appear to reflect demand. For example, will a popular subject 


such as radio or gardening show an adequate selection on the shelves 
or only an odd volume or two, while some other topic of limited’ interest 


is thoroughly represented. - Little time is needed to gain a general impres- — 


sion, but a great deal of detailed study is vital to produce the intimate 
knowledge of the book-stock which the efficient book selector must 
possess. 

For many years there has been a marked tendency in Public Libraries 
to reduce the number of books actually provided on the open shelves. 
Book stacks have been cut down in height and the lowest shelves 


eliminated; while in cases of reconstruction of buildings whole runs of | 


shelving have sometimes been removed from the public departments. 
This has been made necessary by the big increase in borrowers, who need 
space to move around freely during the times when the libraries are 
thronged. - Thus it often happens that fewer books are to be found on. 


the open shelves, while at the same time the demand for them is greater ` 


than ever before. It therefore becomes of increasing importance that the 
selection of stock on the shelves should be live and attractive. 

A “run-down” library will nearly always be improved by thinning- 
out. One symptom of neglect is insufficient withdrawing—a failure to 


clear the obsolete and superseded works ; to modify representation of - 


subjects where interest has waned; to withdraw little-used items; and to 
set a good standard of cleanliness by scrapping, and where necessary, 


replacing books which are physically unpleasant to handle.. The exact ` 


approach to this thinning-out process will be governed by the conditions 


of the library. Obviously no librarian can. carry through a programme: 


for improving his book-stock without a sufficient vote of'money for books 


and binding. Assuming this condition to: be favourable, and that the ` 


book-selector has acquired a sound general acquaintance with his stock; 
work can begin. 

A good initial method is to examine every book on the shelves with 
two factors in mind—cleanliness and rate of turnover. First, establish 
a minimum standard of cleanliness. This will vary according to the 
existing condition of the stock, and the number of books which it is 
planned to clear from the shelves. If the stock is in a dirty condition 
generally, it may not be possible to set more than a poor standard to begin 
with, but the object will be to effect some improvement by getting rid 
of the dirtiest of the books. The impression still lingers in the minds of 
many, people—unfortunately sometimes with justification—that public 
library books are dirty. To kill this idea it is essential to develop and 
maintain a high standard of cleanliness. 


Secondly, formulate a minimum degree of use or turnover below 


which a book may not justify its place on the open shelves, the long-term 
object here being to build up a thoroughly live stock. As with cleanliness, 
the application of the turnover factor:must vary with individual circum- 


stances, and this is where it is essential for the book-selector to have a 


good general acquaintance with his stock before starting the overhaul. 
In one library the initial basic approach may be to withdraw books which 
have not been issued for x years. In another, in better shape, it may be 


‘necessary to decide on x issues a year as the basic standard. 


“(Te be concluded). 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON ELECTIONS 
C. MURIS, ene upon Tyne P.L. 


“ THE RIGHT to choose is the essence of democracy,” said John Strachey,. 
M.P., in his recent broadcast. Here we are in the middle of the election 
season: the nominations are in and we are being called upon to vote ih 
order to choose the committee members and officers for the coming year.. 
It is good, therefore, that in his November Council notes the Hon. 
Secretary of the A.A.L. urges us all to vote, !reminding us that “ the larger 
the poll the better each council will represent its members.” 

There is, however, a general feeling of uneasiness about the voting 
strength of’ the Library Association which has often been expressed but 
has ‘been summed up recently in the same ibrar y Assistant from which 
I have recently quoted. The editor declared ‘ “we should be foolish to 
ignore the fact that the votes of a large proportion of our younger mem- 
bers, if cast at all, are cast irresponsibly |or under “the influence of 
importunate and not always’ disinterested seniors.” If this is true, and’ 
there:are many indications that it is, and since a fair number of librarians 
on our professional register are automatically disenfranchised through 
being behind-hand in their subscriptions, while others do not exercise. 
their franchise, then many of our committee men are -sitting for what 
might well be termed “rotten boroughs.” ‘As Mr. Goldstein has shown 
us recently the comparison of three sets of|figures can prove very inter- 
esting: the nominal strength of an association, its voting strength m 
terms of “ paid-up members” and the number of members who actually. 
vote. 

Fortunately, for our Association, personality and not party counts. 
for everything in. elections; but unfortunately this is the real root of our 
troubles. We have, in our Association, few, nationally oe acai 
whose names are bywords even to the lowliest of juniors. . Xisa 
first-class man, well liked and respected in the south-west ee he 
works, and he puts up for a national election.’ He can command nearly 
a 100 per cent. vote in his region where his virtues are well known; but 
what of the home counties and more so; what of the north? “ Who’s 
he? ” is too often the question, and he will be lucky if he gets a 3 per 
cent. vote. To provide him with a ballot paper bearing a list of almost 
total strangers about who he knows nothing is merely to discourage the’ 
voter. For this reason, at the present moment, apart from our nationally- 
known. librarians, Our ‘library school tutors |(if they choose to stand) are 
the candidates most likely to be successful in national elections: the 

; organisation of our library schools ensures|that they have their election 
‘ agents in every part of the country! 

This, then, is the real problem: how are ‘we to make the virtues ‘of 
Mr. X of the south-west known in the north, and those:-of Mr. Y of the 
north known in the south-west? The candidates themselves attempt this 
by a wise choice of proposer and seconders but 1 this is only a very tentative 
solution to the problem. The A.A.L. solution is somewhat better but the: 
details which they give “for the guidance of voters” do not go far 

. enough materially to assist the voter. 

Our parliamentary and local government candidates overcome this. 
difficulty: of making themselves known to their electorate by writing an 
election. address and heading it with a portrait of themselves. I believe: 
that it is on these lines that the Library Association can solve its election. 
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problems, at Wa in the. case of national elections—local ones .are more 
of a “family nature.” 

For the L.A. Council elections for example, ‘photographs of the 
candidates should be printed and accompanied by an election address 
from the candidates’ proposer, giving a brief outline of his career, and 
saying why he thinks his choice is a man who ought to be on the Council. 
It is only by such means that a well-informed electorate can be created 
and the fear of the “ well-drilled superior numbers” can be dispersed 
for ever. Bournemouth showed how our Council was out of touch even 
with the select few who managed to attend the Annual General Meeting. 

By the time you read this, the results of the L.A. Council and other 
elections will be out; but 1953 will see a fresh crop of elections. What 
about it? : 


REVALUATIONS J by Thomas Clearwater “ 


THIS IS a new’ venture in the field of library journalism—not an over- 
worked pasture, and one which, from the Editor’s point of view, has 
much to commend it. Within a small space and with general terms of 
referemce it is possible to comment on many matters of topical and’ 
permanent interest—and there are many advantages in a pseudonym 
which can be assumed by other writers and in which the present contri- 
butors have no proprietary rights. 

We have several examples of library journalism—J.F.W.B.’s “Off . 


. the record ” in the Librarian, the Alexandrine Ones in the Library World 
(which also shelters A. G.-S. Enser’s “ Topicalities’’) and the rather 


pontifical “Notes and News” of the Library Review. But to us they 
seem to suffer from an excessive splintering of topic material and 
from a lack of policy leading inevitably to journalistic opportunism. 
There appears to be neither conscious selection of the issues to be raised 
nor consistent formulation of.conclusions, Needless to say, these are 
failings we hope to avoid, mainly by confining. ourselves in each issue 
to perhaps two or three topics arising from writings on librarianship. 
As our title indicates, we make no claim to originality, for we believe 
that a reconsideration of the values of the immediate past is called for. 
There is, indeed, scope for new and vital reporting such as the excellent 
articles in this journal by R. L. Collison on the defence by American 
librarians of their libraries (and themselves) against the new intolerance. 
On the other hand, much space is wasted in lengthy controversy over 
fiction provision or attempts to synthesize a philosophy with the help of 
the logical positivists (and presumably the dialectical materialists, too) 
under the shaggy umbrella of a title borrowed with minor adaptation from 
T. S. Eliot. A session with the bound volumes of our library periodicals 
would show that it has been said before and that it would have been better - 
to reconsider the conclusions of the Snaiths, the Gardners and the 
Callenders before the freshness wore off a little. Or, for that matter, of 


.the Jasts, Bakers and Browns before them. In a word, to attempt a little 
. revaluation. : 


Professional Reviewing. 


Discriminating reviews are essential, because library literature makes 
up in quantity what it lacks in quality.” It is no longer sensible to say, 
“This book is better than nothing;.I therefore recommend it.” Selection 
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is possible and the reviewer must advise accordingly. In a small profession 
the Gentle Art of making Enemies is naturally unpopular. This partly . 
accounts for the lack of vigorous reviewing; another obstacle in this 
country is undoubtedly lack of space. The Journal of Documentation 
does its admirable best, but inevitably the reviews are far too late. Com- 
pare the adequate treatment of the “A.A.L. Guide to Professional 
Examinations,” Vol. 2, by Mr. Harrison, in the current Library Review 
Se necessarily brief review in the Library Association Record (July, 
1952 

Sometimes there are good long ‘reviews in the latter journal, e.g., 
Mr. De Paris on the “ Subject Index to Periodicals” (August, 1952), but: 
these-are exceptional. Has anybody seen in English library journals a 
serious evaluation of Aldis’ “The Printed Book” (new edition) or a 
proper appreciation of the new edition of Mr. Seymour Smith’s “ English 
Library”? Both of these are to be found in the Library Quarterly 
(January, 1952). One has to go to the same journal for a comparison of 
Library Science Abstracts with Wilson’s Library Literature (July, 1951). 

We need, therefore, effèctive, reviews and somewhere to place them. 


Professional Books. 


We shall not repeat those familiar superior dismissals of ows. pro- 
fessional books. Under the citcumstances we are surprised that they are 
no worse. `A recent American review of an English library text-book 
refers to “its firm grasp of the obvious, its complete mastery of the 
cliché; its undeviating devotion to the pedestrian and the mundane, and 
its superb indifference to the common rules of grammar and sentence 
structure.” How many of our books might this describe? They order, 
this matter somewhat better in the U.S.A., but there the approach is 
alien, the style diffuse, and the subject matter frequently based on 
sociological assumptions which we fail to share. English contributions 
are, therefore, required. We need, for instance, an English equivalent to 
Miss Haines’ “ Living with Books ° admirable as it is. This Jack is 
' quite astounding. 

Ranganathan must be taken very seriously and not as some kind of 

Eastern Enid Blyton. This we-shall consider in a later issue. Our concern 
here is with English publications. What are the remedies? The need 
for responsible publishing is, of course, great. At this stage there would 
seem to be no point in offering Messrs. Grafton our advice. We, therefore, 
offer none. Instead, we feel that we should urge the importance, firstly, 
of co-operative authorship, and secondly, of the constant revising of 
text-books. No one librarian (reeling between office and committee chair) 
can find the' time properly to write or revise a book on applied biblio- 
graphy or on library administration. Could not Brown’s “Manual,” or 
Mr. Harrod’s “ Lending Library Methods,” best be brought up-to-date 
by teams of contributors from all over the country? This is presumably 
why it has taken so long to produce our promised manuals on University 
and Special Libraries. All that one man can do well is to produce a 
book on the principles of library administration. Likewise, works on 
book selection date so rapidly that loose-leaf compilations would seem 
to be one. practical answer. 
: A remote alternative might be to give certain suitable librarians 
prolonged leave with pay on condition that they return with the required 
_opus. (Miss Winchell, for instance, was granted a year to revise “Mudge’’). . 
We offer this plan to our library authorities and the above suggestions 
(more hopefully) to our colleagues. 


' (Q.2). 


EXAMINATION COMMENTS 


‘The November Entrance Examination. 


IN THE paper on Organization and 
‘Method, candidates were asked what 
records of book stock—apart from the 
catalogue—they considered essential 
This gave. them a chance not 
only to put the arguments for and 
against the accessions register, but 


:also to point out the uses of the shelf ` 


register both for checking holdings and 
as an-adjunct to the dictionary cata- 
Jogue. A similar question, on what 
was considered absolutely essential 
‘to the efficient registration of bor- 
rowers (Q.5), needed the inclusion of 
safeguards to prevent the issue of 
‘duplicate tickets and’ the acceptance 
of defauiters, in addition to a satis- 
‘factory record for statistical purposes. 
` Two of the questions on Classifica- 
ction overlapped perhaps more than 
was desirable, since they both required 
the discussion of book arrangement 
‘from the point of view of use 
(QQ.1,2). In the second, in which 
candidates were asked to suggest 
‘methods of arrangement other than 


` subject order (Q.2), there was an 


excellent opportunity to mention ‘that 
form arrangement might be useful for 
‘some types of library devoted to 
literature, while chronological order 
might suit an historical library (the 
‘Goldsmith’s Library of Economic 
Literature also uses this method), On 
‘the question of lettering or labelling 


‘shelves, the essential point to make’ 
was that whatever the system adopted, 


the letters or labels must be easily 
movable to conform with the rapid 
‘movement of book stock and to facili- 
tate re-arrangement. 

The paper on Reference Material 
gave candidates good opportunity to 
demonstrate that they knew their set 


“THOUGHT 


by R. L. COLLISON 
books, and'to show that they were 
aware of the new editions of Brewer’s 
Dictionary and the World List. One 
question asked candidates to make a 
choice between the Britannica and 
Chambers’s ‘encyclopedia for a small 
library (Q.3): a dilemma which would 
involve consideration of cost, revision, 
yearly supplements, national view- 
point, comparative length, biblio- 
graphies, binding, local preference (on 
account of what encyclopedias the 
library had possessed previously), etc. 
The question on reference works to be 
consulted in the compilation of a list 
of published material on atomic re- 
search during the last ten years (Q.5) 
reveals the limitations of\ those 
included in the set books, since not 
one of these would enable the assis- 
tant to sort out the wheat from the 
chaff. Those who mentioned the 
B.N.B. no doubt mentioned that it 
would only cover the last part of the 
period, 


The Essay of five hundred words, i 
for which one-and-a-half hours is 
allotted, is “intended to discover the 
ability of candidates to express them- 
selves clearly, concisely and gram- 
matically.” Cannot this be discovered 
from the answers to the other three 
papers on which students have already 
spent four-and-a-half hours? The list 
of eight subjects does not include a 


` single literary question of any kind, 


and such titles as “On choosing a 
career,” “The country in which I 
should most like to live,” “The 
pleasures and pains of learning a 
foreign language,” etc., smack more of 
the late nineteenth- than of the mid- 
twentieth- -century. 


By RML. 


In grey December 


I can’t remember— 


But flaming June 
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Will be here soon. 
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COUNCIL 


TRUE TO its reputation, the last Coun- - 


cil meeting of the year (in November): 
proved a lively and protracted affair. 


_Agreement, compromise and direct 


opposition followed and re-followed. 
each other. There was much blowing. 
off of steam, but no undue rise in. 


temperature. 


-at inadequate salaries, Further dis- . 


The first business “of importance: 
arose from A.A.L. observations to the. 
L.A. Council about posts advertised: 


cussion’ confirmed the view that the 
only effective solution lay with lib- 
rarians themselves refusing to apply 


“for or accept posts which are under- 


graded, 

This year’s election was. the next 
topic to come under fire, Some mem- 
bers regretted the earlier decision of 
the Council to fall in line with the 
Library Association and admit to the: 
election only those whose subscrip- 
tions: were not in arrears on July Ist. 


On the other hand, there were those: ° 


amongst us who subscribed to the idea. 
that the only way in which full rights. 
could be maintained continuously 
was by the payment of the annual 
subscription on January Ist. As one 
of our elder statesmen said, “ We have’ 
not deprived them -of their votes. 
They have deprived themselves.” The 
latter view was held by the very sub-- 
stantial majority. 

The meeting then elected the Presi-- 
dent-elect (Mr. C. W. Taylor, of 
Sheffield) and the Honorary Secretary, 
as A.A.L. representatives on the L.A. 


Council during 1953, and appointed’ - 


its representatives on various L.A. 
committees: Education (O. S. Tomlin- 
son, F.L.A.), Publications (A. C. 


Jones, F.L.A), and Membership- 


(W. F. Broome, F.L.A.). The last 
two are, of ‘course, the Honorary 
Editor and Honorary Membership- 
Secretary, but it is perhaps a good’ 
idea to remind ourselves of their 
names from time to time. 

The Greater London Division sub-- 


. mitted to Council their comments on: 


the implications of the Bournemouth: 
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NOTES 


Annual General Meeting of the Lib- 
rary Association, and their sùggestions 
for a draft policy. Whilst many mem- 
bers of the Council felt that, to deal 
with the document immediately would 
lead to inadequate and perhaps hasty 
decisions, it was realised that the L.A. 
Council might issue to Branches and 
Sections a document designed as a 


basis for discussion at local annual. 


general meetings in January, and it 
was felt that unless there was some 
discussion, the A.A.L. representatives 
would be attending the L.A. Council 
later in the month unaware of current 
A.A.L, thought. Therefore, discussion 
took place with the object of pro- 
ducing an interim policy which could, 
if necessary, be re-adjusted ‘in the 
light of any L.A. Council proposals, 
but which in itself could possibly 
influence those proposals before they. 
were circulated. 

Briefly—and as these are only 
interim conclusions, it would be un- 
wise to publish them in full—the 
meeting decided that it could not 
support any suggestion of student 
membership, that the annual business 
meeting should be held at a different 


‘time and place from the Conference, 


and that the possibility of a ‘postal 
vote on motions of ‘a contentious 
nature should be considered. . 
came down quite clearly on the side 
of a: sliding scale of subscriptions 
based on salary, and expressed the 
view that the income from institu- 
tional membership was not propor- 


It also 


tionate to the many services rendered ` 


to those institutions. ` Although the 
Library Association finances are .of 
immediate importance, it believed that 
consideration of -certain other points 
was urgently required, and that’ ade- 


‘quate proposals should accompany 


the necessary suggestions for increased 
subscriptions. These points included 
ensuring a greater proportion of 
nationally. elected representatives on 
the L.A. Council; a more informative 
reporting of L.A. Council business; 
and better planning of the Annual 


Whatever your problem in obtaining 
the French books you require, 


. LA 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE 
HACHETTE 
will provide you with a_ solution 


through one of its various services 
_ of information and supply. 


THE FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITIES 
DEPARTMENT 


equipped to supply universities 
throughout the world with French 
books, will meet all your require- 
ments,in the field of higher studies. 


* 


$e LIVRES DE FRANCE 


“ French Book Society” brings 
regularly to your notice, through its 
magazine and specialised lists, all 
that is of interest in the latest French 
literature, and ensures a supply of 
newly-published books at the 
French publisher’s price. 


'k LE CLUB POURPRE 


a French book club service, provides 
you each month with a reprint of a 
contemporary French novel, bound 
and attractively presented, for as 
little as £1 3s. 9d. for five months, 
ot £2 7s.-6d. for ten. From Marcel 
Aymé to Jean-Paul Sartre, its lists 
include all the leading French 
novelists of to-day. 


g 


Under all three schemes, librarians 
have the advantage of highly favour- 
. able conditions of supply. 


For further details apply to 


127 REGENT STREET; 
LONDON W.1. 
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Conference to allow more informed 
-discussion and the possibility of 
effective action. It was agreed also to 
remind the L.A. Council that capita- 
tion grants are the life-blood of much 
of the essential work of the Associa- 
tion and economies in this sphere are 
to be deprecated, and should not in 
` any case be made without considera- 
tion of the service being given in 
return. On educational matters, the 
Council welcomed the establishment 
of moderating committees and such 
local committees as the Standing 
Committee on Education in Librarian- 
ship in the London Region, and hoped 
that these committees were an indica- 
tion of further co-operation between 
examining and teaching bodies. Cate- 
gorical opposition to any increase in 
examination fees appeared to be 
unanimous. Constructive views on 
L.A. public relations were also ex- 


pressed and have been forwarded to - 


the Library Association. 


The Education and Library Com- 
mittee had, with reluctance, decided 
that they were compelled by rising 
costs to increase the fee for each 
Correspondence Course by half-a- 
crown, They had also discussed the 
Entrance Examination, upon which 
the A.A.L. is one of the bodies making 
representations jn high places, 


The Finance and General Purposes 
Committee considered our own finan- 
cial position, which is causing much 
concern, and they eventually approved 
the Honorary Treasurer’s proposed 
estimates. When their minutes were 


~ 


presented, the Council instructed the 
Committee to give further considera- 
tion to the question of annual opting 
for Section membership. 

Normally, when the reports have 
been approved there is a feeling that 
the Council is entering the straight, 
but on this occasion there were several 
hurdles ahead. The G.L.D. Com- 
mittee had presented certain sugges- 


- tions aimed at improving the means 


of negotiation available to librarians, . 
and the Council appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the question. This, 
of course, is a most important prob- 
lem. The East Midland Division 
were quick off the mark in inviting 
the Association to hold the week-end 
conference within their area in 1954. 
This year’s election had already been, 
dealt with earlier in the meeting, but 
a motion in the’ broadest possible 
terms, to give all members of the 
Association “full voting rights” in thé 


. future was now considered, and was 


decisively defeated. It is possible, 
however, that certain specific pro- 
posals may come to either the Council 
or the Annual General Meeting in the 
future. After some discussion about 
the date of the next Council meeting, 
not yet fixed, the President thanked 
members for their attendance during 
the year and in saying good-bye to 
those not returning, paid particular 
tribute to the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Clough. On behalf of the 
Council, Mr. Parsonage, who- is` 
Chairman of the Council, thanked the 
President for his services. 

W.T. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in March and April, must reach 
L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or 
before Februaty 28th, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. 
Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook 
for 1953. Special attention is drawn to the introduction of two new courses, 
‘covering the Registration D (viib) and (viic) sections of the syllabus. 


Revision Courses. 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses 


are available to run from March to June, 1953. These short period courses 
are reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 


tions in the subjects required. 
Fees. 
America, Asia and Australasia. 


The fee per course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 5s. extra to students in Africa, 
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‘LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


THE L.A. LIBRARY 


MANY part-time students of librarian- 
ship are, I venture to suggest, handi- 
capped in their professional studies 
. by the fact that our own Library at 
Chaucer House closes at the early 
hour of 6 p.m. every evening. This 
applies particularly to those of us 
who have no access to “staff” libraries, 
‘and consequently have to rely on the 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 
THE AUTHORS of the article “Abstracts 


and library science,” in your issue for 


May, 1952, cannot be regular users: of 
Library Literature. It is simply un- 
true to say that it doesnot pretend to 
be an abstracting service, or that it 
is an index only. From 1933-194? it 


‘called itself “an author and subject 


hospitality of public libraries, which .. 


are often unwilling or unable to lend 
their text-books to others than mem- 
bers of their own staff. (This, of 
` course, being a reasonable attitude if 
stocks are low). The only other 
‘choice left would be to buy our own 
books—a costly proposition for any 
student. (Library schools and Poly- 
technics, as well as the N.C.L., can 
only help in a limited way). 


If a sufficient number of members 
‘of the A.A.L. experience this difficulty, 
perhaps the power-that-be at Chaucer 
House could be prevailed upon to 
lengthen the hours of opening (at 
‘least 2 or 3 times a week), and thus 
give those of us in full-time employ- 
ment in non-public libraries the bene- 
‘fit of its valuable collection. 


En passant, it might not be out of 
place to mention that the Librarian 
_ of the L.A. has often bemoaned the 
fact that not enough use is made of 
the Library. Is this perhaps due to 
its being closed just at the time when 
‘most of us would wish to study and 
use its reading facilities? And what 
about the complaints of lecturers and 
examiners, who time and again tell us 
to read and study- not only the stan- 
dard text-books, but also stress the 
vital importance of reading “ round 
the subject.” 


Perhaps both these problems could 
be partly solved by the L.A, Library 
becoming more accessible to those 
who need it most, 


Miss R. LEHMANN, 
Assistant, Jews College Library, 
i W.C.1. 


index-digest.” “In general, a descrip- 
tive note or brief summary is used 
for articles in periodicals of wide cir- 


culation and digests are made for, 


those in periodicals of more limited 
circulation, particularly for those in 
foreign languages ”—from the preface 
to the volume’ for 1933-1935. The 


‘title of the latest volume (1952) in- 
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cludes the words “ with abstracts.” _ 

Articles in Dutch, German, Polish 
and Russian are abstracted fully and 
regularly. For quality of abstracts 
and fullness of treatment, compare 
the treatment in Library Literature 
and in Library Science Abstracts of 
those two articles :— 


(1) Tauber, M. F. Investigations 
and research projects in the field of 


college libraries. College and research 
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libraries, 11: 321-27, Oct., 1950. 


(2) Zimmermann, E. Die Biblio- 
thekarische Behandlung von Mikro- 
filmen. Zentralblatt’ fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, 64: 91-100 March-April, 
1950. \ 

I claim that Library Literature is 
slightly better in each abstract. In the 
first, it does not take refuge in the 
vague 
in the second it gives more detail of 
format of film. 

LSA is good, perhaps indispensable. 
Faced with the possibility of having 
to drop it, I said I. would buy it per- 
sonally if our official subscription 


ceased ; but we should be fair to the 
magnificent and still unequalled 20- . 


year-old service of the American 
publication. 
F. A. SANDALL, 


Librarian, University College, 
Auckland, N.Z. 


“| ete.” of LSA’s abstracts; ' 
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FRENCH CHILDREN’ S BOOKS 


We. are now sbtaining children’ s books direct 
from French publishers.’ We realise that the 
demand for such books is not universal; but 
most librarians will like to have some ‘titles 
represented in-their book stock. : 


We shall be pleased to‘send lists of the titles . 
` available and also sample copies to any librarian 
. -who is interested. - The colour lithography, which. 
is now being produced, in France and Belgium, 
` is of a'very high standard.. 


| GC. COMBRIDGE Ltd., 9 Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 5 
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WEEK-END CONFERENCE, 1953 


THE FOURTH Annual Week-end Conference’ will be held at Hatfield 
College, Durham, from 10th to 12th April, 1953. 

Durham is a city attractive in itself: containing in a small compass 
a castle, a cathedral and a university. Although in the far north, it is . 
easy of access, being on the main Kings Cross East Coast Route to Edin- 
burgh, and only 14 miles from Newcastle upon Tyne, which has an 
excellent service of express trains from all parts of the country. 

A brochure and ‘booking form will appear in the March Assistant— 
you are asked to reserve the date and be ready with your pen and deposit. 
Full details of speakers and visits will, of course, be included. ; 

The “theme” of the Conference will be an attempt to get down to — 
fundamentals of legislation, organisation, administration, and book selec- 
tion, and should interest both those fortunate people with something to 


_ contribute and those who are seeking guidance with examinations in view. 


The all-in cost will be approximately the same as last year (when it ` 
was £2 15s. Od.). Preliminary inquiries can. be made to the Honorary 
Secretary of the North Eastern Divisioa—Mr. E. F. Ferry, F.L.A., Central 
Library, eee upon Tyne, 1. 


FICTION INDEX 


WE ANNOUNCE with pride the long-awaited publication of the A.A.L. 
Fiction Index, compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross. This 
considerable undertaking—the most formidable work in the Association’s~ 
now extensive list--has occupied its zuthors for some three years, Two 


. thousand entries were added in the proof stage alone in order that . 


publications of the summer and autumn of 1952 might be included, and 
the work now provides a comprehensive subject index to the fiction which 
is. at prepat readily available. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCES COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in March and ‘April, must reach 
L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or 
before February 28th, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. - 
Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook ` 


“for 1953. Special attention is drawn to the introduction of two new courses, 


covering the Registration D (viib) and (viic) sections of the'syllabus. 

Revision Courses. A limited number of Registration and Final courses 
are available to run from March to Jun2, 1953. These short period courses. 
are reserved exclusively for those students’ who have already sat the examina- 


tions in ‘the subjects required. - 
Fees, The fee per course is £2 18. 6d, plus 5s. ‘extra to students i in Africa, 


America, Asia and Australasia. 
17 
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A LIVE STOCK FOR OPEN: SHELVES 


a by L. F. HASKER: Branch Librarian, Westminster P.L. 
IL. 


In orkid at the shelves it is a good plan to have a book trolley, . 
and to separate into their various categories the books which are taken 
-off. These will be in the main: (1) withdrawals, not to be replaced; 
(2) withdrawals, to be replaced; (3) for binding; (4) for repairs, relabelling, 
ete.; (5) special queries. i 

The final destination of Category 1—‘ withdrawals, not to be 
replaced ”-—will vary. Most libraries maintain a reserve or secondary 
stock, consisting of the Jesser-used books, The growth of subject speciali- 
zation schemes, such as those of the Metropolitan Boroughs and of the 
South Eastern Region, will exetcise a profound effect on the long-term 
policy of holding individual reserve stocks. But it seems likely that even 
smaller libraries will. continue to need a general secondary stock of their 
own. A smaller but more. active open-shelf stock is likely to increase 
both issues and demand, so that borrowers requiring lesser used books 
will not be satisfied unless there is a reserve of secondary stock imme- 

diately available. . 

; The selection of Category 2—“ withdrawals, to be ERTE js 
important in the development of the live nature of the stock. Ifa volume 
has been so well used as to become worn out, it may well be just the 
type of book needed on the open shelves. Individual appraisement is 
' needed to decide on replacement. The literature of a subject which tends . 
. to be written about to any extent may be divided very roughly into: 
(1) standard books, always in steady demand by the student of the subject 
and often passing "through edition after edition; (2) books of value, but 
which gradually fall out of use; (3) nondescript writings. Obviously these 
are not watertight sections, for many books will not fit snugly into one or 
the other of them, but the sub-division does suggest a line of approach to 
the replacement problem. 
. The basic books on a subject are clearly “musts” for replacement. 
The lesser books which fall out of use or become worn out may usually 
be removed from the open shelves without individual replacement; but 
it is necessary. here to ensure that any subject in good demand remains 
adequately represented by the addition of new titles. To take a popular 
subject such as radio for an example, there are a number of established 
` writers such as Rapson, Witt or Camm, whose works are well worth 
keeping in stock. After these, there come various authors who write 
just one book which may be worth buying when first published, but 
which does not merit replacement. Finally, an examination of the shelves 
may reveal books on radio which are little used, perhaps because they 
are too specialized or not sufficiently clear. These fall into the Category 
mentioned earlier—‘‘withdrawals, not to be replaced.” 

In noting titles for replacement it is worth considering whether the 
‘use made of the withdrawn book has been in excess of the minimum 
rate of turnover. Sometimes when withdrawing a worn-out book a` 
glance at the date-label will show it to have been in continuous: use. 
In such a case it will probably be worth while to order two new copies 
instead of only one. Incidentally, it may be difficult to assess just how 
much use has been made of a book if the date stamps have not included 
the year. This applies particularly to the lesser-used books, where a small 
number of stamps giving only me day and the month can be. difficult to 
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interpret. -The application of this factor of rate of turnover cannot be 
a rule-of-thumb method. Over a period, the use made of a book may 
have fluctuated to a quite puzzling extent, and an individual decision has 


, to be made as to whether or not it should stay on the open shelves. If in 


doubt it is probably best to leave it, and the point can be reconsidered 
when next the book-stock is being’ combed through, for this process of 
stock revision needs to be going on continuously. 

Books ‘which need binding may conveniently be dealt with during 
the examination of the shelves. Here again it is necessary to consider 
the general’ condition of- the stock and the funds available. To bring the 


“appearance of the shelves to a high standard it is desirable to bind books 


just as soon as they are in need of it, even if only because the publisher’s 
casing has grown shabby. Some books, particularly American, are so 
well made that the structure of the book may remain strong and intact, 


`- and yet the cloth binding becomes dirty and the lettering faded. When 


possible it is good policy to bind these works, for. the outside appearance 
of a book is an important factor in attracting borrowers to it. It is 
striking sometimes to come across two copies of the same book on the 
shelves, one clean and attractive and the other in an old leather binding. 
The clean copy may have been going out continuously, and the other 
have been hardly used. In.the case of older books of merit, which may be 
out of print and unobtainable for replacement, it will often be possible to 
bind for a second timè. This can usually be done, providing the margins 
are sufficiently wide and the paper of good quality. 


The fifth Category mentioned earlier for removal from the shelves . ` 


was “special queries.” These would include the occasional wrong dis- 
charge, something which you seem to remember has appeared in a new 
edition, or that book which. the reserves assistant reported missing only a 
week ago and here it is. Oddments of this type do come to light and 
are easily dealt with. 

During thé examination. of the books it is important to note subjects 
which need strengthening, and equally important those which seem 
unduly well stocked ‘in relation to their use. There is no need to worry 
about any preconceived balance of stock. A satisfactory balance should 
evolve quite naturally by continually strengthening the most used subjects, 
and reducing the lesser used. The book-selector needs to be always on 
the alert to find what his borrowers want. A frequent examination of the 
shelves is valuable, but one must bear in mind that the most used books 
are likely to be “ oùt.” For this reason it is revealing to keep an eye on 
the returns at the counter. An Enquiries Desk, if provided, brings in 
valuable information regarding weaknesses and gaps in the stock. It is 
also useful to study the reserve cards taken every day, and to buy extra 
copies not, only of the popular new books but of any older favourite 
which may crop up regularly.’ In the latter case it doesn’t matter if the 
library already has x copies of the titl—if it is usually: “out” when 
wanted then x is not enough. -Most libraries buy additional ‘copies of 
heavily reserved new, books to break up waiting lists, a reasonable aim 


- being to add as many as are likely to become worn out with use and not 


remain surplus. 
This. general objective of raising the rate of turnover of the stock is 


not a case of issues for the sake of issues. As Librarians, we always aim 
to get the best into circulation, and individual appraisement is needed in 
the matter of duplication, and strengthening of subjects. Few would 
advocate heavy additions to, say, the crime section of Dewey’s 340 
division.. In general it is reasonable to accept a rather lower use of the 
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more worthwhile books on the open shelves than of those of less conse- 
quence. On the other hand there is little gained by keeping some volume ` 
of the Loeb Classics standing unused for many months or even years, 
when, by transferring it to reserve, space is made elsewhere in the 800 
Class for’ playwrights such as Christopher Fry or T. S. Eliot, or even 
Noel Coward or Terence Rattigan. ‘These will be used, while ‘the Loeb 
Classic will still be available for the occasional demand. 

In a brief article such as this, no attempt has been made to deal with 
fiction. Obviously some factors, such as‘cleanliness of stock and. good 
appearance, are of equal importance in both fiction and- non-fiction. 
Librarians generally would accept that readers should be able to obtain 
the classical and first-rate authors easily. Just how much light fiction 
and what type of popular author should be purchased is very much a 
matter of opinion and local policy. 

Efficient book selection can only come from a sound ‘knowledge of .- 
books in general applied to a particular bookstock. The overhaul of the 
shelves outlined earlier is a task which needs to be going on continuously 
for one, can never sit back with a sigh of relief and feel that the work is 
complete. The huge annual’ output of new books, together with the 
normal wear and tear of stock and the increasing demands which 
libraries are experiencing, necessitate constant, study of the shelves. The 
work is slow and surprisingly tiring, but nothing pays briter ‘dividends 
in raising the quality of our service to the public. 


EXAMINATION ee 


DECEMBER, 1952 
Edited by Dr. A. J. WALFORD 


This is the last dccasion on which Group D (vii a), History of English 
Literature, will cover the whole of our literature. Henceforward it will begin 
with the Chaucerian period. Henceforward, too, Group D (vii b), Literature 
of Science, will include questions on the bibliographical aspect of the subject: 
, This is also the last occasion on which I shall' have the privilege of editing 
the “Comments,” known as “ Students’ Problems,” when Mr. D. H. Halliday 
introduced this feature in 1937, I take this belated opportunity of thanking my 
colleagues, past and present, for their unstinted efforts in providing examination 
comments at extremely short notice, 

[Dr. Walford relinquishes his editorship of these Examination Comments on 
becoming Honorary Editor of the Library Association Record. We are deeply 
aware of our indebtedness to him—for this feature, for articles on other matters. 
of consequence to students, and for the “ A.A.L. guide to professional examina- 
tions” which he edited for this Association. Dr. Walford carries with hint our 
at a our best wishes in this new work which he has undertaken.—Hon. 

itor. 
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THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


Bibliography and _ documentary typesetting and the use of typewriters. 


reproduction _by P. Hepworth. Useful references are given in The . 
p y P Years Work in Librarianship, 1949, 


Section A comprised two very p. 171. McKerrow deals very ade- 
. interesting and topical questions. quately with half sheet imposition and 
Modern economies in type (Q.1) in- fher early practices. The question on 
Elude not only monotype and lino- ocumentary reproduction (Q.2} 
type but the use of stereotypes, photo- could not be well answered without 
lithography, . replika, photographic reference to recent periodical litera- 


ture; several types could be described 
by those familiar with recent period- 
ical literature and the apparatus pre- 
scribed should have taken account 
both of full-size reproduction (photo- 
graphic or (cheaper) contact method 
included), and micro techniques (men- 
tioning a reader and a.camera for 
microcard or microfilm) together with 


necessary chemicals, developing baths, ' 


running water, printing papers, trim- 
ming machine, etc., etc. 


In section B, QQ. 3 (on binding) 
and 8 (short notes) were straight from 


_the text book, and 4 (on watermarks) 


and 5 (on roman type) are of the kind 


. that I feel only those with some prac- 


tical, knowledge of the particular 
difficulties of: the matter discussed, or 


detailed knowledge of Bricquet, should , 


attempt (small town or county branch 
assistants, beware). QQ. 6, 7, 9 and 
10 all demanded a live interest in one’s 
job. ` . 

Q.6 dealt with autographic pro- 
cesses used in association, More than 


one process“would be used to give:—. 


(a) line added to soft tone; (b) bold 
tone added to soft.tone; (c) line added 
to bold tone; and (d) bard line added 
to soft line. i 


“ The typographer is a phenomenon 
principally of this century” because 
typography in the modern sense means 
the designing of type faces and also 
of books. Jennett, Biggs and, for his- 


torical background, Updike, are called 


for here. 

Questions 9 and 10 could not be 
answered from textbooks but by 
intelligent observation. Seymour 
Smith’s section on fiction in An 
English Library is based on four 
standard cheap series and an inter- 
esting comparison could be made of 
these. Other suggestions:— 

- Mermaid books—full size plastic 
pictorial jackets. 

Zodiac books—patterned covers, 
good margins, two-colour title pages, 
graceful type. 

MacDonald 


illustrated classics— 


- leatherette covers, good line and tone 


illustrations. 
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Oxford Dickens—facsimile illustra- 
tions, introductions. 

In question 10 (on ‘ paper- backs °’), 
the value of regular reading of the 
Bookseller, Publishers’ Circular or 
firms’ house magazines is once more 
demonstrated. Several publishers have 
hedged their ordinary lines by com- 
bining to form paper-backed syndi- 
cates, Guild books, being one example. 
On the other hand the success of more 
than one Penguin has Jed to a cloth 
bound edition, and Penguins them- 
selves have introduced a cloth binding 
for certain of their works. Penguin- 


-type books offer only popular as dis- 


tinct- from technical or practical 
reading and though they may have 
affected publishers’ fiction output 
there seems little definite evidence of 
this. The effect on printers has per- 
haps been, unfortunately; to limit 
experiment, and to confine-the work 
to the use of one or two rather 
hackneyed founts. But it should act 
as a challenge. 

On the whole, this was the fairest 
and most interesting paper set since 
the’ practice of sectionalising was 
begun a year or two ago. 


Assistance to Readers 
by L. M. Payne 

The pattern of the Assistance to 
Readers paper ‘is becoming unpre- 
dictable and seems to underline the 
need for some guidance in the inter- 
pretation of the syllabus both for the 
student and lecturer. 

` For several years “outstanding 
reference material” has been inter- 
preted in the narrower sense of 
“comprehensive in scope, condensed 
in treatment and arranged on some 
special plan...” (Winchell, p. xvi); 
but suddenly the interpretation has ` 
been widened-—legitimately, it may be 
argued from the same source, but 
, hardly fairly if one is to consider the 
‘vast addition this makes to the 
material to be covered in relation to 
the student’s ability to assimilate it. 
The R of a wide choice (cf. 
QQ. 6, 9, 10) does not of itself justify 


` 


the inclusion of questions of this 
‘nature; for if one is to’be selective in 
one’s studies, ¢.g., in taking account 
of publications of learned societies, 
on what basis is selection to be made? 

It will not have escaped notice that 
candidates for part 3 of the Final 


examination require a critical know-. 


ledge of reports of learned societies 
in their particular field. Q.10 is not 
even limited, and its wording in part 


“i, , value in specialist research” 
` surely puts it in the advanced cate- 
gory. ‘ 


Similarly with Q.9.’ Here one stan- 
dard comprehensive work on eight 
out of fifteen subjects was required, 
with a note justifying choice. This 
question was not unlike one set in 
June, 1948, and ‘rightly criticised, 
The naming of a work'on eight sub- 
jects (not all important, although that 
is-a relative term) would be difficult 
_ enough and the justification of one’s 
choice more so unless one took 
refuge in banalities. Does “ standard 
~ comprehensive ” exclude “ pure refer- 
ence ”? : 

. A certain lack of balance was dis- 
cernible. Consider after Q.9, Q.6— 
specialist H.M.S.O. publications on 
five out of ten subjects, These sub- 
jects incidentally were so varied that 
the caution against offering the same 
title for more than one subject seemed 
odd. Then again, outside sources of 
information came very much into 
Q.10, and to some extent in Q,1 and 


Q.7. The former required a discussion , 


of the principles to be .adopted in 
answering enquiries—Roberts, chap- 
ter 14 would be useful here; while the 
latter covered, amongst others, 
BUCOP (an outside ‘source until the 
union list appears), British Library of 
Political and Economic Science (cf. 
London Bibliography of Social 
Sciences, and Guide to the collec- 
tions), and B.N.B.C. (which seems a 
little out of place here). 


Q.8-—of the regular.‘ ‘write’ notes on” 
type—could not be faulted. The 


emphasis was for the most part on, 


recent material. Perhaps Hartrampf's 
vocabularies would be unfamiliar; it 


of textbooks. 


TO 


is not in Winchell. 

Q.4 is a repeat'of Q.4 in June, 1951 
—critical examination of jmportant’ 
bibliographies in one subject. If 
English history were chosen, the joint’, 
bibliographies of the American His- 
torical Association and the Royal’ 
Historical Society together with Gross 
and the R.H.S. Writings on British his-, 
tory provide a good. basis for an 
answer in which important parts of 
the subject had to be represented. 
since economic, political and cultural 
history are included as well as history 
proper, 

Four abstracting services had to be 
named and described in Q.5; ‘it is not 
clear what extra information would 
be brought out in a discussion of 
important differences of policy, unless 
it would direct the description. This 
seems the only question in which the 
special librarian would be at home, 
except possibly the previous one, since 
QQ.2 and 3 (on Local Collections and 
informing readers of the nature and 
valùe of addition) were essentially for 
candidates from public libraries in 
spite of the exhortation in Q.3 not to 
“ restrict your answer to public library ` 
requirements.” Savage's. Special lib- 
rarianship in general libraries would 
be useful for both questions. 

The student could not cavil at 
Section A, but could well complain of 
Section B. Successful candidates will 
certainly have earned their pass. 


Classification by A. J. Walford 


This paper contained a number of 
excellent questions, excellent in the 
sense. that they made one think 
broadly, somewhat beyond the reach 
Such was Q.3 (“ Esti- 
mate the influence of the British 
national bibliography on future 
development in classification,”). The 
fact that the B.N.B. is committed to’ 
Dewey is to some extent a retarding 
factor, although once a general lib- 


-rary has adopted one scheme, it will 


in any case become increasingly 
reluctant to change it for another. ' 
The slight modifications introduced in 
B.N.B., the +. /, and [1], and the use 


E 


of extended notation do not greatly . 
affect the issue. On the other hand, 
B.N.B. is the most important single 
factor working towards uniform 
classifying. Widespread adoption of 
its notation and headings would help 
to reduce cataloguing and Classifica- 
tion staff as well as raise the general 


“level of practice in these fields. B.N.B. 


has also given a lead regarding sub- 
ject indexing. 

Should broad or close classification 
be used in (a) a -children’s library, | 
(b) a central lending library in a city, 
(c) a “special” department, (d) a- 
county library? (Q.2). Type of clien- 
tele, size and subject-coverage of 
stock are important factors; in the 
case of the county library, duplication 
is a common practice; we may also 
wish ‘to tie up the notation with a 
charging systém, We must also ask 
ourselves to what extent an individual 
book number ts really required in each 
case. The: obvious answers are: (a) 


- broad (and simplified); (b) close; (c) 


close (and possibly expanded); (d) 
broad, Reasons were asked for. 
Q.5, on the problems encountered 
in classifying bound newspapers, pam- 
phlets, books in foreign languages, and 
publications of a learned society, 
involved rather more than a citation 
of the appropriate Merrill rules 23,. 
24, 256 and 25 (1939 edition); shelf 
classification had also to be con- 
sidered. Bound newspapers require 
outsize shelving; pamphlets may be‘ 
bound together or kept together in 
boxes; foreign language material 
might. constitute a special collection 
for its particular users. In the case of 
learned society publications, a good 
rule to follow is to scatter if the sub- 
ject scope is wide, and to concentrate 
if the subject scope is narrow (e.g., 


‘Early English Text Society). 


Q.8, taking two examples of books 
for special classes of user, was a 
departure but, once again, essentially 
practical, ` Garage accounting and 
administration is, to use the parlance 
of Palmer and Wells, two-phased, but 
the main subject ‘is Accountancy. The 
garage-keeper’s viewpoint is not likely 
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-well prevail. 
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to alter that subject radically. It is 
otherwise with the second example, 
Child artists of the Australian Bush. 
Here the subject (Art) is profoundly 
modified in two distinct ways—the 
child aspect and the aboriginal aspect. 
Environment and heredity ‘will prob- 
ably play so large a formative part 
that the anthropological angle may 
Child-study and educa- 
tional factors are also present. 

In. Q.7, four lengthy B.N.B. classi- 
fication numbers were given for 
analysis. Candidates are prone to 
avoid this type of question in the mis- 
taken belief that they are expected to 
analyse each single figure of the 
notation, This is not required, the 
examiners have told us. : What is 
essential is the indication of changes 
of direction in the notation. Thus, 


327.4200947084 has four such changes, ` 


following 327: .42, 009, 47 and 084. 


Practical. : 

1. 296.094207. 

2. 192.9. 

3. 769.942, 

4, 010. 

5. 711.16. 
Cataloguing by F. C. Kennerley: 


Quite a reasonable paper with a 
bias towards the administrative aspects 
of the subject, The only question 


‘which might be considered a little 
which asked for ' 


unfair -was Q.], 
definitions of ten terms. I imagine 
that many ‘students found it difficult 
because five of the terms (epigraph, 
authority card, Festschrdift, vignette, 


composite work) are not to be found 


in the lists of definitions in the A.A. 
Code, Cutter or Sharp. This question. 
shows the importance of not relying 
on such lists—-the only safe method 
is to find definitions of each new term 
encountered. In this connection I 


must say that it is very rarely that one . 


meets the terms epigraph or vignette 


‘in the study of cataloguing. 


Suggested subject headings and 
references, compiled without the aid 
of a list. for the titles in Q.2 are as 


follows:— 


` 


r 


p 


Subject Heading. 


See also Refs. from 


.{a) Bible. New Testament. Paul, Saint 


Romans. 
{b) Character, Personality 
(c) Calculus 
(d) Fashion 
, Dress 


{e) Memory Psychology 


«f) Electronics 


Psychology 
Mathematics ; 
Costume, Clothing and 


Radio engineering 


i See Refs. from 


. New Testament 
Romans, Epistle to 


Forgetfulness 


Electrical engineering 


(g) Economics 


{h} Witchcraft Magic 


Persecution 


(i) Perspective Art ; 


dk) Careers 


Q.5 was concerned with the possible 
variations in catalogue headings for 
. government departments. Whether 
-or not the department is subordinated 
to the country depends largely on the 
size of the library. Most catalogues 
enter directly under the department 
(see the Liverpool and Glasgow cata- 
logues)-which is quite satisfactory, but 
- large libraries often prefer to enter 
under the country, particularly when 
many foreign government publications 
are included. An alternative is to 
enter home government publications 
_ directly under the department, but 
foreign publications under the 
country. : 

Possible arrangements of the name 
of department are (a) Entéred and 
filed as normally used, e.g., Ministry 
of education, (b) Entered in the nor- 


F 


Education of women 


Political economy 
Salem witch trials 


Vocational training 


entries for the Bible and its parts in a 
dictionary catalogue. The authority 
for this is the “A. LA. Rules for filing 
catalog cards,” which i; one-of the 
essential books for the student. Not 
an easy question, even if one is well- 
acquainted with this work, because 
this -is a complicated arrangement | 
which is the best illustration of the 
occasional complexity of the so- 
called simple alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the dictionary catalogue, 
Q.9 was concerned with selective. 
cataloguing (Whether to provide pub- 
lic catalogues of fiction) and once 
again the arguments are too well- 
known to: need reiteration, If you 


- decide to dispense with fiction cata- 


mal order but filed by the significant 


word which is emphasized, e.g., 
Ministry of education, (c) Inverted, 
€g, Education, Ministry of. The 
respective merits cannot be argued 
here, but the last appears to be the 
most satisfactory method particularly 
when the department is not sub- 
ordinated to the country, as this will 
often, in a dictionary catalogue, bring 
the entries for a government depart- 
ment near to those of the subject with 
` which it is concerned. Alternative 
{b) appears to be the weakest because 
it is confusing to all but the cata- 
loguer. 
Q.7 asked for an arrangement of 
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logues, it is essential to state how you 
propose to answer the questions 
which the catalogue normally, solves. 
The second part of the question. 
(would you make any- variations in 
cataloguing different kinds of fiction?) 
gave opportunity for individual 
thought. It should not be, overlooked 
in this connection that much cata- 
loguing work can be saved by classi- 
fying noyels. Another point to be 
borne in mind is that in certain cir- 
cumstances the process of selecting a 
lower standard of cataloguing can be 
more time-wasting than employing a 
uniform but higher standard of eae 
loguing throughout. 

I imagine that Q.9 was not popular. 
It should not be difficult to “ discuss 
the purpase and practicability of the 


e 


s 


annotation of catalogue entries,” but 
J wasn’t sure what the examiners 
meant by “ having in mind the several 
physical forms of catalogue ‘produc- 
tion.” The word ‘ production’ evokes 
thoughts of duplicator addressing 
machines and typewriters, but I think 
that physical forms of catalogue was 
meant. The latter part of the question 
(indicate by examples the use of 
annotation in catalogues for public, 


university and special libraries) was . 


hard going in the time available. 

In Q.10 there was an opportunity 
for the student who had read widely 
to display his knowledge. 
been much written on this topic 
{economies in cataloguing) since the 


war, as well as before it, and even the - 
Library of Congress has decided to | 


employ “limited” cataloguing for 
certain publications (see the Journal of 


Documentation, . June, 1952). The. 
reasons behind the demand for 
economies are space and finance. 


Most of the possible economies ‘are 
listed in Sharp and Mann. 


: Practical Cataloguing 


by F. C. Kennerley 

This was a stiff paper, QQ. 1 
and 2 „were straight-forward but 
QQ. 3, 4 and 5 needed careful thought 
to get the correct main heading, and 


in QQ. 3 and 4 the subject cataloguing 


was undoubtedly difficult. 

Q.1. Main entry heading :-— 
296.094207 Roth, Cecil. 
at 942.07, Author index entry under 


Roth, Cecil. Subject index entries :-— . 


Jews : Great Britain 296.0942 ; Great 
Britain : ‘History 942.07, 

Q.2. Main entry heading 192.9 
Russell, Bertrand Russell, 3rd earl. 
Fritz, Charles A . Author index 
entry under Fritz, Charles A: 
Subject index entries:—~Russell, Ber- 
trand Russell, 3rd carl: British philo- 
sophers 192.9: Philosophers: Works 
and criticism 180-199; Philosophy 100. 

Q.3 Main entry heading:—769.942 
Greenwich, National maritime 
museum. - Macpherson collection. 
Added - entries at 359.0942, 387.09, 
741.942. Author index entries under 
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‘There has 


Added entry ' 


Greenwich, etc., and under Robinson, 
M— S— comp. References from 
London. National maritime museum, 
from, National maritime museum, 
Greenwich, from Macpherson collec- 
tion and from Macpherson, Arthur 
George Holdsworth. Subject index 

entries:—-Engravings: Collections 769; — 


‘Prints: Collections 769; Drawings: 


Collections 741.9; Great Britain; 
Naval history 359.0942; Naval history 
359.09; Shipping 387, and other 
entries for synonymous and more 

inclusive terms, : 


Q.4. Main entry heading: —Biblio- 
graphy in an age of science. This is a 
composite work, not a case of joint 
authorship, and is covered by Rule 
126. Added ‘entries or refs. for the 
three contributors. Series entry under 
the series title:—Windsor lectures in 
librarianship. Subject entry:—Docu- 
mentation—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
See also references from Library 


- science, and from Bibliography. 


Q.5. Main entry heading:—Lon- | 
don. City. Improvements and town 
planning committee. Added entries 
or references for the two planning ` 
consultants. See reference from Im- 
provements and town planning com- 
mittee, London. Subject | entries:—~ 
London. City—History; London. 
City—Public buildings. Subject refer- 
ences:—Town planning see City plan- 
ning; City planning. See also sub- 
division Public buildings under the 
names of towns and cities; London, 
See. also London. City. 


Organization and Administration 
by W. F. Broome and The Editor 


The paper was fair to the syllabus 
but most of the questions were of a- 
nature that ‘required careful thought 
in order to avoid answers which were 
too superficial. The paper did not 
include a question involving legis- 
lation, which ‘some will consider a 
weakness. 

Q.1. (What are the advantages and 
disadvantages both to the library and 
to the individual of specialization of 
function among the members of a 
library staff?) should: have been 





-AVA.L. PUBLICATIONS 


a THIS MONTH: 
FICTION: INDEX 


A subject guide to over 10,000 works 
of fiction, qeluding short story 
collections, anthologies and omnibus 
volumes, most of which have been 
published, re-published or re-issued 
since the war, arranged under 2,000 
subject headings with numerous 
references, and intended for use in 
public and circulating libraries, 
schools and bookshops, and by the 
general reader. 

30s, net. 

Compiled by 


G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross 


ALSO IN PRINT. 


HEWITT, A, R, A summary of, £ public 
library law. ands edition. 65 6s to to 
ATER: . 


“SAYERS, W. C. B. First isteps - “in 
annotation in catalogues, 
2nd edition. 1s.6d.(1s.3d. to members) 


, 


TWAITS, H. C. A catalogue of the 
A.A.L, library. - is. 6d. (fs. 3d. to 
(members : 


WALFORD, A, J., editor, The A.A.L. 
guide to.professional examinations. 
Volume 1. The Eritrance and Regis“ 
tration Examinations, 58, 6d. (4s. 6d. 
to members} 


Volume 2. The Final Examinations ' 
“its, (9s. 6d. to members). = 
THE PRIMER SERIES 

. THE REPRINT SERIES 


Obtainahle from 
Hon. Publications Officer, 
F. D. COLE, F.L.A., 
Central Library, 
`. Porchester Road, Paddington, 
London, W.2 
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: approached with consideration to the 


various levels.of status in the staff in 
different kinds of libraries, so that the 
specialization of a Chartered Librar- 
ian in Cataloguing could be considered. 
and contrasted with the specialization . 
of the junior in book reservation and 


‘the advantages to training of a judi- 


cious use of rota specialization in 
routine duties and so on. 


Q.3 (“ Statistics serve no useful 
purpose in library administration,” 
Discuss this quotation in relation to a . 
public library or a university library 
or a special library). Statistics 
reinforce ‘personal judgement in the 
shaping of policy; they are a gauge 
of the use made of the library and of 
the work done in it; they are a com! 
parative gauge when we experiment 
with some new system. In the case 
of the public library we are always. 
anxious to exténd the 20 per cent or 
more of the population who use the 
library, and statistics assume a real 
importance. In the case of the uni- 
versity and special library, we have a 
predetermined clientele and’ statistics 
appear less persuasive, but they cer- 
tainly are not without value. A 
knowledge of the L.A. Form of the 
Presentation of Statistics and the use 
that is made of them was called for 
in discussing the public library view-_ 
point. S. W. Hanson’s article in 
Aslib Proceedings, August, 1950 (pp. 
110-3) covers the special library angle. 


. Q. 4. (For what purposes do you 
think that fluorescent lighting can be 
used to advantage in libraries? Give 
your reasons) provides a welcome 
variation and one which might have 
been anticipated in some form in view 
of the interest in lighting in libraries. 
revived by the recent L.A, conference: 
on the subject and ensuing corres- 
pondence. , It also emphasises the 
wisdom of reading beyond text-books 
in certain subjects. Answers should 
have included. reference to the style 
of fittings and recent developments, 
the advantages of “high lumen output 
per watt” combined with low heat 
output value for indirect lighting, and 
its possible emphasis of architectural 


characteristics. è 

Q.5 (What administrative antages 
can be derived from the use of 
B.N.B.? Assess their value) should 
have held few terrors for those who 
had read the professional press. 
Answers should have included refer- 
ence to the time saving value of 
B.N.B. in cataloguing and classifying; 
facility for stock checks within certain 
limits; possible saving of subject cata- 


< _ logue space; book ordering and allo- 


cation. 


Q.7 (Describe and evaluate the 
methods commonly used to stimulate 
the use of public libraries by junior 
readers.) The answer might well have 
divided junior readers by age into 
groups 5-14 and 14—17 and have 
considered the methods (which -should 
have included Book Week Exhibi- 
tions. talks, story-hours, films and 
, film-strips in and out of school and 
co-operation with Youth Organiza- 
tions) in London, in other Municipal 
Areas and in Rural Ateas respec- 
tively.. 


the- 


' ELECTION OF NATIONAL 
COUNCILLORS FOR 1953 
We, being appointed scrutineers for. 


the above election, declare the follow= 
ing to be the result of the poll:— 


Elected. No., of votes. 
1. W. Howard Phillips... 1,453 
2. F. C. Tighe .- 1,316 
3, .E. J. Willson ... 1,158 
4. A. LI. Carver 1,094 
5. B. C. Clark ... 1,058 
6.. O. S. Tomlinson 893 
Not Elected. No. of votes. 
7. E. F. Ferry ... 887 
8. A. G. S. Enser 865 
9. D. 1I. .Colley ... : 802 
10. J. Hammond ... 750 


Total voting papers returned... 2,150 

Invalid voting papers ... a 63 

Valid voting papers counted... 2,087 
Signed C. W. TAYLOR, 

Presiding Officer. 

Scrutineers: A. Bennett. » 

D. Harrison. 


i B. Shaw. 
‘ ; D. J. Lynch. 
Sheffield, 1. E. Neathway. 
© Central Library. H. W. Marr. 


Comments on the Registration papers in Literature, and on the Final 
Examinations, will be published in March. 


LETTERS 


A.A.L. A TRADE UNION? 


THAT Mr. W. G. Smith’s article, 
“Where’s the ginger?” will prove pro- 
vocative, as he intended, there can be 
little doubt, and it is to be hoped that 
a large number of Assistants will read, 
mark, and as far as possible, act on 


some of the suggestions which he puts’ 


forward, Here I should like. to point 
out what seenis to be a misconception 
of the role which NALGO plays in 
.the affairs of our members. Mr: 
Smith .says, “more and more groups 
of NALGO members (e.g., sanitary 
inspectors, park administrators, engi- 
neers, and chief librarians) are finding 
that body far too large and cumber- 
some to deal with their particular 
problems and have formed separate 


‘membership ‘in 


FROM MEMBERS 


negotiating groups.” Whilst I agree 
that ‘such groups have been formed, 
and, since they are registered trade 
unions, they have the authority to 
negotiate, actually they do no such 

thing. Salaries and service conditions — 
of all employees of local authorities 
be they sanitary ‘inspectors, engineers, 
librarians or any other specialists, 
receiving up to £1,000 per year (soon 
it is expected up to £2,000) are negoti- 
ated and governed by the National 
Joint Council, Seats, of which there 
are thirty, on the staff side of this 
Council are allocated to the various 
trade unions representative of local 
government in ‘proportion to their 
the ` administrative, 


‘technical and clerical grades. Thus, 
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SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE ORLANDO BOOKS 


THE MILLY MOLLY 
MANDY SERIES 


THE AMELIARANNE 
BOOKS 


THE LITTLE MISS PINK 
BOOKS 


THE PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
THE RERE CASTOR BOOKS 
THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 


LITTLE RED ENGINE 
BOOKS 


PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 
JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALISTS 
ı SERTES 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 
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.. NALGO (membership 22 


~ other seven seats. 


available to librarians, 


0,000) holds 
23 seat, NUGMW, NUPE, and T. 
and G.W.U., all big unions, share the 
Assuming Assistant 
Librarians did form their own trade 
union, what chance would they have 
of ever getting a representative on the 
National Joint Council? Formation 
of a separate Association with trade 
union qualifications would at best give 
us direct representation on NALGO’s 


Joint Consultative Committee, where, - i 


technically, through the L.A. we are 
already represented. 

I assume that this is the “i 
problem” which, as we are informed 
in the “Council Notes,” is to be con- 
sidered by a specially appointed com- 
mittee. 
by members much better acquainted 
than myself with NALGO affairs, but 
I do hope that they will not lose sight 
of the possibility of much closer co- 
operation between the A.A.L. govern- 
ing bodies (i.e. National and Divi- 
sional Councils) and those members 
who are actively engaged in NALGO 
work. I am confident that if the 
A.A.L. makes known’ its policy and 
aims these members will be willing to 
do all they can to further them at 
local, district and national level. 

E. W. Moxey, 
Chief Assistant, Wallasey P.L. 


J HAVE READ, in an article by W. G. 
Smith, that “the A.A.L. needs to be 
reorganized as a negotiating body.” 
This, in its context, is not of great 
importance, but read in conjunction 
with the statement on page twelve of 
the samé issue, that the Council 
appointed a committee to consider 
improving the means of negotiation 
it assumes 
greater significance. 

The first point that arises is that by 
the present constitution the A.A.L. 
cannot negotiate with outside bodies 


„except through the- Library Associa- 
‘tion. 


The second and major point is 
that the L.A. itself cannot negotiate 
directly on service conditions with the 
local authority associations as there is 
no provision for such negotiation in 
the. machinery of joint ‘consultation. 


important . 


This committee will be served. . 


A. M. HALDANE 


TD. 


* 


, WE SPECIALISE IN - 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


listed and annotated in our 
monthly Juvenile Guide 


* 
B.N.B. ORDERS 
* 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 


* 


PROMPT SERVICE 


especially in the London 
Area 


* 


o DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 3650° 
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Nor would the position be ‘any 
different if the L.A. were registered as 
a trade union—which is, of course, 
impossible as it js an association 


representating librarians, library 
authorities and institutions and all 
persons interested in libraries. 7 


The fact is that NALGO is the only 
association appropriate fo negotiate 
for librarians, or for any other pro- 
fessional officers whose, conditions of 
service are governed by the ‘National 
Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative, Professional, Techni- 
cal and Clerical Services, The NJ.C. 
is composed of 30 representatives of 
local authorities and 30 trade union 
representatives. Of the latter, 23 ‘are 
NALGO members, the remaining 
seven are appointed by four other 
trade unions. . Not a single sectional 
society or professional association: is 
directly represented on the N.J.C. 

NALGO has always encouraged its 


_ members also to be members of their 


-with those societies. 


appropriate professional and sectional 
societies and NALGO co-operates 
It acknowledges 
the value of the professional society 
to the professional officer. But the 
work of NALGO, so far as service 
conditions are concerned, is not done, 
and cannot be done, by these societies. 
The professional officer, who is paid 
on ` N.J.C. scales and who ‘finally 
retires on a pension, owes .both his 


scales and his pension to NALGO. 


Without NALGO he would have 
neither. f ` 

When your contributor says “more 
and more groups of NALGO members 
`. , are finding that body too large 
. . and have formed separate negoti- 
ating groups” he either overlooks or 
is unaware of the fact that these 
“groups” can only negotiate with 


, NALGO, having no access to the 
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N.J.C. except through NALGO. 
There “is so much loose thinking 
and also genuine misapprehension as 
to who can negotiate for whom in the 
Whitley machinery that the facts need 
to be clearly stated—and in as wide a 


‘field as possible. 


. G. E. HASLAM, 
Chief Cataloguer, Manchester P.L. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY of recording every 
divisional activity in this feature must 
be apparent to all. While preference 
will always be ‘given to new ideas for 
professional association, this month’s 
column, in default, is devoted to the 
Bread-and-butter meetings which are 
the opportunity for many young assis- 
tants to make their first professional 
contacts. 

| Bristol and District, as always, 
reports interesting gatherings. At 
Bath in September, members visited 
Bayntun’s bindery and afterwards 
heard Mr. G. P. Rye, F.L.A. (Borough 
Librarian, Weston-super-Mare) ` on 
“Administrative problems.” Expecta- 


tion of fireworks were fulfilled at 
’: Swindon, where at a joint meeting with 


` the South-Western Branch on Novem- 


ber 5th, Mr. J. C. Harrison, D.F.C., 
D.P.A„ F.L.A. (Senior Lecturer in 
Librarianship, College of Technology, 
Manchester) drew upon the experi- 


ACTIVE DIVISIONS 


ences of his visit to present ` “ lessons . 


from America,” ; 

Yorkshire met at York in Septem- 
ber. A very full programme offered 
visits to the Castle Museum, the 
Treasurer’s House Museum (period 
furniture) and Mansion House (civic 
plate), Later Dr. J. $. Purvis, M.A. 


D.D., spoke in some detail of his 
work as Diocesan Archivist. Of re- 
ports submitted for inclusion in 


Active Divisions, Yorkshire’s are by 
far the best. 

Midland has held two joint 
meetings with the Birmingham: and 
District Branch. That at Redditch 
was fully: reported in the L.A.R., 
December, 1952. At Worcester, 
archives were also the subject when 
Mr. E. H. Sargeant, County Archivist, 
spoke on “A new profession.” At the 
“junior meeting” short papers were 
given by Miss S. C. Hook (Worcester 
Public Library) on “The value-of book 
reservation,” and by junior assistants 
from Worcester County Library on 


` “The heart of the matter: a County 


library H.Q. at. work.” 


meetings and programmes in peri- 
odicals which range from the inti- 
mately personal to. the austerely pro- 
fessional. ‘From Devon and Cornwall ` 
comes Outpost, a duplicated news 
magazine which must be welcomed , 
by all members in a widespread divi- 
sion, Outpost commenced publica- 
tion in October, 1951, and shows no 
signs of flagging. A Sunday meeting 
at Liskeard attracted over 60 members, 
an excellent attendance for the’ first ‘ 
divisional meeting in Cornwall. „The 
main theme of the ‘meeting "was 
“County service and the Exhibition 
van.” Speakers were Mr. E, S. 
Waterson, B.A., and Miss M. Hosking, 
ALA. GLD. News, under new 
editorship, contains some lively corres- 
pondence, the Division’s proposals as 
to how our parent association should 
set its house in order and the report 
of a meeting at the American Library 
where speakers discussed ‘‘ Library 
periodicals.” North-Western News- 
letter is jointly published by the 


-Liverpool and Manchester Divisions 


and the North-Western Branch. 
Recent issues contained a lively review 
of the Library Associations four 
publicity pamphlets, an article on 
“Children’s libraries in the U.S.A.” 
and a report ona meeting which con- 
sidered “Personal service to adoles-~ 
cent readers” with some animation. 
This survey of divisional life during 
the autumn months can be partial 
only, for of fourteen Divisions, only 
eight submitted reports. There were 


* some excellent meetings, well attended, 
„all over the country and one was 


frankly described as a “flop.” Inno- 
vations were absent (or not reported) 
and weiawait with pleasure for news 
of the Division which will provide in 
its programme for assistants who share 
the views of the correspondent to 
G.L.D. News who considers it “a far, 
far better thing for the off-duty assis- 


` tant to swing a brown pint or make ° 


Several Divisions publish reports of | 
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love in the hay than to creep to the 


inevitable meeting.” 
F.D.C. 





A Book in the Uana 


—is worth ten in a list. 


At Harroas we carry an exhaustive stock of ‘the newest 
books on: ALL ‘subjects so that Librarians can examine 
the actual books, before buying. 


There is ‘also a wide range of ex- library copies of recent 
popular books which offer’ great economies. 


Assistant Librarians are equally welcome to inspect books . 
` without: any, obligation’ to buy:. 
í “N. 


} 


LONDON swi 


+ a 7 ‘ f 
_ Book Dept. : 
Second Floor ` 
Library: 
Third Floor 
HARRODS LTD ` 





CRAMER’S For MUSIC ee 
* SPECIAL MUSIC ENQUIRY BUREAU . . AND 3 


MUSIC: 
“139 NEW BOND: ST., LONDON, Wat. BINDING 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 












+ * FOR BOOKS HA 
LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPT. 


Stock. of-uver 3 million- volumes : 


` 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON. we2. 
(16 lines) - 
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newspapers — in the days before 


~KEESING’S~ 


| ‘You had to wade through dusty. piles of faded 
< the modern Reference ` Tool on Current rete 











FRENCH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


We are now obtaining children’s books direct 
from French publishers. We realise that the 
demand for. such books is not universal, but 
most librarians. will like to have some titles 
represented in their book stock. 


We shall be pleased to send lists of the titles 

available and also sample copies to any librarian 

who is interested. The colour lithography, which 

is now being produced in France and Belgium, 
is of a very high standard. 


C. COMBRIDGE Ltd., 9 Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 5 . 
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LIMITED ` 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
SPECIALISTS IN JUVENILE BINDING. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE L.A. COUNCIL has: circulated to Branches. and Sections a Memorandum. 

-on Constitutional Changes “as a.‘basis for discussion.” This was for- 
_ warded. to Divisions by the Hon. Secretary early. in January in order that - 
‘it might be fully discussed before the February meeting of the A.ALL. - 

Council, where the views. of Divisions will by now have been. considered 
and. the AALL. position determined. Council Notes of the February 
meeting will appear in the next issue of the Assistant, and will give as © 
much information as possible. Meanwhile the A.A.L. points of view will’ . 
be expressed through its ‘representatives at the March meeting of the L.A. 

Council and its ‘committees, and every effort will be made to ‘inform’ 
members of the Council’s views on, any proposals the L.A. may. put 
‘forward. ... 

Thus grind the wheels which were set in motion by last year’s Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association at Bournemouth. - Two major points 
are at issue at this stage: firstly, the constitution of the’L.A. Council, 
the directly ‘elected members of which are at present in the minority; and. 


secondly, a proposal that “ matters of prime importance should be capable ey 


* of reference to a final court of appeal of all members.” 
` However desirable it might be that the majority of Councillors should 
be nationally elected, dissatisfaction with the present constitution would . 


not have come to a head without widespread dissatisfaction with the, . < 


‘ Council’s: policy. Nor would members have expressed any desire to 


exercise further control over Council had they been. confident in its readi- 


ness and ability to carry forward a policy of which they would approve. 
Democracy would run wild indeed“ were the conduct of L.A. affairs to 
pass substantially into the hands of the members: at large’ We do not 
want a Council bereft of all initiative. But we must have Councillors 

“sufficiently in touch with the views of those whom they represent, and of ` 
such personal authority, that members will be content in most matters to 
“trust to their judgment. This is what the present constitution has clearly 
not provided, E A a GS ; f 


* * 2 ža‘ ei peice 


A conspicuous and fundamental failure of L.A. Council policy im the 
past has been in the field of publicity and public relations. Lack of 
knowledge of Council activities breeds inevitably mistrust and apathy 
among members, according to their, several natures, while the general 
public is clearly unaware that any national body is interested in or respon- ` 
sible for professional standards among librarians. -Recent correspond- 
ence in The Observer regarding the architect-builder-client relationship’ 
included, sharp criticism of the R.I.B.A., “ which one would have expected 
to have some means of safeguarding the public ih such circumstances, if 
only for the good of the profession.” Whether this criticism was justified 
is not to our present purpose. What is significant is p et the R. LB. A. 
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was naturally regarded as s the Fesponsible poy 1 to whieh eomplaint should 


bë made. . 

" We are not ‘unfamiliar with complaints, some frie: some ustifieå, 
about the. public library service.. Eyen Manchester has its occasional 
disgruntled reader (Hush!). But we have yet to hear ‘of any complainant 
invoking the Library Association. 
made to secure more efficiency from our Free Libraries,” says a corres- 
pondent in British Weekly (1st J anuary). He has perhaps not heard’ of the 
efforts of the. L.A. in this direction, in furtherance of its. charter ’obliga- 
tions. .And there is a sting in the tail of a recent article on the Bury 
Co-operative Library (Co-operative Home Magazine, December, 1952): 
“ Other societies, situated in small, towns, with low rates and a poor public 
library service, might like to emulate the example of Bury.” 
no reflection; we feel sure, on: the public library service of Bury itself). 


(This casts’ 


Let us: hope | that before they’ do ‘so the ‘Library: Association will have 


become a power 1 in ‘the land, . 


GLD nai 


’ 1 E AiE a A ' $ 
As we go to press only one report 


has been received , of a. Divisional 
meeting to digcuss the L. A. ‘Memoran- 
dum., We print. it here with, the . 
reminder that these recommendations, 


‘together with those from other Divi- 


sions, have now been submitted to, and 

discussed by the A.A,L. Council. 
The most. controversial item on the 

agenda of the Greater, London Divi- 


. sion Annual General Meeting was, the. 


Library Associations Memorandum. 
on Constitutional Changes. ` 


Before considering the memoran- 
dum, the Annual General Meeting 
adjourned to hear ‘the. views ‘of two 
Library Association ‘Councillors, Mr. 
E.. A. Clough, F.L.A., a past, Presi- 
dent of the AAL., and Mr. W. 


Tynemouth, F.L.A., Honorary Secrẹ-_ 


tary, A.A.L. . Mr. Tynemouth pleaded | 


for a sober approach 1 to the problems z 
which faced ‘the Library Association, 


and particularly that any proposed 
scale for increased subscriptions 


should be viewed in ‘the light of the’ 


Association’s finances and not solely 


from their . personal impact ' upon" 


members. 


`. Mr. Clough. ‘commented, ‘in “some. 


detail on the proposals for the reform 


of the Library Association. Council. . 


in a thought-provoking address.. He . 
stressed the importance of,a continual 
flow of suggestions, and if necessary, 


+ 


- criticism, from Branches and Sections 


to the. Library Association Council. 

The Annual General Meeting was 
then re-constituted and proceeded to 
deal with the. paragraphs of the 
: Memorandum seriatim. Amendments 
were numerous and lengthy. 
_Division’s own proposals for Library 
Association policy. were constantly 


: brought into the discussion and any 


‘coherent report of ‘the meeting can 
only exist in. minute form. ‘After 
considering the constitution and elec- 

„tion of the Library Association: Coun- 
cil the-meeting resolved to: forward to 
the A.A.L. Council Tecommiendations 
urging: , 


' (a) ‘the removal of ‘branch coun- 


‘ eillors from the Library ‘Association 


Council ; , 

' (b) support’ for the’ Memoiandum 
proposal to increase’ the number of 
National Councillors from’ 15. to 18; 


Council ; 

(d) that the number of Vice- Presi- 
dents be reduced to-2% 

(e) support for the election of . Sec- 
“tion councillors and frepreseritatives 
< from “Associations or library authori- 
` ties; 

(f) reconsideration Of ‘the + G.L.D. 


proposal for regional. "A. GMs. but if’ 


‘this’ was not ‘acceptable, support. for 
"the holding of a. postal vote. 


KIRS e, NE a HU FDG, 
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(c) that the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent only should hold a „seat on the . 


“It is time for a. national effort to be . 


The *: 


- is 5 x A é n ‘ 
: ~ 4 i ns sR, Ma eee $ 
P 


' 


AAL, WEEK-END CONFERENEE,ig3! ‘hoe My, 


Full details ‘of this, the fourth annual week-end N are con- 


tained in a Jeaflet distributed wit this-issue of The Assistant Librarian. 


Members who have attended-‘prévious conferences will need no encourage- 
ment to maké sure of „their places at‘ Durham: by returning their applica- 


tion forms’ promptly.” - Others ‘may be assured of a stimulating ‘and ` 


profitable. week-end, with’ unrivalled opportunities: for meeting their col- 
. leagues and visiting ‘Some of. the -libraries of the North’ Bast, Scottish 
membéers will be especially "welcome. si he 


tee ~ 
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REVALUATION SH ' 
~ ALTHOUGH we shall range far and wide in this selma: bringing to your 
notice matters we think of great import—staffing, working conditions, 
salaries, professional standards; even, on occasions, discussing books— 
for. the moment we wish to turn back to the Thirties when-our prede- 
cessors, Messrs. Callander, Gardner and Snaith, reigned as the virtually 
unchallenged literary trinity, whipping and scourging those librarians | 
whose standards were not of the highest-——and occasionally the subject of 
censure themselves. -We have praised ‘ “Valuations” (a pseudonym can 
can scarcely be accused of self-interest in Bethnal Green, Croydon or’ 
Luton) and we shall continue to do so. Go to your staff library now and 
‘take down a bound volume of The Assistant of the Thirties for the sake 
of those examples of journalism and pungent thought which you will seek 
‘in vain elsewhere, 
The ‘attacks on book ‘selection, annual reports, book lists, library 
. publicity (how they loved this!) were well merited and not unavailing. 
Bút we have often wondered what happened when the burglar. turned, 
“policeman, the critical, iconoclastic assistant became chief. ` So we turned 
with high anticipation to a consideration of the present achievements of 
_ these three, who rule in Arthur Morrison’s hinterland, from the “ Saimon ~ 
and Ball” to Victoria Park, in the hat town, and ‘in the sprawling 
suburb, ‘ 
We gloated over the Bethnal Green Books of ... for 1935 to 1938, . 
and state firmly that these publications (77, 95, 35 and 49 pages respec- 
tively, for 1d. each) rank among the finest annotated, lists issued by a 
public library in this country. Reminiscent of Left Review in format and 
avant garde in typography, they are still a pleasure to read and must have 
been appreciated by their earlier readers. Here, for example, is Stanley ~: 
Snaith’s welcome to Jomo Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya (in 1938): 
por . first time an African bas described his’ own tribe: with scientific 
detachment . . careful study of the tribal life. of the Gikuyu, an extra- 
ordinarily complex organisation, superior in some ways to our own social 
fabric. A rare contribution to sociology . 
The war came and went, and in December, 1948, there was.a flash of 
. the old glory when Bethnal Green issued My choice, a well produced 
. pamphlet listing the favourite books of 20 prominent people, and.in 1950 
‘a beautiful red and yellow foldover on Shaw. But with his. mounting 
of the high chair, Stanley Snaith’s pen has been stilled, apart from an 
L.A. see and an article here and there. But there are recent signs 
of a revival, which will be welcomed: by. others than the component parts ` 
of Thomas Clearwater! 

Croydon. Ah! there’s a name to conjure with, and others in train 
—Stanley Jast, Berwick Sayers, and l'enfant le plus terrible, T. E. 
Callander, whose new broom has left blossoming twigs in Finchley, Couls- . 
don and ‘Purley, and Lambeth. Those who mocked at Brighton may 
now ba swallowing their jests, but we listen as yet in vain for the sound 
of his newest and biggest broom. In the 1920’s Croydon led at least the: 
south. in the quality of its service. The tradition which grew up then will 
be found in the morgue-like Reference ‘Library and the cramped Lending 
Library. Maybe tradition is a fine thing; but it must be a living thing. 
(No words that the éditor would print could describe that Reading 
Room!). Here is a great challenge for one of the most original minds 
in: thé profession. Our final judgment awaits his meeting of it., 


Lastly Luton, where Frank Gardner has reigned these thirteen years. 
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by: T homas Clearwater 


Not having visited the fibraty, we SNE URE here to an examina- 
tion of ‘Annual Reports. Our criticisms will come later; _ for the moment 


we record the following: = 


E 1938-39 1951-52, 
Library rate i 2.14d. 8.26d. 
Total expenditure `- £6,240 £30,394 
Cost per inhabitant f 1/34d. Me 4jild. 
Total staff, ase ea 23 pes 46. 
Total issues os lk 466,921 1,488,891 


Without being guilty of assessing the quality of library service by its 
cost to the community, we suggest that this is solid achievement, and 
we pay our homage. But we regret to see included in these reports ihat 
hoary feature, “ the most heavily reserved books of the year.” In the 
1951-52 report it occupies an entire page. And when we see Muskett, 
N. ‘and ‘Cheyney, P. among those most reserved books, we ask of course 
whether this trebling of circulation has been assisted by lowering of 
quality? Or was it always thus? The Gardner of, the Thirties, would 
have scorned these books, or at least maintained a silence as discreet as 
‘Auden and Day Lewis do to- -day about their earlier work in those same 
Thirties. We are aware of the relationship between quality and quantity, _ 
but of few good reasons why Muskett and Cheyney should occupy the 

‘prominent position indicated above. 

The typography of the Annual Reports has been improved, though 
the cover has been the same for the past five years. (Why, oh why, must 
every other library in the country use the title “ Reading in...°? We 
are waiting hopefully for “ Reading in Reading”). We regret also the 
absence of the personal and lively style we have come to associate with 
Mr. Gardner: Perhaps next year—? And a new cover? 

Our examination of aspects of three of the brighter elements (we 
borrow the noun without hesitation from Gwyn Thomas) in our profes- 
sion would be little more than tabloid journalism weré we to refrain 
from attempting some valid generalization from our observations. But 
we hope it is too early to draw firm conclusions. Our generalizations 
turn out tò be only further questions. .Does the progressive librarian 
expend himself in “ getting there”? Is the relative quiescence on arrival 
‘a symptom of normal organic decay? Or is it—and this we fear strikes 
nearer the root of things—that faced with. scrimping book funds, small 
staffs, even the passive resistance or active sabotage of older but subor- 
dinate librarians, the driving force of yesterday loses momentum and just 
maintains headway? Must it always end in 


“Shape without form, shade without Seon : < 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion! BPs 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


A NEW MANUAL? library administration and organisa- ` 
tion, and ‘issue an invitation to any 
chartered librarian to submit an essay 
of certain length on any one or more 


of these subjects. There must be 


1 AGREE with Thomas Clearwater 
wholeheartedly; a new | Brown’s 
Manual is. needed urgently. There is, 


I believe, a practical solution. Let 
the A.A.L. Council compile and pub- 
lish.a list of section headings for a 
proposed comprehensive manual on 
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many librarians, old and young, suffi- 
ciently -informed who would be 
willing to do this without payment. 

I visualise that a fair number of 


entries would be submitted for each, 


and the Council could then appoint 
an experienced editor for each section 
to select the best entry and subse- 
quently add or amend material as he 
‘may think necessary. j 
J. R. PIKE, 
Tor quay P.L. Deputy Librarian, 
‘WHILST agreeing with Thomas Clear- 
water that “no one librarian (reeling 
' bétween office and committee chair) 
‘can find time properly to write ,or 


‘judgement, 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


WE DO NOT wish ‘to quarrel with Mr. 


Sandall over the value: of Library 
Literature, and we welcome his contri-- 
bution, since we wrote about Library: 
Science Abstracts, and ‘passed no: 
fair. or otherwise, on. 
Library Literature or the Years 
Work. But it is an exaggeration to 
imply that, because Library Litera- 


‘ture contains a few abstracts—rostly’ 


‘of articles in foreign: languages—that, 


revise a book,” I would like. at ‘the.- 


same.time to suggest that the respon- 


sibility of writing textbooks should: 


not lie with the above “ reelers,”. but 
rather with the lecturers of the library 
schools. 


notes from many different sources‘ on 


his subject, and if he is worthy of his - 


place as a lecturer he should have ‘his 
- own contribution to offer as well. 
Why not have loose-leaf compila- 
tions -as Thomas Clearwater sug- 
gested? Dr. Walford’s Guides to the 
Professional Examinations are already 
to a certain extent out of, date, which 
, means that the books and articles 
recommended must be out of date, 
too. But these are only text books. 
We need sound professional literature 


Surely, any tutor who. has, 
lectured for more than one year has 


‘are “slightly ‘better” than the parallel 


version in LSA, it is therefore superior’ 
as an ‘abstracting journal. It ‘would: 


` be just- as simple, though quite’ as 


as well, and for these compilations of ` 


latest information or texts of ‘basic 
fundamentals will not do. We need 


books written from’ primary sources, | 


not written with an examination “in 
mind. Who has the time \to write 
these? Clearly not the full-time lib- 
rarian. Is it not again the responsi- 
bility of the schools? 

Now that the essay for the finals 
has been removed from ‘the syllabus, 
why not a thesis for an Honours 
Diploma? Many of the best essays 


in the past have been valuable: contri- ` 


_ butions to our professional literature, 
and some have been published in the 
‘L.A. Pamphlet Series. If the standard 
was kept high and the length limita- 
tion removed, this could be a valuable 
source of English contributions to the 
literature of our profession. 
Miss M. WILDEN- Harr, 
Student, N.W. Polytechnic. 


futile, to seléct one or two of the far 
more numerous examples to which 
fuller treatment is given'in LSA, and. 
put them forward as evidence of its 


‘superiority. This type of comparison: 


is, in our view, valueless. 


‘Surely it is, clear that, while LSA 
is, and claims to be, a collection of 
more or less informative abstracts, 
Library Literature is an index of 
titles with some annotations and a few 
abstracts. This we call an index. If 
Library. Literature were, indeed, an: 
abstracting journal, there would be no- 
LSA. ; f 

D. J. Foskett and J, S. RIPPON, 
The Metal Box Company, Ltd, W3. 


«THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN ”' 

your’ January Editorial -and the 
paper “ Where’s the ginger?” set me . 
‘thinking, and to my mind the two are 
closely connected. 

As a member of Council in 1922 
who opposed the change of title of the- 
Association, I felt ‘that such ‘change 


would be a first step to “loss of” 


ginger.” It was a seeking for: 

“respectability.” > And. as, respecta- 
bility increases, ginger decreases. So- 
we have you to-day referring to- the 
term “Library Assistant” as “slightly: 
derogatory” and the journal changes 
its title. Another advance (or retreat} 
towards ‘respectability. In 1922, my 
late friend Cooper, of Battersea, was. 
also on- the Council. . Supporting the- 
change, he said: “ We do not assist 


‘the library, we assist the Librarian.” 
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turned out of ‘the A.A.L. years ago? 
-Surely they assist the library rather 
than the librarian, 

I keep up my membership of the 
section for. sentimental. reasons, but -I 
have longed for the Association to 
show some spirit and say: “ Get out, 
this is for assistants only.” . 

After World War I, we were revolu- 
tionaries. We had our independence 
and we kicked. Not so easy. since the 
Association. meekly entered the fold 
at Chaucer House and became depen- 
dent on Grandma’s capitation fees. 
How we-used to chortle when Gurner 
P. Jones. read to us the witty but 
pungent letter he had written to an 
Authority which was advertising and 
offering scandalous rates of pay, or to 
one which appointed the local street 
lamplighter as Librarian. Mr. Smith’s 
article gives me to understand that. the 
Honorary Secretary doesn’t do that 
sort of thing.now. Perhaps it is un- 


dignified in the present status of the’ ' 


Association. Perhaps, Mr. Smith, the 

ginger has been washed away in a sea 
of respectability. 

A. E. CUMMINS, 

Tibrarian, The Chemical Society. 


_ STUDY FACILITIES 


ALTHOUGH in general agreement, with 
the letter from Miss Rothery and Mr. 


Rogers (November), I should like to . 


point out that it is.not entirely an 
advantage to library authorities that 
their staff should pass their exams. 
in the shortest possible time ; for no 


ee 


Then why wete Chief: Librarians not. 


y 


aes | 
sooner are they qualified than’ they- 
make every effort to move to a graded 
position, and are replaced by school- 
leavers with no experience. . This view 
may seem cynical, but I think that it 
cannot be ignored. 


JENNIFER SOLOMON, 
Tonbridge Branch, Kent Co.L. 


THERE must’ be many County ‘Library 
assistants like my colleagues: of the 
Isle of Wight County Seely ‘Library 
who are not sufficiently near a large 
town to attend „part-time élasses,. and 
must ‘for the most part rely „upon 
cortespdndéitce ` coursés. 

‘When week-end courses occur at 
Southampton or Portsmouth we are 
given the fullest support’ of our Edu- 
cation Committee, ie. time off to 
attend, and some help ‘towards ex- > 
penses, but must forfeit precious 
half-days and ‘juggle’ ‘with’ the time- 
table to get whole ones, and take a 
tiresome sea trip to the mainland in 
order to’ study the scarcer biblio- 
graphies and reference works. 
is no popping into the Picton Refer- 
ence Library for an hour on the way 
home, or a tuppeny-halfpenny ‘bus 
ride to the Westminster Reference 
Library for us. We either'go to the 
mainland at our own experise and 
inconvenience, or commit the more 
palatable - portions’ of Mudge and 
Minto to memory and hope. for the 
best. 


, Rona J. MILLMORE, 
Isle of Wight County Seely Library. 


EXAMINATION R 


‘DECEMBER, 1952 
' Edited by Dr. A, J. WALFORD. 
THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


History of English Literature 
by A.J, Walford 


This is the last occasion on ‘which - 


the English Literature and Literature 
of Science papers will be set under the 
existing syllabus. Henceforward the 
English Literature paper will begin 
with the Chaucerian period, and the 
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History of Science paper will include 
bibliographical questions. 

- Every one of the twelve questions 
in this paper should have been accep-- 
table. - Poetry, a form in which most 
students delight, was represented in no 
less than six .question—on Beowulf, 
Chaucer. the Elizabethan lyric, Milton 


Thete ' 


' similitude ; 


? 


T $ ane 
` "cit 5 g ’ 


Latin), ` the 
movements, Tennyson, and, partly, in 
the question on the development of 
the Arthurian legend‘up to Malory 
(Q.2). 


The relative easiness of the questions 


` may have had the ‘effect of leading 
` some enthusiasts astray, for the word- 
‘ing needed watching in four or five 


cases. 
In Q.4 (“Write an account of the 


‘Elizabethan lyric, naming the -most 


important writers and the sources of 
their work ”) the writers are. legion: 


nor’ should the lyrics which went into 


the plays.of Shakespeare, Greene and 
Dekker be overlooked. The sources 
were Italian songs, in many cases ; the 
words were translated, line for line, 
in their original metre, and thé musi- 


". (but including his prose, English and ` 
18th-century poetical . 


cal setting also remained. Sir Thomas ' 


Wyatt is the poet who brought the 


lyric back to English literature. * 


In’ both Q.6 and -Q.9 the - word 
“contributions” occurred, and it, may 
have been too simply interpreted by 
the hasty. In Q.6 the wording ran: 


. “Describe the contribution of either 


Daniel Defoe or Jonathan Swift to the 
literature of the period.” The request 
is for an account of values as well as 
works, Thus, Defoe used a perfectly 
plain and straight-forward narrative 
style, admirably suited to subject and 
purpose; he had a mastery’ of veri- 
he contributed to the 
pseudo-autobiography and the picar- 
esque novel. . Swift, greatest of the 


‘pamphleteers of his time, uses the 
simple style to perfection, 


and it 
became the powerful vehicle for his 
irony, wit, devastating logic, and 


‘allegorical. narrative. 


Q.9 js not too happily worded 


` (“What were the contributions of the 


Victorians to the progress of the 
novel?”): it could mean a number of 
things. Presumably, the question asks 
for a description of the variety and 
nature of the Victorian novel: the 
novel of purpose (Dickens ; Reade); 
the novel of passion (Brontés); the 
regional- novel’ (Trollope; George 
Eliot; Mrs. Gaskell; Hardy); the his- 


‘titles, clearly, will not. do. 


a ee ge 


torical novel (Thackeray; Lytton); the 


sporting,. political and naval novel 
(Surtees; Disraeli; Marryat). 
are also the philosophical novels of 
Meredith. By 1837 the main direc- 
tions, of the novel had been formu- 
lated; the novel thereafter shows 
immense diversity and becomes a 
social force. Its frequent appearance 
in serial form also needs to be remem- 
bered. 


An account of the development of 
English short-story, writing 
twentieth century was called for ia 
Q.12. A mere list of authors and 
The short 


in, the, 


There - 


story, from being merely a short novel, | 


becomes a literary form with a tech- 
nique’ of its own, In such writers. as 
Kipling, Wells and Aumonier the 
short story has a definite plot; in 
Katherine Mansfield and Coppard the 


central theme is a slight incident or © 


even a transjent impression. Somerset 
Maugham delights in both forms. 
Something of the technique and pur- 
pose of the novel figure in the stories 
of Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence and 


. Aldous Huxley, all of whom were 


primarily novelists. - The variety of 
the modern short story is well dis- 
played ‘in the fantasies of H. G. Wells, 
the humour of W..W. Jacobs, the 
satirical touch of “Saki,” and in the 


_Tustic sketches of H. E. Bas. = 


Literature of Science 
by, S. C. Goldid 


December’s paper was compara- 


tively straightforward, although can- . 


‘didates who were librarians rather 


than scientists would probably have 
been somewhat dismayed at the 
breadth of subject knowledge required. 
The only question I have a real 


- quarrel with is Q.10, the first two lines 


- the following headings in a technical’ 


of which I cannot understand: “ Give 
examples of the types of specific book 
entries you would expect to find under 


library catalogues...” I am puzzled 
by the conjunction of “types” and 
“specific book entries,” and have a 
feeling that what are really required 


.aré lists of titles of representative 
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“books 
‘topics asked for. 


. the candidate 


dealing’ with ‘the. industrial ` 
The candidate was 
‘fortunate if he had a knowledge of . 


the books required and “unfortunate - 


if his knowledge was centred on the 
‘very large number of alternative sub- 
jects which he might just, as easily 
have been asked. I do not feel that 
.a- candidate can be expected to have 
.a detailed knowledge of all branches ` 
of scientific literature any more than 
for -Assistance to 
Readers can have been expected to - 


_know all the vast number of reference 


books which some examiner or other . 


-will think he should know. 


The rest depend upon a knowledge 


-of the-text-books although the literary 
:aspects may not always be so easy to 


deal with. Q.1 asked for up-to-date 
:scientific’ books in the . Alexandrian 
Library under Ptolemy Il. This is 
‘only another way of asking for the 
scientific .books written during the 
third century B.C. The writings would 
‘include Euclid’s Elements and Optics, 


-and also his lost works—the Pseudoria, 


the Data, the Divisions of figures, the 
Porisms, the Surface loci, and the 


-Conies ;‘Apollonius’s treatise on Conic 


sections, Archimedes’s Psammetes 
(The Sand Reckoner), On the cylinder 
.and sphere, the Quadrature of the 
parabola, the Method and many other 
works on mathematics, mechanics and 


“hydraulics; the works of Hipparchus, 


now lost, together with his star cata- 
logue; the treatise On-the size and 


«distances of the sun and moon of 


Aristarchus ` of Sames; the astro- 
nomical and geographical works of 
Eratosthenes; and. the medical 
physiological, and anatomical works 
-of Nicander, Herophilus and Erasis- 
tratus, ` 


Q.2 on Pliny’s Natural” History 
might have caused some difficulty by 
:asking for the sources available to the 
writer. He himself tells us of many;,' 
‘including Homer, Heredotus, Xeno- 


- phon, Thucydides, Euclid, Democritus, 


Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes,’ Theo- 
phrastus, Dionysius, Ctesias, Varro, 
cand Strabo. In addition he used much 
word-of-mouth information from 
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„gases and their liquefaction? 


i 


v 


‘travellers and the natives of the parts 


he visited himself. . 


'Q.5 strikes me as presenting, per- 
haps, more difficulty than the others: 


‘it requires an outline of the dis- 


coveries and writings of the subject 
of gases since the investigations of 
Steven Hales in the eighteenth century. 


‘Joseph, Black’s work on “fixed air” 


published in Experiments upon mag- 
nesis alba, “etc. (1756), .Cavendish’s 
work on the manipulation of. gases, 
and his experiments on “fixed air” and 
“inflammable air,” published in his 
paper On factitious airs (Phil. trans. 
1766); Scheele’s experiments on com- 


‘bustion, including his discovery of 


oxygen (Feuerluft) and nitrogen . 
(Verdorbene Luft), published in 
Chemische Abhandlung:von- der Luft 
und dem Feuer; Priestley’s many- 
experiments recorded in Experiments 
and Observations on Different Kinds 
of Air; and Lavoisier’s work on com- 
bustion and oxygen should all find a 
place. But how much farther are we 
expected to go? Davey’s work on the 
halogens and Moissan’s preparation 
of fluorine? The discovery of the 
argon, helium group? Do we also 
require the work on the physics of 
This 
would form a question in itself and 
is not so closely related to Hale’s work 
as the chemical investigations. 

There remain ‘several questions 
which I have not commented on, and 
I am conscious that my choice ` 
is somewhat random. But as the 
number of candidates is small I would 
be willing to answer any specific 
queries they might like to-send to me. 


Literature of Social and Political 


Ideas by P. Havard-Williams 


No candidate who had covered the 
ground reasonably could have read 
this paper with disappointment ` or 
apprehension, Q.1 (Explain the im- 
portance of the city state in the 
history of early political theory)’ 
demanded a consideration of the city- 
state as exemplifying general political 
problems in .a comparatively simple 
political organisation, and of the: in- 


, _ 
fluence of this kind. of organisation 
on the philosophers of- the time, 
notably Plato and Aristotle. These 
were able to treat the fundamental 
problems of the state unhampered by ` 
many of the complexities of later ages. 

In an answer to Q.2 (The influence of 
Christianity, upon medieval political 
ideas), many.,of these complexities 
come to the fore. Medieval. political 
theory owed much both to Roman and 
Christian sources and to the growth 
òf political organisation in Europe. 

Christianity, besides contributing ,to 
the political thought of the period in 
writers from St. . Augustine, via 

Aquinas to William of Occam, also 
contributed in the institution_of . the 
` Church to, political organisation 
itself. The political thought’ of the 
Renaissance period is something of a 
mixture, including the nature of 
sovereignty - -and the divine right of 
kings, the concept of natural law and’ 


>a number of utopias; and the whole 


was infused with a new awareness of 
fundamental problems. The Levellers 
ànd the Diggers (Q.5) held progressive 
views in the eighteenth century.. The 
former flourished 1647-50, and pressed 
for equality among commoners alike ; 
their zeal was greater, requiring 


economic as well as political ‘equality, ` 


including common ownership of land. 
Winstanley’s: Law of freedom (1652) 
was the chief literary contribution of 
the movement. 

‘The contemporary writings of the 
American or the French revolution 
Q. 7) were likely to be known only 
by a minority of students. The 
former have already been treated in 
these notes. The latter include Mira- 
beau, by far the most important, 
whose views are found in his Lettres, 
Danton and’ Robespierre. German- 
political theory 1750-1850 (Q.6) is 
dominated by Hegel and Marx: Marx 
was writing his’ earlier works in the 
last five years of the period. Reference 
„should also be made to Kant and 
Fichte. Q.10, a familiar though 
difficult question, asked for a brief 
survey of. political literature since 
“ 1918 either in Great Britain or in the 
United States. 
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The remaining questions, asked. for 
a treatment. of the. ideas of Descartes. 
and Hobbes (Q.4), J. S. Mill (Q.8), 
Proudhon, William. Morris, the duc de 
St. Simon (two only). (Q.9),' .This 
due de St. Simon is not the nineteenth 
century Saint-Simon, but was born in: 
1675. He -was.a strong advocate of 
the declining nobility in Francè, and. 
thought that -the. greatness .of - his 
country lay in the past, wishing for é a. 


return to feudalism, 


THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS f 


Bibliography and PoR Selection 
by A. J. Walford. 


First paper. ` Both ‘papers were Very’ 
fair, and only Q.1 of the first paper 
should have caused any real trouble, 
for it was compulsory and carried! 
double marks. It ran: “ What. main 
sources would you Consult in order to 
prepare a bibliography of (a) Michaeli 
Faraday, or (b) Gilbert White of Sel-- 
borne, or (c) George Canning? Out- 
line the scheme of arrangement you: 
would adopt and the manner in which. 
you would proceed.” This called for 
background knowledge, but at least 
there was a choice between the 
sciences and the humanities. . Those- 
who had previously taken the Regis- 
tration History of Science paper 
should have been at home on Fara- 
day,. the chemist, physicist, and the: 
researcher in electricity and magne-- 
tism, Gilbert White, the naturalist,. 
offered an equally specialised appeal, 
but the local “pull” of Selborne 
should have been exploited to the full.. 
In the case of George ‘Canning, a 
knowledge was obviously required of 
the main phases: of his career: A 

chronological sense’ here would have 
helped not only in ‘the general 

approach but also in the actual 

scheme of -arrangemént of material.. 

Four main phases are discernible: the: 

Pitt and French Revolutionary period; 

Canning’s Parliamentary career fol- * 
lowing the death of Pitt; foreign: 

policy, 1822+27, particularly as regards: 

the’ concert of Europe and the “ New 

World”; and Canning’s ‘private life- 


and other aspects. Works by Canning 
(letters, contributions to the Anti- 
Jacobin, etc) would naturally precede 
material on him.’ The latter would 
. be broadly of two kinds, original 
sources material (e.g. Parliamentary 
debates, .plus contemporary news- 
papers, etc.), the F.O. and C.O. series 
at the Public Record Office, and MS 
material—in the British Museum and 
private, collections (see Historical 
Manuscripts Commission reports). 
Secondary material might be of two 
types: biographies, histories, and other 
reference material; and bibliographical 
aids (B.M. catalogue; Riches; Biog- 
raphy index; indexes to periodicals 
{especially Poole); Writings on British 
history. It is rewarding to think as 
well in térms of institutions (Canning 
House, Chatham House, the Institute 
of Historical Research, the Royal His- 
torical Society), and their publications. 
Centenary celebrations, contemporary 
portraits, and other miscellanea might 
be added. 

Q.2 asked for. criteria for (a) an 
index of periodicals, and (b) «an 
abstract journal, showing the differ- 
ence of purpose between (a) and (b), 
and quoting actual examples, The 
main points to look for in (a) are 
subject coverage, number and standard 
of periodicals indexed, language’ 
coverage, frequency, time-lag; com- 
pleteness of indexing (it may be con- 
fined to major articles only), and 
accuracy. ‘Miss Winchell deals satis- 
factorily with a number of these points 
in the Guide to reference books (pp. 
" 87-88). ‘There is also a good case for’ 
the provision of an author index, in- 
corporated into the main sequence in 
the International index and: appearing - 
as an appendix in the. case of IBZ. 
Author keys are not provided in the 
Subject index or Engineering index. 

-The abstract journal should emanate 
from an authoritative body; it should. 
have a clearly defined field and defin- 
itely fill a gap; it should cover world 
literature as exhaustively as possible 
(indicative only, perhaps, in the case 
of easily accessible material in Eng- 
lish: fuller,:in the case of little known 
foreign languages or less accessible 


journals; note Library literature prac- 
tice here).- Bibliographical details. 
should be given, and annual: subject 
and author indexes are. vital. Chemical: 
abstracts, with its annual and decen-- 
nial author and subject indexes, is a 
first-rate example. 

Q.8 asked for the main items which: 
should appear in: a specification for 
printing a, 50-page bibliography of 
local history, published by the library.. 
Obvious points are: number of copies; 
size of paper; paper; covers; title-page; 
type face and size; spacing; and lead- 
ing; illustrations (blocks provided?); 
galley and page proofs ‘(including scale 
of charges for corrections); a firm date: 
for delivery; and, possibly, a stipula- 
tion regarding reprinting. y 

Second paper. Q.1 (compulsory; 
double marks) covered both theor- 
etical and practical aspects of book 
selection, applied to either (a).a new 
branch library, or (b) a new special 
library; it called for a knowledge of 
actual book selection tools as well as. 
of book selection procedure. Mr. - 
Callander’s policy might be advocated 
for. the new branch library. Much 
would depend on the size of the lib- 
rary system, in actual practice. (Mr. 
Victor Woods gives an excellent des- 
cription of Birmingham procedure in. 
the Librarian, March, 1950), The new 
special library would concentrate on 
general reference material, subject of 
specialisation, and marginal material; 
on current ‘works, standard works in 
their latest editions, and periodicals. 
In citing examples of book selection 
aids, the student should avoid the 
tendency to quote exhaustive general 
bibliographies, The selective list, pre- 
ferably annotated, is much more use- 
ful, particularly -for building up a 
basic initial stock. 

In QQ.2 and 3, slight twists were 
given to issues otherwise straight- 
forward: . Thus, Q.2 read: “What 
various types of maps should be 
included in the stock of any. large 
general library? How might local 
circumstances make it necessary: to 
increase this provision?” The range 
of maps (including atlases) is wide; it 
embraces physical, historical, topo- 
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air route maps. 


Á rikl 


MN 


`- graphical, political, geological, cadas- ` 


tral,. soil, land utilisation, rainfall, 
industrial (e.g, power sùpply -lines), 
as well as charts and commercial and 
The building of a 
satellite town, a building estate project, 
new overhead cables, the discovery of 


‘minerals in the district, local excava-. 


tions, proposed new roads, railways, 
airports, and so forth will help to 
place the accent-on maps. Chapter 
13 of Roberts has.some pointers here. 

Q.4 was basic to the whole paper. 
It read: “If you were in charge of a 
library with a limited subject field, 


how would you ensure in practice that’ 


your book selection policy took into 


account all types of material published - 


in English and the’ principal foreign 
languages? Illustrate from any appro- 
priate field. Having chosen a subject, 
one must next detail the range of 
material, from year books and direc- 
tories: to encyclopedias and diction- 
aries, with text-books of -various 
grades, annual reports, appropriate 
Government publications, and material 
peculiar to the subject concerned. To 
tap all this material, in English and 
foreign languages, a wide choice of 
bibliographical aids will be necessary 
(national bibliographies, and lists of 
government publications, publishers’ 
catalogues, subject bibliographies, 
select lists (including accession lists of 
other libraries in the field), periodicals 
carrying reviews, abstract journals, 
indexes. Staff specialisation in’ book 
selection is valid here. f 

Q.5 was double-barreled, It asked 
for a description of the type of infor- 
mation to be found in a‘ Kelly’s 
directory of a large town, and added: 
“What other publications, local and 
national, would you provide to ensure 
that the fullest possible local informa- 
tion is available?” We do well to 


bear in mind the broad: groupings of a - 


classification for a local collection, or 
even the Dewey main classes. Local 
telephone directories, time-tables and 
guides, local Acts of Parliament, local 


council minutes, the local press, activi- 


ties of local societies and groups, data 
on local celebrities and events—these 
are straightforward. On a national 


scale—general reference books (e.g. 
Crockford), the ‘Ordnance Survey 
maps (especially 21in. and 6in.), the 
Victoria County History, the publica- 
tions of the English - Place-Name, 
Society, and reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, etc. Illustrative material is an 
additional source of value. This 
question gave the candidate consider- 
able scope, particularly if he were a 


_non-Londoner, 


Organization and Administration 
by F. N. McDonald 
First paper—General. © 
Four questions of an historical 
nature were set and no comment on . 
them is needed. Two other questions 


` were of more general interest. 


2. “The Library Association tries 
to provide for its members the services 


Ai of-a first-rate professional association, 
but charges only a third-rate subscrip- - 


tion.” Discuss. 

In the first place the Library 
Association is not strictly speaking a 
professional association at all, since its 
membership is not restricted to pro~ 
fessional librarians. A professional 
association has among its objects the 
improvement of the position of its: 
members, the promotion of facilities 
for acquiring ‘necessary professional 
knowledge, the improvement of ser- 
vices rendered to the public, looking 
after the general interests of its mem- 
bers, and the regulation of general 
standards of professional conduct. 
The Library Association subscribes ‘to 
these aims and it may be considered 
as. providing the services of a pro- 
fessional association. Its first-rateness 
is to be measured by its success. As 
for its subscription, the facts speak 
for themselves. The: major associa- 
tions levy two to three times as much. 

The Library Association is handi- 
capped in several respects. The mem- 
bers of many associations are engaged 
in private practice and their associa- 
tions lay down: the scale of fees to be 
charged, fees which if business is brisk 
will bring in a handsome income> 
Librarians, on the other hand, are 


a 


employees and work for a variety of 


employers, so that. the L.A. cannot . 


represent them all equally ‘well. 
Numerically the L.A. is weak and its 
members conduct salary negotiations 
through other stronger bodies. The 
L.A.’s influence in respect of salaries 
is therefore not great. Furthermore, 
there is no compulsory registration for 
librarians as there is for doctors, 
dentists and architects and others. 

In the matter of salaries and status 
‘the L.A. has not been particularly 
successful.. In other respects its 
success is a matter of opinion. It 
provides a corpus of professional 
knowledge and experience by dissemi- 
nating current information through. its 
library and information service, in the 
L.A. Record, and in Library Science 
Abstracts, it carries out public rela- 
tions activities; and its syllabus of 
examinations controls professional 
education. 


An increase in subscriptions, though ` 


doubtless necessary, would not in itself 
make the L.A. a first-rate profes- 
sional association. ` 

4. A wit has said of philosophies 
of education: *“ They are like London 
Underground trains. Don’t worry if 
you miss one. Another will be along 
in a few minutes.” Could the same 
comment be justifiably made of 
philosophies of librarianship? 

„Many candidates, following Irwin’s 
lead, will have said there is no such 
thing as a philosophy of librarianship, 
-and they are probably right. If, how- 
ever, we assume that, philosophy is 
concerned with the principles under- 
lying library technique, and the pur- 
poses of that technique—the implica- 
tions rather than the operation— then 
any general statement of objectives 
can be admitted, Broadfield, Butler, 
McColvin, Ranganathan, Wellard and 
Irwin himself are all writers in this 
field: -All these, it.may be noticed, 
are concerned with public libraries. 

The aims of librarianship are bound 
to alter with social and political 
changes. Public libraries in this 
country were developed when liberal- 
ism was in the ascendency; when free- 
dom of thought and expression were 
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cundenied* and individual rights recog- 
»nised, During the present ' century 
these rights and freedoms have been 
‘challenged and limited in the interests 
of the state, 
‘imposed the educational function of 
“libraries ‘remains;; but the education 
‘is directed through chosen channels, 
‘One of Broadfield’s contentions is that 
-libraries are a safeguard against the 
-coercive tendencies of the state, but 
_this is true only in. democratic coun- 
tries. Even in America librarians are 
having to resist encroachment. 

. The need to formulate. policies and 
-restate functions to suit changing con- 
‘ditions is therefore evident. The wit 
may have been accurate concerning 
education. Of librarianship it would 
ibe more apt to say we are still waiting 
for the train to take us Tight through 
,to our destination.. 


Second Paper. (a) Public Libraries. 

5, A number of municipal and 
«county libraries have conducted sur- 
‘yeys of reading’ and readers. ‘Discuss 
the value of such surveys and describe 
how you'would organize one. . 

The purposes, which a „survey could 
“have are: to’ evaluate reading interests 
‘as an aid to book selection, to gain 
‘information about non-users of the 
jibrary,: to find out whether, the library 
‘is giving the type of service required, 
‘to ascertain the educational and cul- 
tural significance of. the library, to 
interpret the library to the committeé 
‘and to. the public .and to give a 
‘detailed analysis of the werk done. in 
‘the library. . 

, Surveys may be made by means of 
interviews, ‘questionnaires or check- 
‘lists. - These may be confined to the 
users of the library, to the users of 
‘the library on a single day, or exten- 
ded to a cross-section of the whole 
«community. Care should be taken 
‘to secure replies from a group large 
-enough to be fairly representative 
‘Cone thousand js considered to be the 
Minimum), replies should bear directly 
on the point of -the survey, and the 
-questions themselves should be direct, 
‘concrete and conducive to brief replies, 
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Where these limits are . 


conducted by Mass Observation, forty- 
one questions were ‘asked, inchiding 
three check-lists designéd to’ discover 
the main ‘subjects of interest, the’ types 
of novels’ read, and: the: departments 
used. 

The aai of the ‘facts obtained 
should be careful, critical'and impar- 
tial. A false impression can easily be 
given by an accumulation of ` non- 
typical -cases, 


7. Comment. on the developments l 


in library: practice which have influ- 


, enced the “function and administration 


of the "public ‘reference library, to-day | 


compared with forty, years ago. 


Good work was being done ‘then as 


_itis now. The function of a reference 


library is as it always. was, to provide 
(1) information, (2) research facilities 
and accommodation for students. and 
(3) in its local collection to preserve 
local material. Perhaps the books 
are more freely available . now. 
Changes in library practice generally 
have been made possible by | the addi- 
tional income available’ since 1919. 
There are bigger book-funds so that 
more books of the type, needed by 
students are available in lending lib- 
raries. Co-operation and, subjeçt spe- 
cialisation have also made more books 
available. for home- -reading. Further- 
more, the. development ` of readers’ 
advisory .services has meant that much 


of what was formerly reference work - 


is now done.in the lending. department. 


A development in administration. 


has followed a recognition that. func- 
tions 1 and 2 are separate, The quick 
reference sections 


latter needs to be quiet, but the former 


are now often’ 
.separated from the main room. , The 


may be noisy (within limits) and. 


bustling. oe 
Other matters which could be dis- 


-cussed are the development of .com- 


mercial and technical. departments, .in 
the United States the growth of sub- 
ject departments as opposed to lending 
and reference departments, the: effect 
of micro-cards:and micro-films, and 


the . influence of- special, libraries, 
especially in the field of documenta- 
tion. 
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EDITORIAL 


EVER SINCE the introduction of the present Entrance Examination syilibus; 
the essay has been criticised for its futility (since candidates must have 
passed a similar examination only a few years before), for the unimagina- 
tive selection of subjects offered (smacking “ more of the late nineteenth 
than of the mid-twentieth century ”), and for its downright ineffectiveness 
- in preventing assistants who cannot present their thoughts logically and 
grammatically from proceeding to the Registration Examination. For al! 
these and many more reasons let us have done with it. Nevertheless the 
continuing infliction of this miserable penance on our novices is doing 
little positive harm. Few indeed who are held back by it would succeed 
in clambering painfully over ‘the next hurdle, or (which is more directly 
to the point) in becoming efficient members of a profession much con- 
cerned with clear thinking and its expressicn in words. 

But. another essay once formed a compulsory part of our Final 
Examination. It provided opportunity and incentive for a librarian to 
immerse himself in that part of his work which interested him most, and, 
if he would, to make an, original contribution to its study. It could have 
done much to enhance the status of our profession in the country, and of 
British librarianship in the world. The Library Association may yet be 
persuaded that its complete abolition was a major blunder—a blunder 
- which it is not too late to retrieve. Its exclusion from the compulsory 
achievements of a Fellow of the Association might well be justified on 
the grounds that an efficient librarian is not necessarily a man who is 
willing or able to indulge in original research. But there is a considerable 
body of opinion which would welcome the re-introduction of the (essay 
—and why not dignify it with the name thesis? —as a voluntary “ post- 
fellowship.” task. The designation “ F.L.A. (Hons.)” has been suggested, 
and we have been told that the L.A. Council would not sanction this. 
There ‘may possibly be method in this madness; we should welcome an 
assurance and an explanation. 

Meanwhile it is an undoubted fact that there are many members who 
are willing and able to undertake original research—who would positively 
enjoy doing it—if only they could be confident that work so done would 
not be wasted because unknown. Not all aspire to publication—the 
probable subjects of many theses might well be of too little general interest 
to warrant publication. But they would be-of vital importance to 
workers in the same and related fields, and if ever there is to be built up 
a corpus of knowledge of this type without the assistance of princely 
research fellowships, then it is essential that the L.A. should provide this 
slight (and every inexpensive) incentive. Let us hope that the fresh ‘air 
which is blowing through the cracks in our professional body may stimu- 
late new thought on this small but vital problem. The thesis could be 
the coping stone on the edifice of our professional education; the 
Entrance essay is only the stumbling block at its threshold. 
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WEEK-END CONFERENCE, 1953 ` 


tt may still be possible to secure a place at the Fourth Annual Week- 
end Conference, to be held at Hatfield College, Durham, from 10th to 
12th April. Full details will be found in the leaflet enclosed in last 
month’s issue of The Assistant Librarian. Application should be made 
immediately to the Conference Secretary: E. Wise, F.L.A., County 
Library Headquarters, 24, Old Elvet, Durham. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 


: The Inaugural Lecture will be given at Chaucer House at 7.30 p.m. 
on Thursday, May 14th, by Sir Frank Soskice, P.C., Q.C, M.P. His 
subject will be “ The Value of Reading.” 


ACTIVE DIVISIONS 


OF Five Divisional annual reports re- sheet Cambria were published; a 
ceived, that of the East Midland Divi- report on the interchange of staff in 
sion might well serve as a model of North Wales libraries and a register 


S 


its kind. Meetings attracted many of methods were compiled.- ` 
new faces and a successful week-end G Lond Division. 
conference was held. The Division reater London Division reports 


is active in professional education and sixteen meetings, which included con- 
is represented on the Local Joint sideration of the proposed increases 
Committee which arranges tutors and ia L.A. subscriptions, a revision school 
courses in the area. One hundred and nd the formulation of draft proposals 
forty students attended one-day revi- for L.A. policy. Supplementary to 
sion schools, A.A.L. publications these meetings, visits were arranged to 
were on sale at all meetings. several printers and binders. 


Eastern Division participated in two News óf two divisional meetings 
joint week-end conferences, From .comes in the North-Western News- 
Cromer a memorable visit was paid to letter. It will come as a surprise to 
‘nearby Felbrigg Hall, the home of many that his paper to Liverpool and 
Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer.. During District Division on ‘ ‘The world 
the same conference the Eastern -beyond the counter,” at Litherland, 
Branch Repertory Company (as it is was Mr. J. F. W., Bryon’s first appear- 
somewhat loosely called). gave its- ance before an A.A.L. ‘gathering. Mr. 
impression of the case of R. v. John Bryon’s performance on the platforin 
Farrell, Registration student. One- enhanced a reputation established as 
day revision courses were heldiat three a writer. At Stockport, five young, 
centres in May and October. - members of Manchester and District 
f ; Division gave ‘short papers of a good: 
standard. (‘Induction training” (the 
initial training of entrants); a stu- 
dent’s impression’ of the revision 
courses for the Registration Examina- 
tion at Burton Manor; the library 
service of Switzerland; work in a 
mental hospital library; and the basic 
principles of work with young people). 
None of these produced any real dis- 


Bristol and District Division reports 
no eductional activities but seven well-. 
attended meetings took place during 
the year. The Division’s report ten- 
, ders thanks to those members who 
have supported the programme by~ 
taking part in discussions and by 
regular attendance. The annual 
report of North Wales Hire was 
adopted at the annual general meeting | : ais 
at Colwyn Bay. Twenty-five per cent CUSSION. _ Were the subjects not. 
of the membership was present at all controversial enough? The Divisional 
meetings, of which there ‘were five. . Committee would dearly like to know. 


Three issues of thé, divisional ‘news- F.D.C. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of ‘the Library Association). : f 


57th Annual Report 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lsr DECEMBER, 1952 


THE success of the A.A.L., as of other similar bodies, is to be gauged 
by the satisfaction which it gives to its members. If figures are a valid 
criterion, the Association is successful in this—its membership grows 
steadily year by year—and the services which directly benefit the members, 
correspondence courses, publications, and Divisional activities, go 
smoothly on. Thanks are due to the devoted efforts of a large number 
of people whose names seldom hit the headlines, but whose service to the 
profession is none the less real and valuable. The financial cost of these 
activities in comparison with the good: they do is trivial, but the cost in 
leisure time and work by the people who organize them is far greater 
than is generally recognized. It is right that the Council on behalf of 
the membership -at large should express its appreciation and gratitude to 
those who really keep the work of the A.A.L. going. 

The whole of this year has been overshadowed by finance: our ee 
domestic difficulties, due to increasing costs, and those of the L.A., 
which we as a Section are inevitably involved. ‘The Council defined its 
policy towards the increase in L.A. subscriptions, as follows: “ to press 
for.as little increase as possible in the rate of subscription, and to continue 
to press for economy, without reducing the activities of the Sections: or 
the educational work of the Library Association.” The result of the 
A.G.M. at Bournemouth must be some reduction of the activities of the 
Sections, including ‘the A.A.L., but it is hoped that it will be only tem- 
porary. i 

After some three years of work; the “ Tighe Report” on the welfare 
and working conditions of assistants in public libraries was approved by 
the Council in March. This is the third report on this subject prepared 
by the “A.A.L.; the former two in 1911 and 1931 exercised a powerful 
. influence in improving the conditions of assistants, and it is hoped that 
the “ Tighe Report” may do likewise. In order that it might be brought 
officially to the notice of authorities, it was forwarded to the L.A. in 
May, with a request that it be‘issued under the terms of the Royal Charter. 
The. L.A agreed in principle to issue such a document, but little further 
progress was made in the year under review. 

A committee has been set up to prepare a similar report for the 
staffs of special libraries. 

The annual conference was held at Bristol in April on the subject 
Reading taste: its assessment and satisfaction. Excellent weather, smooth- 
running organisation on the part of the Bristol Division, and, spirited and 
penetrating discussions combined to make the week-end the success which 
is now expected of the A.A.L. Conference. The‘thanks of the Council 
are especially due to the local secretary (Miss B. C. Clark, F.L.A., of 
Bristol) and her local committee; and to the leaders: Miss E. J. Willson, 
F.L.A., J. W. Carter, F.L.A., and A, C. Jones, F.L.A. . 

The Inaugural Meeting, with its invigorating address by Professor 
_ Galbraith, and the A.A.L. session at the L.A. Conference ‘have been 
reported in the Library Assistant. 

The Council has considered more than the ‘ustial number of motions 
from ‘Divisional Committees, an indication. of the virility of the Divisions 
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and so of the Association as a whole. Among the matters to which 
Council requested attention by the Council of the L.A. were: —the unsatis- 
factory nature of the Entrance Examination and its syllabus (continued 
from last year); action to discourage applications for posts advertised at 
inadequate salaries; the recognition by the L.A. of the need for the publi- 
cation of statistical and other factual reports on libraries and librarian- 
ship; the unsatisfactory booklist in the Students’ handbook, and the pro- 
cedure at the L.A.’s Annual General Meeting. 

There: were five Council meetings during the year. The following 
attendances were recorded :— 

F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A. (President) 4; C. W. Tay‘or, F.L.A. (Vice- 
President) 5; E. A. Clough, F.L.A. (Past President) 2; A. Ll. Carver, 
F.L.A. 5; W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A. 5; F. C. Tighe, B.A., F.L.A. 5; O. S. 
Tomlinson, F.L.A. 5; Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A. 5; Miss E. Wragg, A.L.A. 
5 (National Councillors), Miss G. E. C. Edwards, A.L.A. (Bristol) 5; 
I. G. Hardy, F.L.A. (Devon and.Cornwall) 4; D. P. Mortlock, A-L.A. 
(Eastern) 2; T. N. E. Smith, F.L.A. (Eastern) 3; J. H. Lamble, A.L.A. 
E, Midland) 1; Mrs. M. A. Precious, A.L.A. (E. Midland) 4; J. N. Taylor, 
F.L.A. (Œ. Midland) 4; J. R. Howes, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 4; F. J. Owen, 
E.L.A. (G.L.D.) 5; L. J. Shaw, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 4; R. Brown, A.L,A; 
(Kent) 5; S. J. Brett, A.L.A. (Liverpool) 3; D. E. Gerard, F.L,A. (Liver- 
pool 1); J. S. Parsonage, FL.A. (Liverpool) 5; H. A. Chesshyre (Manches- 
ter) 4, succeeded by J. A. Dearden, A.L.A. 1; A. Glencross, F.L.A. (Man- 
chester) 1; L. Read, F.LA. (Manchester) 1; A. L. Smyth, F.L.A. (Man- 
chester) 4: Miss E. Jerram, A.L.A. (Midland). 5 CS Phipps, F.L.A.. 
(Midland) i; H. A. Whatley, F.L.A. (Midland) 4; E. F, Ferry, F.L.A. (N. 
Eastern) 5; A. Donnelly, A. L. A. (N. Eastern} 3, succeeded by E. S. Raven, 
F.L.A. 1; Ss. Barton, F.L.A. (N. Wales) 1; Miss J. G. Mason (N, Wales) 
2, RTC. Rowsell, F.L.A (S. Eastern) "5: C. F. Shepherd, A.L.A. (S. 
Wales) 5; P. A. Thomas, F.L.A. (Wessex) 5; D L Colley, F.L.A. (York: 
shire) 1, succeeded by H, Ward, F.L.A. 4; R. H. Malbon, F.L.A. (York- 
shire) 3; J. S. Bristow, ELA. (Honorary Treasurer) 5;. A, C. Jones, 
F.L.A. (Honorary Editor) 5; Mrs. L. Martin (Honorary. Education Secre- 
tary) 5; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. (Honorary Membership Secretary) 5; F. 
D. Cole, F.L.A. (Honorary Publications Officer) 2; W. Tynemouth, F.L.A. 
(Honorary Secretary) 5. l 

` Committėe meetings were held on the same day in each case: each 
member being on at least one Committee. In view, of the importance of 
its agendas ‘and the desire of members for information, and’ the chance to 
contribute to its discussions, the Service and Conditions ‘Committee became 
a committee of the full Council. 
Publications. 

There have been two additions this year to the list.of A.A.L. Er 
_ tions; Part 2 of The A.A.L. Guide to Professional Examinations (the Final 
Examinations) appeared in April, and A Primer of Cataloguing by Miss 
D. M. Norris in November. At the year’s end two other publications 
“ were well advanced—the Fiction Index, compiled by G. B. Cotton and 
Alan Glencross, and An Introduction to Historical Bibliography by N. E. 
Binns. The Reader and the Bookish (Manner (S. C. Holliday) and a new 
edition of Hewitt’s Summary of Public Library Law were both in the 
hands of the printers, and three other projected works were in manuscript. 
The year has thus been one of considerable achievement, and there is no 
sign yet of a slowing down in the programme of the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee. i 

Contributors to The Librar ry Assistant may be said to have fulfilled 
the promise of 1951. The steady stream of articles submitted for publica- 
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tion has gladdened the editor’s heart and allowed him some Fedon of 
selection. Special mention must be made here of two powerful articles 
by R. L. Collison on political censorship in American libraries, which 
earned editorial comment in the Manchester Guardian. AS à result of 
his appointment as Honorary Editor of the Library Association Record, 
Dr. A. J. Walford has had. to relinquish his editorship of the twice yearly 
feature, Examination Comments. Dr. Walford has given unstinted service 
to students through this Association and elsewhere (he is, of course, editor 
of the two volume A.A.L. Guide) and in expressing our gratitude we 
would add the hope that he may continue from time to time to participate 
in our educational activities. 

It was decided, in September to adopt a new. typographical layout for 
the journal in 1953, and also to change its name from the now outdated 
Library Assistant to The Assistant Librarian, thus echoing a change which 
was made long”ago in the name of the Association. 

Mr. F. D. Cole’s enthusiastic work as Honorary Publications Officer 
has perhaps been a contributory cause of the long period of ill-health 
which he has suffered this year. We hope that he may make a speedy and 
complete recovery, and are grateful to Mr. S. F. Symms who has carried 

on in his absence, 


. Education. 


Seventeen courses are now available to students: the notes and read- 
ing lists of each being revised regularly. Two new courses were intro- 
duced: the Literature of Science and‘ Technology and the Literature of 
Social and Political Ideas (sections of Registration, Group D). These 
courses are of particular interest to those members working in special 
libraries. During the year 1,005 long courses and 298 revision courses 
were arranged. : 

The formation by the Library Association of Moderating ahmis 
to consider problems arising out of the syllabus was welcomed, and one 
member of the panel of tutors was appointed as A.A.L. representative to 
- each of the two committees already constituted. 

The Council once again takes this opportunity of acknowledging the - 
` work of its 11 editors and 62 tutors, who so conscientiously strive to 
help students make the best use of the courses offered. An article by the . 
Chairman of the Education Committee, E. F. Ferry, F.L.A., was pub- 
lished’ in the Library Assistant to bring home to students the part they 
must play in undertaking a correspondence course. 

By the end of the year it was evident that, in order to cover increasing 
costs, the course fees would have to be raised. 

it has been a pleasure to welcome an unusually large number of 
members to the panel of tutors and editors:—Messrs. W. G. Brown, 

F.L.A., A. F. Carter, F.L.A., A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., S. C. G. Goddard; 
B.Sc., A-L.A., F. W. Gravell, F.L.A. (Editor), R. W. Griffin, F.L.A., 
R. E. Grimshaw, F.L.A., J. C. Haywood, F.L.A., B. Hunnisett, F.L.A., 
B. §. Hyland, B.A., F.L.A., J. G. Olle, F.L.A., A. II. Parrott, F.L.A., 
G. C. Tarrant, F.L.A, A. R. Williams, F.L.A., E. R. Yescombe, F.L.A., 
and Mrs. M. Pehlé (neé Lovell), B.A., F.L.A., a former tutor, has rejoined. 
. Thanks are also due to Mr. G. R. Davies, F.L.A., for his help in the 
compilation of one of the standard courses. Resignations have bèen 
received with regret from:—Messrs. P. Hepworth, M.A., F.RS.A., 
F.L.A., W. G. Thompson, F.L.A., J. P. Wells, F.L.A., and Mesdames J. M. 
Harries, B.A., F.L.A., A. Pickles, F.L.A., KŚ. A. Sincock, A.L.A. Messrs. 
W. A. Munford, MBE., B.Sc.(Econ.), FELA, and F. A. Sharr, B.A., 

F.L.A., became editors during the year, but later resigned, 
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Increasing use is being made of the A.A.L. Library, now. embed 


' with that of the Library Association at Chaucer House. Mr. D. C. Henrik 


Jones, F.L.A., Librarian and Information Officer of the Library Associa- 


_ tion, reports that 2,884 issues were made during the year from the A.A.L. 


Library (an increase of 480), and 101 books added to its stock, which now - 
totals 1,857 volumes. 


, Membership. - 


The Membership of the Section totals 6,490, that number of members ` 
having opted before 31st December, 1952. Comparative figures for pre- 
vious years are:— 

1945: 3,277; 1948: 4,583; 1949 :- 5,614; 1950: 5,660; 1951: 6,162. 


Membership figures as distributed over the Divisions are as under:—~ 


. Bristol .., N .. 174 Midland a -. 522 
Devon and Cornwall eer 2 . N. Eastern. .. 418 
Eastern Ts .. 118 N. Wales ... >.. 52 
E. Midland bul .. 332 S. Eastern .. .. 132 
Greater London .. 2159 S. Wales... .. 199 
Kent Sie ee TOO Wessex | ca ta T91 
Liverpool we en 454 Yorkshire © a 486 

* Manchester ia .. 467 Central a .. 385 

Total be 6361 


In addition to members attached to Divisions, there are 'members in 
(among other places) Scotland, Northern Ireland, Eire, Africa, Australia, 
India, Italy, Jamaica, Malta, New Zealand, Poland, Spain and the U.S.A. 
The distribution of The Assistant Librarian is even. more widespread. In 
1952 the largest circulation of the journal was 6,706 copies. 

A check on optings was made in June/July, 1952, and the number 


„who had opted by 30th June, 1952 was 5,476.: From the 1st July voting 


papers entered by- such members only were accepted. This brought the 
procedure of this Section into line with that of the parent body. As an 
econonly measure the distribution of the journal was similarly restricted, 
so that at 31st December the total number of copies of the Journal dis-’ 
tributed. to Divisions was in excess of actual membership by only 31; 
previously it had been as much as 1,380 (1951). To ensure this, Divisional 
geographical lists were very carefully checked: against the oneal 
Register. 


Finance. 

The statements of income and expenditure show. that during the year 
the Council, skilfully. guided by its Honorary Treasurer, was able to cut 
its coat according to the cloth available. That coat is now getting a 
little tight, but, let us hope, not out at the elbows. It continues to bea 
matter for self-congratulation that the A.A.L. has managed another year 
on the 1929 rate of capitation. It would have been impossible during the 
year to. have asked the Library Association to review the basis, of pay- 
ment, because of the financial state of the parent Association. The Coun- 
cil would, however, be justified in claiming that it has used to the greatest 
possible advantage the talents entrusted. to it. 

For the first year since 1948 there has been no beneficiary from the 


- ‘Benevolent Fund, and for the first year since 1942 there has been a- 


donation. 1 aes 


‘The Future. 


The immediate future is clouded by financial difficulties. The pros- 
pect for the distant future is, however, by no means discouraging, There 
is no doubt that financial stringency will be with us in this country for a 
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long time, and that the. development of libraries will be thereby hampered 
to some extent. But the real key to the future of a profession such as 
ours lies in the mental quality of its members. Ideas are the bricks with 
which. the future is built. There is no doubt that the quality of the 
younger members of the proféssion is at least as high as ever before, 
and there has, too, in the last year developed a widespread new spirit of 
enquiry and demand for constructive thought on the role and purpose of 
librarianship. .These-matters should be the concern of the A.A.L., for it 
is they which fundamentally determine the ftiture security of our members. 
aS F. A. SHARR, President. . 
W. TYNEMOUTH, Honorary Secretary. 


Central ‘Library, Newcastle upon: Tyne k 





LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


A.A:L. A TRADE UNION ? | 


MR. W. G. SMITH’S suggestions in the 
January Assistant have done all of us 
a service in that they have provoked- 
two such thoughtful and informative 
letters as those of Messrs. Moxey. and’ 
Haslam, Their -facts, I know, are 
readily available: nevertheless; they 
are facts which are not generally 
appreciated. 

Mr. Haslam points out that neither 
the L.A. nor the A.A.L. are “negoti-. 
ating bodies “>but supposing they — 
were? In my view, the Local Authori-' 
ties are far more likely- to accept a 


case for librarians put forward by `` 


local government ‘officers (as repre- 
sented by NALGO) than one put for- 
ward by a small, and necessarily 
biased, section of their employees. `I. 
think that where library workers fail 
Js in not pressing their views and 
claims more strongly on NALGO, 
both at local and at national level. 

’ For me it is a mattér of regret that 
the L.A. apparently takes so little 
interest in’ the service conditions of- 
its personal members, and I think it 
is a matter for congratulation that the ` 
A.A.L, is not equally apathetic. But 
let ug not seek to be a trade union ` 
ourselves: let us instead encourage the 
formation of organized opinion at the 
level of the individual library system 
by means of the setting up of staff 
guilds. Let these staff guilds then 
consider matters of concern to their 
welfare, and let them pass on their 
views both to their local NALGO 


Executive Committees and to the 
Divisional Committees of the A.A.L. 
According to Mr. Haslam, NALGO 


has always encouraged its members, 


also to be members of their profes- 
sional societies.. I would welcome a 
statement from the A.A.L. Council 
that the A.A.L. encourages its. local 
government members also to be mem- 
bers of NALGO. 


Branch Librarian, Ilford P.L. 


EXAMINATION COMMENTS 


Dr. A. J. WALFORD writes:— 
Students may have been misled by 
a too brief summary of points relating 
to Q.2 in the (December) Classifica- 
tion theoretical paper (Assistant Lib- 
rarian, February, p. 23). While close 
classification may be the norm for a 
central lending library in a city, cer- 


tain popular classes (e.g., fiction, biog- ` 


raphy, and. perhaps ‘literature) may 


-have a simplified A—Z author (or bio- 


graphee) sub-arrangement. In the case 
of the county library, the headquarters 


. students’ collection will probably be 


closely. classified. 





‘LLANDUDNO 


| Members attending the A.A.L. 
Session on 29th April—the Wed- 
nesday of conference week— 
- will like-to know of the dance 
arranged for that evening by the 
North Wales Division. Tickets 
(price 3s. 6d.) and further infor- - 
mation ‘from Miss E. Williams, 
Colwyn Bay P.L. 
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KENNETH JAY, 
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ASSOCIATION OF A 


a 


SSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE: 


' 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. ` 


Income. £ sd. 
To:— ; 7 
Balance brought for- 
ward from 1951 33 0 6 
Capitation grants . 2,016 8 0 
Subscriptions ... 410. 0 
“Library Assistant” 123 710 
Advertising - 312 10 0 
Stationery 3 60 4 8 
“Index to Progress”:— 
Sales 32 16 0 
Rentals 6 17 10 
Conferences and Meetings 153 18 11 
Miscellaneous 14 2 
£2,744 17 11 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Income. £ s.d. 
To:— 
Balance brought for- ; 
ward from 1951 157 15 7 
Students’ fees ... . 2.926 12 3 
Sale of notebooks 4 0 6 
1 
£3,088 8 4 


t 


ist January to 31st December, 1952 


i 








> Expenditure. £ s.d. 
By:— 
Printing “Library. Assis- 

tant” 1,077 i 10 
Distributing do. 197 1 
Payments to Divisions... 390 re 3 
Councillors’ expenses ... 422 14 5- 
“Library at Chaucer House 110 0 0 
Stationery k 81 9 7 
Postage 50 2 9 
Conferences and Meetings 191 2 11 
Election expenses 37 13 2 
Membership records 818 5 
Clerical expenses 85.15 0 
“Index to Progress” 41 3 4 
Miscellaneous 819 Q 

2,703 9 9 

Balance carried forward 
to 1953 4i 8 2 
£2,744 17 11 

COURSES ACCOUNT. 
Expenditure. £ s d 
By:-— i 

Tutors’ expenses 2,228 4 0 
Editors’ expenses 5 5 0 

Hon. Education Secre- 

tary’s expenses 97 10 0 
Postage and carriage ... 64 0 0 
Stationery aa 249 8 1 
Refunds of .fees 15 5 0 
Standard courses: 

Compiling 56 14 0 

.Editing 34 13 0 

Duplicating 283 12 8 

Collating 3° 7 6 
Miscellaneous 4 7 0 

3,042 6 3 
Balance carried forward 
to 1953 46 2 1 
£3,088 8 4 
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Income, £ s d, Expenditure. £ sd 
To:— By:-— 
‘Balance brought for- Balance carried forward 
ward from 1951 . 401 19 3 to 1953 414 6.4 
Donation 1 10 . 
Interest on Post Office 
Savings Bank Account 11i 
Appreciation in value of 
National Savings certi- 
ficates, January 1st to 
December 31st it 4 2 
£414 6 4 £414 6 4 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as on 31st December, 1952. 
sae Assets, . Liabilities. ' 
i £ s.d. . £ sd. 
National Savings certi- Balance of Fund on 
ficates: Value on . : 31.12.52 414 6 4 
31.12.52 abs 408 17 4 
Post Office Savings Bank 
Account 5 9 0 ; 
ia 6 4 £414 6 4 
` — -J == = 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. t 
i Income. £ sd. Expenditure, £ s. d. 
To:— By:— 
Balance brought for- Stationery 13 41 
ward from 1951 22 13 9 | Royalties 191 11 
Sales 1,247 6 11 | Distribution 10 12 
Postage, 30 0 
Advertising 21 16 
Insurance came, ee, 
Printing:— 
Binns 49 5 0 
Walford II 283 0 0 
Holliday . S.. 20 6 6 
Norris i 346 16 0 
Clerical expenses 12 12 0. 
Miscellaneous 176 
' 983 14 0 
Balance carried forward 
to 1953 286 6 8 
£1,270 0 8 £1,270 0 8 
All, the above statements audited and found correct, ; 
(Signed) D. P. Glover. J. S. BRISTOW, 


A, V. Dyson. 


4 
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BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT. 
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Honorary Treasurer, 


COUNCIL NOTES 


THE CHILL wind of economy, having 


forced the Council to combine the 
usual January and March meetings, 
blew fitfully throughout the proceed- 
ings on February 19th to remind us 
of its existence; nor was it the only 
thing which blew up from time to 
time. However, as students of Han- 
sard know, it is upon points of pro- 
cedure and the pressing of personal 
preferences that heat is engendered, 
and major items on the order paper 
usually pass in a quieter atmosphere. 
It was so on this occasion, 

The first of the important decisions 
reached concerned negotiation on be- 
half of librarians. This matter has 


already been mentioned in Council 


Notes and produced some excellent 
letters in the Assistant. A special sub- 
committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the points raised and its recom- 
mendations were debated in Council. 
The result is that the Library Associ- 
ation have been asked to initiate 
steps to secure provision in the 
Scheme, of Conditions of Service of 
clauses’ which 1 would compensate 
assistants for the awkward hours 
worked in comparison with the basic 
local government week, upon which 
the salaries and conditions of service 
are based. This, with some recogni- 
‘tion for parts of the Registration 
Examination held by the partly- 
qualified, would go a long way to 
remedy dissatisfaction in the General 
Division. But the Committee and the 
Council were concerned at the salary 
. structure of the profession as a whole, 
and have asked the Library Associa- 


local. government libraries will be’ 
hearing much more of this in the near 


‘future: this is only a preliminary gale 


tion Council. to attempt an improve- . 


ment on the most unsatisfactory 
.fifthy paragraph of the “A.P.TIIT 
Award,” which in all but the best 
authorities has been interpreted in 
the letter and not -in the spirit. The 
‘need for more prominence for lib- 
rarians and library staff matters in 
Nalgo at both national and local 
level was stressed, but it is obvious 
that action along these lines must 
come from librarians, Members: in 
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appoint 


ALA, 


warning. The question of the supply 
and demand of Chartered Librarians - 
was also discussed, and, is to be the 
subject of further investigation. 

The “Tighe Report? has now 
reached the stage where representa- 
tives of both the, A.A.L. and the L.A. 
have discussed it, and by the time 
these Notes appear, it should have 
received the final blessing of the L.A. 
Membership Committee and the L.A. 
Council, and be well on its way to 
publication. So far, negotiations 
have proceeded well, and the co- 
operation has been of a high standard. . 
Perhaps there aren’t as many reac- 


tionaries in high places as we thought 


at first—an opinion subject, to review 
in the light of events in March. It is 
hoped that the adoption of the Report 
and its publication will be announced 
at Llandudno. 

The Council then proceeded to re- 
the Honorary Education 
Secretary, the Honorary Membership 
Secretary, and the Honorary Publica- 
tions Officer, and elected Miss E. J. 
Willson, of Hammersmith, as Chair- 
man of the Council for 1953. Com- 
mittee were appointed,. and the - 
Council adjourned to enable them to . 
meet, resuming to consider their 
reports. “The new chairmen of com- . 
mittees are Miss G. E. C. Edwards, 
of Weston-super-Mare (Press 
and Publications), Mr. O. S. Tomlin- 
son, F.L.A., of Finchley (Education), 
hnd Mr. I. G. Hardy, F.L.A., of 
Devon County (Finance and General 
Purposes), 

The major item presented by any 
committee was the report on the 
Entrance Examination. , The A.A.L. 
had been asked by the Library Asso- 
ciation to present the views of tutors 
in conjunction with the Schools of 
Librarianship Committee. Entrance 
Examination correspondence © course 
tutors had been circularized, and a 
report based upon their opinions com- 


-y i : 
piled by Mr. Corbett and Miss; Will- 
sọn., It was this report which the 
Education Committee had considered 
and which, with minor amendments, ` 
will be the basis upon which repre-. 
sentatives of the A.A.L. will endea- 
vour to reach agreement with the 
Schools of Librarianship Committee 
before the matter is discussed by the 
L.A. The Entrance Examination has 
come under heavy fire from librarians, 
tutors and, students, and it is to’ be 
hoped that from the discussions now 
going on, this important first step 
in librarianship (if such jt be) will be 
made much more satisfactory. 

. The Annual Report of the Associa- - 
tion was considered, amended, re- 
_ punctuated, and. approved: for ‘publica- 
tion. It will, we hope, explain itself. 
The Council then heard reports of 
its representatives on the L.A. Coun- 
cil and of the arrangements made for 
future meetings, the Inaugural meet- 
ing, and the Week-end Conference. ` 
The Council decided last year to | 
separate the Week-end Conference 
and the Annual General Meeting, so 
that undivided attention could be 
devoted to each. It is hoped that the . 
Annual General Meeting will be held 
in the Autumn in the President’s home 
Division—which, for the benefit of 
those who may not know, is Yorkshire. 
The Library Association Memor- 
dum was considered in details after 
certain principles had been established: 
these were that the L.A. Council should 
be reconstituted to have a directly 
elected majority, machinery should be 
established so that important matters ~ 
would be referred to all members, 
and that any suggestion of a students’ 
section was to be vigorously opposed. 
-When it came to details, the Council 
were unanimous about Past Presidents 
being limited to one, and the posi- 
tions of Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer being open ‘to 
nomination by the Council and indi- 
vidual members, and open to ballot. 
Arising from a Divisional motion, it 
was resolved that annual subscrip- 
tions should be more equitably spread ` 
and that there should be only the 
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minimum necessary increases. ` 

~ It became obvious from ‘the discus- 
sion that the L.A. Council must re- 
capture the confidence of the member- 
ship. The Memorandum as such had 


not been well received, some having 


thought ‘that it had been deliberately 


‘issued to confuse the membership in 


order to prevent a change in the con- 
stitution. This is not true, because 
as the A.A.L. Council was told, its 
representatives had been a party to 
the publication of the Memorandum 
as a basis of discussion, so that action 
could be secured in 1953, instead. of 
1954 or later. It is, however, regret- 
table that confidence in the L.A: 
Council should have sunk so. low that 
such things can be imagined, and poss- 
ibly the most important recommenda- 
tion to the Library Association 
Council was that there should be 
improved dissemination. of informa- 


` tion about L.A. matters and more 


informative of Council 
meetings, 

The first: Council of any year pro- 
vides the President with the oppor- 
tunity to welcome new members, but - 
it must be rare for it to call for him 
to say “good- bye.” There’ were three 
such occasions during this meeting, 
The first was on the receipt of the 
resignation of Mr. Tighe on his 
appointment as City. Librarian of ' 
Nottingham. Mr. Tighe’s work for 
‘the Association needs no elaboration 
here, and he went with the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Report- for which 


reporting 


„he has been so largely responsible was 


well on the way to being launched. . 

During the proceedings, the Imme- ` 
diate Past President, Mr. Sharr, 
handed over his ‘badge of office to 
Mr. Taylor, who, in return, expressed 
the warm wishes of the Council and 


‘the: Association to Mr. Sharr, who was 


within a few days of leaving for his, 
new post in Western Australia. 


Finally, the, Council recorded its 


‘formal appreciation of ‘the assistance | - 


it had received in the past from. Dr. 
Walford, and congratulated him on 
his appointment as editor of the 
Library Association. Record; WT. 


y 


i 


TD. 


A. M. HALDANE 
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BOOKS FOR | 
STaver BY, RONALD, Ed. Government 


information and the research worker, 
1952. (L.A., 24s. (18s. to members).) 


, These lectures (a course ‘held at 
University College School of Librar- 
ianship in April, 1951) reveal just how ` 
numerous and diverse are the subjects 
covered by Government research. 
„There are twenty-four chapters, each 
dealing with a Ministry or Déepart-' 


- ment. It is not a bibliography (though 


G0 


some chapters include extensive lists 
of publications) but an extremely | 
interesting guide to activities that are 
becoming more and more important 
to every citizen. There are, for 
example, sixteen pages -of Colonial 
Office and Commonwealth Relations 
Office papers. e , 

It cannot be said that all the chap- 
ters reach the same high level; any 
collection is bound to be uneven, and °‘ 
some Ministries are dealt with briefly 
indeed. Those that particularly 
appealed to this reviewer (being 
somewhat remote from his field of 
interest) were “The. Problem of 
elimination in the fecords of public ' 
departments” and “H.M. Customs 
and Excise.” It is gratifying to note 
that serious consideration’ is evidently 
being given to the problem of infor- 
mation that is at present unpublished 
but not subject to any security restric- 
tion and available on request. There 
is general agreement that a regular 
guide like the Daily List would be of 
great value, and if such a- guide 
eventually appears, it will be due in 
no small measure to the opinions 
expressed on the course. 

Very few libraries can fail to bene- 
fit from this book. Those engaged on 
assistance to readers will soon realise 
its value: in the special library, as a 
convenient survey of work in their 
own and related fields; in the public 
library, for the broad scope and the 
many guides to more detailed infor- 
mation that are mentioned. The index 
is comprehensive for subjects but 
could usefully include personal names, 
for example, authors of reports; only 
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' STUDENTS 


the best-known Chairmen (Urwick, 
Uthwatt) are mentioned. This would 
mean considerable: extension, `of 
course, but the lesser-known names 
are the ones that cause trouble. 
D.J:F. 


PALMER, B. 1., and WELLS, A. J. The 
Fundamentals of Library Classification 
1952. (Allen ánd Unwin, 8s. 6d.). - 


A glance at any of the L.A. exami- 
nation results during the last few 
years reveals very disturbing figures 
in Registration Group A (i and iii). 
The poor percentages of passes 
obtained have been attributed to vary- 
ing causes, one of which has been the 
inability of the average student to 
. assimilate the principles of classifica~ 
tion, particularly in the study of logic. 
Examiners and tutors have over the 
last decade blanched at’ the constant 
repetition of “white rags, red rags, 
etc.”, and these select few at least 
would welcome another book setting 
out a new approach. It is doubly un- 
fortunate, therefore, that 
Palmer and Wells have failed to: pro- 
duce a book which will enlighten and 
make easier the studies of those un- 
fortunates who have still to cross the 
first hurdle in Registration. As ‘an 
intellectual exercise, their book is 
extremely interesting and the basic 
idea expounded of Personality, Matter, 
Energy, Space and Time valuable in 
helping the benighted classifier to be 
methodical. The volume is, however, 
a curious mixture of the woolly and 
the over-simple, and although students 
will find useful material in sections 
such as those on notation and divi- 
sion, they may have difficulty in under- 
standing other sections which are over 
elaborated. Over five pages of 
‘explanation of examples in practical 
classification, for example, are given, 
and the reader must turn back to the 
first explanatory page to check the 
interpretation of steps. 

Two relatively minor grumbles 
from one who does not claim to be 
hyper-critical or pedantic—the exces- 


Messrs. ` 
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SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE ORLANDO BOOKS. 


THE MILLY MOLLY 
MANDY SERIES 


THE AMELIARANNE 
BOOKS 


THE LITTLE MISS PINK 
BOOKS s 


THE PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 
PUFFIN ‘PICTURE BOOKS. 
THE PERE CASTOR BOOKS 
THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 


- LITTLE RED ENGINE 
BOOKS 


PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS/ 


YOUNG. NATURALISTS 
SERIES 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
‘Kirkburton * 
Huddersfield 








‘approach. but, 


Joy, THOMAS, 


sive use of the personal form becomes 
irritating (the word “we” appears 14 
times on a page picked at random, 
and this out of about 280 words per 
page), and the proof reading which 


missed four omitted letters in three 
- . pages. i 


Messrs. Palmer and ‘Wells are to be 


complimented on their originality in’ 


without wishing to 
appear too conservative or cavalier, I 
cannot visualise their arguments con- 


vincing the supporters of the more- 


. orthodox Phillips or Sayers. 


hand, librarians judge the trade, with 
all too few honourable exceptions, to 
be failing badly in the matter of 
imports. 

A very useful feature of the book is 
the collection of documents—Net, 
Book Agreement, Library Agreement, 
ete.—-which it prints in full: We are 
all too apt to content ourselves with 
an inadequate knowledge of their 
exact terms, 

Some of the Appendices suffer from. 
a sketchiness which is present in some 


. degree elsewhere in the book. The 


C.W.T.. 


Bookselling. (Pittman, 
15s.). a 
This book gives us a competent out- 


line of the methods of the trade, and 


. appears to, be addressed mainly to 


assistants: in the larger businesses. It 
is a pity that chapters could not have 
been devoted -to export and import ; 

firms large and small can and do work 


them to make a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the country’s, exports——in 
which books have a specially signifi- 


“Glossary of Trade Terms and _ 
Abbreviations” (two pages) should 
have been better done. or else omitted. 
The chapter giving a selection of 
Reference Books includes well-chosen 
items, but they are frequently inade- 
quately described—the entry for the | 


‘B.N.B., for example, fails to mention 


` up foteign mailing lists which enable 


cant part to play—and on the other 


` ` 


the essential point that it is a classi- 
fied bibliography, and the Statesman’s 
Yearbook is listed without annotation. 
These minor ‘faults should not be 
allowed to deter the intending reader 
of what will doubtless become known 

in time as Joy's Manual.” 
G.K.S.: 





THE THURLOE SERIES 


Bound in brightly coloured, hard-wearing cloths and sewn on tapes, 


the Thurloe Series contains important books on the following’ subjects 


that would otherwise only be available in paper covers. 


Arts and Crafts 
Cycling Tourist Guides 
` Electrical | 
Engineering 


Pets and Livestock 


Modelling, ete, 
Modelling-Railways 
Photography 
Wireless and Television 
Juveniles 


Samples and Lists sent free on request 


OPPENHEIM & CO. 


Ltd. 


25, Thurloe Street, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 


Teiephone Sy 


KENSINGTON 


6807 
\ 


and 9431 
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vA: Book in. the. Hand. 


is worth. ten in a list 


i At Hrd: we carry an exhaustive stock of the newest - 
books: on ALL subjects ‘so that Librarians. can examine * 
the actual books Perei buying. : 


' There is ‘also a wide Tange of ex-library copies of recent 
`. popular . books which offer great economies. 


ute 


oo ' Assistant Librarians are: equally welcome to inspect books 
a without any obligation to buy: 
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ne Second Floor i 
' Library co 
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FRENCH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


We are now obtaining children's books direct 
from French publishers. We ‘realise that the 
demand for such books is not universal, but 
most librarians will like to have some titles 
represented in their book stock. l 


We shall be pleased to send lists of the titles 

available and also sample copies to any librarian 

‚who is interested. The colour lithography, which 

is now being produced in France and’ Belgium, 
is of a very high standard. 








C. COMBRIDGE Ltd., 9 Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 5 
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Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Edited by A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Library 
VOL. XLVI, NO. 5 MAY, 1953 





A.A.L. COUNCIL CONSIDERS L.A. BYELAW PROPOSALS* 


Unanimous support for Haugh-Callander motion— 
Approval for proposed postal voting—Dissatisfaction 
with L.A. Council's new subscription scale. 


Early this year the Library Association Council asked all branches 
and sections to consider.a Memorandum on Constitutional Changes. 
Having considered their opinions, the Library Association Council 
then ,produced the motions which stand in its name on the agenda 
for the Annual General Meeting. It seemed logical, therefore, that 
branches and sections should consider the Council’s proposals and see 
-how far they met their own views. A Special Meeting of the A.A.L. 
Council was therefore called for March 26th to give the proposals the . 
careful consideration they deserve. 

The discussion was long and detailed, and the results at first may 
seem surprising; because, although the Library Association proposals 
(numbers 6 to 9 on the agenda) went part of the way to meet the 
A.A.L. views expressed in February, it was felt unanimously that the 
Haugh-Callander motion (number 10 on the agenda) was a more 
acceptable alternative. 

The main difference between the Haugh-Callander’ motion and 
the Bye-law proposal of the Library Association Council is the absence 
in the former of Past Presidents and Branch Councillors. The A.A.L. 
had suggested that the representation of Past Presidents should be 
restricted to the immediate holder of the office only; but they had 
originally been inclined to, favour the retention of Branch Councillors 
providing they were elected by a method more acceptable than the 
- present one. The reasons for this change in opinion are: 


(1) The size of the Council which would be appointed under 
the proposed Bye-laws; 
(2) The fact that although the. number of National 
© Councillors would be increased, they would still be a 
minority; 
(3) The cumbersome and expensive ‘method now proposed 
for the election of Branch Councillors. 


It was therefore decided that the Haugh-Callander motion would 
give.a stronger and more workable Council,.and:that motion 10 was 


*For details of motions to be submitted to the L.A. A.G.M., refer to L.A.R., March, 1953, 
pp. 90-93. : i 
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to be preferred to motions 6 to 7. Those who have attended previous ` 
annual general meetings where Bye-law changes have been proposed 
(this is by no means the first) will know that amendments to Bye-laws 
cannot be accepted. It.is obvious, therefore, that anyone wishing to 
“support the. Haugh-Callander motion, which is item 10 on the agenda, 
must oppose items 6 to 7. On the other hand, motion number 9 (postal 
voting) seems worthy of unqualified support. 
The Council’s original proposal to introduce a new scale of sub- 
- scriptions did not come as a surprise to the A.A.L. who, less than two 
years before, had expressed concern at L.A. finances, only to be told. 
to mind their own business, which, in equally difficult circumstances, 
` they can claim to have done very well. . f 
= The A.A.L. Council does not have in its membership that narrow- 
minded section of the profession who insist that the Association’s coat .’ 
should be cut according to its present cloth. On the contrary, whilst 
they have instructed their representatives to press for as little increase . 
' as- possible in the rate of subsctiptions and urged them to continue to © 
- press for economy, they have at all times indicated that this should 
be done without reducing the activities of. sections or the educational 
` activities of the Library Association. What the A.A.L. Council wishes 
to see is a strong, well-organised professional. association, giving 
adequate services’to all its members. : A 
The.Honorary Treasurer of the Library Association, whose gentle- 
manly and understanding conduct at Bournemouth and in subsequent 
negotiations with branches and.sections has increased his stature at a 
time when he was occupying the most vulnerable of all positions, 
showed in the L:A. Record before the Bournemouth Conference, 
clearly stated in his speech from, the platform at Bournemouth, and 
has since underlined, the need for extra income. Indeed, it is strange 
that librarians whose own library budgets have risen, and whose own 
salaries have been increased, are apparently unable to grasp the 
elementary fact that the Library Association’s expenditure is governed 
_ by the same conditions. 4 i 
The A.A.L. Council, however, did not agree that the subscription 
increases proposed last year were completely sound, and had recom- 
mended to the Library Association Council, in commenting upon the 
Memorandum, that annual subscriptions should be more equitably 
spread and that thereshould be only the minimum increases necessary. 
The A.A.L. Council were informed that a private member’s amend- 
‘ment (referred to elsewhere in, this issue) was being put forward, and | 
‘it appeared to them to be more acceptable than the Council’s proposed 
scales. The major objection to these proposed scales is the high rate 
of subscription charged to some members in comparision with others. 
For example, after’ her eighteenth’ birthday, the. subscription of a - 
provincial girl will rise from one guinea to two guineas! Indeed, it 
would seem that the scales have been calculated on the think-of-a- , 
number-and-double-it principle, because the next highest rate is four ` 
guineas, and would have to be paid by a provincial male of twenty-six . 
as well:as by those local government members in A.P.T.IV. 
Concern was also- expressed at the inability of the Library Asso- . 
aa = SS 66 . l 
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ciation Council to honour within a reasonable space of time its decision 
to publish a report on welfare and working conditions. The “Tighe 
Report,” having been agreed between the appointed representatives 
of the Library Association and the A.A.L., has been bogged down in 
the technicalities of procedure and distribution and is, at the moment, 
“referred back”: in other words, it is now in what we have too often 
come to regard as the usual state of suspended animation. 
It may be that the member reading this is unable to get to 
Llandudno, and at present there is no means of his opinion being 
expresse 
this possible in future years. The only thing to do, therefore, is to make 
your views known to those people who are attending; lend this copy 
of .the Assistant to your chief or your chairman, and, if the Bye-laws 
are revised under the Haugh-Callander plan, to vote “in the fall ” for 
the right people. In the current Libr ary Review Mr. Hutchings says, 
“Recollect that constitution changing is a tilting at windmills; execu- 
tive strength is what gives an institution its vitality.” The trouble with 
this windmill is that it just doesi’t turi—and must therefore be over- 
hauled. We must also raise the wind. ; 





W.T. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
L.A. SUBSCRIPTIONS: . _My proposal is that the scale should 

W. Tynemourn, F.L.A, ‘Hon, 8 oe a 
. Secretary, A.A.L., writes: ' Fi 

Comment has been made, on the poe ets Bie Aui i 
fact tbat last year the Secretary of Menter no ae i 
the Association of Assistant Librar- : ei hee aum af 
ians supported the Library Association e per annumor EEE 
Council’s subscription proposal: This, TA a ee 
as has been explained, was the result ae pepe feceiving a a salary 41a 6 
of a compromise between two sides of Me b peed al te 
a committee endeavouring to arrive at” f Rens A A SRRY 440 
a unanimous decision, The ‘scale Meriean eene a z salary 
finally approved was not entirely to 
my. liking, and would have brought in. of £375 to £524. + 3 3 0 
a larger income than the minimum I Members receiving : a \ salary 
and others thought necessary, but -it of £200 to £374 ... 2 2 0 
was very much lower than the scale Members receiving a salary = 
originally thought of by the Honorary of less than £200 œ 110 
Officers and was actually much nearer Retired. Members, : etc., as 
our idea of what the increased income Library Association scale 
should be than theirs. ° ga ; The advantages of this amendment, 


Because I no longer feel bound to in my opinion, are that it avoids the 
support the Council’s proposal, I am ridiculous situation suggested by the 
moving an amendment at Llandudno other proposal, whereby all boys 
which will be more in keeping with the joining the service in the General 
A.A.L.’s recommendation to the Lib- Division scale of salaries at the age 
rary Association Council “that annual of -16 would be automatically on the 
subscriptions should be more equit- two guinea rate; it breaks up the far 
abily spread, and that there should be too wide ranges of salaries in the 
only minimum increases necessary.” Library Association proposal, and 
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does not expect chartered librarians 
to pay a subscription because they are 
qualified, until that qualification has 
itself begun’ to pay dividends, The 
salary range of £375 to £599, for 
example, includes men in the General 
Division and very senior assistants 
(minimum qualification F.L.A.) at the 
foot of Grade V. 

Restrictions in the L.A. services to 
members have already become neces- 
sary, and to-continue to draw on 
balances is fair neither to those who 
built them’ up nor to those who. will 
have to replace them. To balance 


our budget is our responsibility. I: 


am moving this amendment, because 
it seems possible that the Council’s 
proposals may be defeated outright: 
partly because they are inequitable, 
_and partly because there is a lack of 
confidence in the Council. A flat 
refusal to raise subscriptions would 
imperil the Library Association: I 
believe that my amendment will give 
an increased and adequate income to 
an active Council, which next year 
will enjoy the confidence of, and be 
elected by, the majority of the mem- 
bership. 


Mr. W. G. Smita, Senior Adminis- 
tration ` Assistant, Tottenham 
P.L., writes: 

A year ago, the word “democracy” 
was whispered to the Library Associa- 
tion Council and, after all this time, 
the March issue of the Record (which 
only just missed appearing on the 
“more appropriate first of April) pro- 
duces a plan. And what a plan— 


democracy amok, elections galore! 
Even at present we have almost too 
many elections. I, for example, vote 
annually to elect people to the L.A. 
Council, my Branch Committee, the 
A.A.L, Council, my A.A.L. Division, 
the Reference and Special Libraries 
Committee, and my regional Group 


‘of that Section—a total of six -elec- 


tions. Now, if the L.A. proposals in 
item 6 on the Llandudno A.G.M. 
agenda are accepted, I may have to 
add three more to this total (one 
election for a Branch Councillor, and 
one for a Councillor’from each of 


‘the two Sections to which I belong). 


In all, this will mean nine elections 
with nine different sets of voting 
instructions within a period of about 
two months. What confusion—I can 
just imagine trying to explain how 
the L.A. operates to a new junior 
assistant (“ Now, the seventh set of 
ballot papers are for... .”) : 

It is almost unbelievable that these 
proposals are the result of a year’s 
work by our L.A. Council; a year in 
which it was instructed to produce a 
scheme giving a majority of Coun- 


-cillors elected by the members at 


large. It is fortunate that Messrs. 
Haugh and Callander have submitted 
an alternative motion for our con- 
sideration at Llandudno. Compare 
the concise and unambiguous wording 
of their proposals with the verbal 
smoke-screen put out by the L.A., and 
let the bus-loads roll to Llandudno so 
that we, as individual members of the 
L.A., may vote out the Counicil’s 
muddle-headed scheme. 





INAUGURAL MEETING 
This year’s Inaugural Meeting will take place at Chaucer House 


on Thursday, May 14th, at 7.30 p.m. 


The guest speaker will be 


Sir Frank Soskice, Q.C., P.C:, M.P., who will discuss “‘ The Value of 


of Reading.” 
present on this occasion, 


It is hoped that as many members as possible will be 


A.A.L. SESSION, LLANDUDNO 


The A.A.L. paper at this year’s L.A. Conference will be read by 
J. W. Carter, F.L.A. His subject will be “ The Effect of our Assistance 


to Readers”, 
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THE USE OF FILMS AND FILM-STRIPS 


IN TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
by WALTER F. BROOME, F.L.A. . 


AT A RECENT conference of educationists, Sir John Maud, Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, said:, “It is nonsense to. try to 
dismiss visual aids as a luxury ...; you cannot disguise their importance 
by calling them a frill.” The training of librarians has not included so 
much use of the’type of visual aids to which Sir John was referring as 
some would have liked. This has not been the fault of the profession 
nor its educationists, but has been due rather to the paucity of suitable 
material. During the last few years, however, a greater proportion of 
films and film-strips that librarians can use in training has become avail- 
able and the need for their use has intensified. 

Education for librarianship varies so widely in its type that a word 
on the actual physical handling and presentation of films, filmstrips, 
film-loops and slides may not be amiss. There are two methods of 
projection in the classroom: (a) in a darkened room, and (b) in a semi- 
darkened or undarkened room. The projection of any material used to 
illustrate a lecture at which students are expected to take notes can never 
reasonably take place in a darkened room. The introduction of the 
atmosphere of the cinema by projecting in darkness is thought by many 
to be quite foreign to the effective use of the projected image as a 
wholly satisfactory aid to instruction. To project in a semi-darkened 
or undarkened room is generally more convenient and more effective as 
well as causing much less dislocation of the class. There is very little 
. difficulty with modern apparatus in front-projecting a small bright picture 
which will not lose much in contrast in a suitably semi-darkened room. 
That is to say, á room in which sufficient general light remains to enable 
students to’ continue note taking. . A' method to be preferred, however, 
is to obtain, or.make, rear-projection equipment. This equipment has 
the added advantage of allowing the full control of the projected image 
to remain with the lecturer. Bearing in mind that a small bright picture 
is always better than a large dull one, whether front- or rear-projected, 
the comparatively small screen of the equipment listed below will prove 
most effective in undarkened rooms. A rear-projected picture 26in, wide 
will be as effective in a class-room of normal dimensions as a front- . 
projected picture of 40in. wide. A point to bear in mind when using 
rear-projection is that images are normally more “ directional ” than those 
front-projected on to a white screen. This will require the lecturer to 
ensure that all his class can see a bright image. 


Some Makers of Rear-projection: Equipment. 

“Daybright back projection unit” by Messrs. Stableford Screens, 
Ltd., 1, Stebbing Street, Latimer Road, London, W.11. 

“ESA. rear projection screen’ > by The Educational Supply Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., Esavian House, 181, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

“The Brooklands Unit” by The Perforated Front Projection Screen 
Co., Ltd., 43-49, Higham Street, London, E.17. 

= New Westone Daylight Rear Projection Screen” by Messrs. Andrew 
Smith Harkness, Ltd., 96-100, Kensal Road, London, W.10. 


Films and film-strips, etc., cannot be quite so easily used by isolated 
students. If they have access to the equipment, there seems to be here 
an opportunity for the Staff Guild to organise a local screening of suitable 
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material to supplement correspondence courses and private study. Where 
no Staff Guild exists (and even occasionally when it does), and there is 
access to a film-strip projector or a micro-film reader, film strips could 
be a very useful complement to individual study. Cheap hiring services 
exist for some of the film-strips listed hereunder. 

Lecturers who use visual-aids will need to take care that they intro- 
duce them as an integral part of the organization of their lectures and 
turn to them much as they would turn to the blackboard to illustrate a 
point. They will generally find that the use of the projected image to 
illustrate their own working will require very careful selection of visual 
material which cannot’‘normally be done quickly, The use of 2in. by 2in: 
slides facilitates this selection, but it is also possible to select frames from 
strips similarly. 

It is always desirable to avoid hee ‘we are going to have a film” 
approach to the use of visual-aids on celluloid. The class should be 
conditioned to the introduction of this type, of illustration as a normal 

_and natural sequence of instruction. 

It may be necessary at times to use film and film-strip in the same 
period. This will be infrequent, but when it is done it should be done | 
only to complement the one by the other for a:special purpose. / 

Sound films can scarcely be used to weave into a lecturer’s own 
working unless he can introduce the voice of the sound-track as the 
voice of a guest lecturer. It is often useful to remember that the sound- 
track of a film can be switched off at will; although, of course, no 
attempt must ever be made to project a sound film on a silent projector 
to achieve the same result. On many occasions the silent or mute film 
may well be the best. 
© After very careful consideration, it may be believed that a film-strip 
can be projected and accompanied, by the reading of the printed notes . 
supplied by the maker and be of use to the class. There may be some 
truth in this, but I firmly believe that it pays to re-edit the notes to suit 
a lecturer’s own style and to present the commentary from memory with 
vitality. Have the notes at hand just in ‘case the neéd arises. i 

A lirt of films, film-strips and: film-loops which might usefully find 
a place in the curriculum of training for librarianship is printed below. 
Addresses of the distributors are given at the end of the list. 


FILMSTRIBS. - 
; © Book Production. ' 
“Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record, M.A., in 5 parts. 197f. 
(Common Ground). ` 
A comprehensive survey in detail ‘with’ excellent notes. Specially 
recommended. 
Part 1. General history. 36f. General account from Assyrian to 
modern times. 3 
Part 2. Paper making. ` 36f. 
Part 3. Printing. 43f. Letter press printiig—machinery and 
processes. - 
Part 4. Illustration processes, 44f. | Omits colour printing, 
_ Part 5. Bookbinding and publishing.” 38f. | OS 
“ Books.” 21f. (B.LF,) 
Book production throughout its processes. 
“How a book is made.” 10f. (B.LF.) : 
A very elementary introduction. 
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Bookbinding. 
“ Bookbinding,” by Stanley H. Cox. 28f. (“Daily Mail”). ` 
A practical account of simple bookbinding. : 
s Bookbinding and publishing.” 38f. (Common Ground). a 
(Part 5 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 


Illustration Procésses. 
“ Illustration processes.” f. (Common Ground). 
(Part.4 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 
‘Omits colour printing. 
“Lithography,” by Yevonde and Bromfield. 43f. EEVA). 
A detailed account of the process. 
“ Medieval woodcuts,” by S. Savage. (Common Ground), ' é 
The art of printing from wooden blocks from 12—16th century. 
“Modern wood engravings,” by S. Savage. 29f. (Common Ground). 
. From late 18th-century to the present. ; t 
“Wood engraving.” 42f. (Unicorn Head). d š oo ¢ 
History and technique. 


Library Science. 
“Lets join the Library.” 24f. (Finsbury Public Libraries). 
An introduction suitable for 7—12 years of age. 
“Library adventure,” by J; Haywood and R. F. Vollans. 36f. (E.P. Ltd.). 
Suitable for 12—15 years of age. ` 
“Library buildings,” by Walter F. Broome. 36f. (B.E.F.). 
“Library co-operation,” by Walter F. Broome, 25f. (B.E.F.). 
“ Rural libraries,” by Walter F. Broome. 36f. (B.E.F.). 
The first two strips are especially suitable for use when introducing 
the Public Library.Service to school children. : 


å Local Government. i 
“Local Councils.” (Educational Productions). 

“Local Government.” (NALGO). 

“Local Government.” (V.ILS.). 

- Local Government, History of.” (Educational Productions). 


Newspaper Production. ` 
“How your local newspaper is- produced.” 35f. (“Bolton Evening News”). 
Free loan. A competent strip showing all processes. ` 


Paper Making 
“How paper is made to-day.” 30df, (EVA). 
‘(Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and paper making oom 
“Paper making.” 36f. (Common Ground). 
_ (Part 2 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 
“Paper making.” In 2 parts. 54f. (E.F.V.A, and “Daily Mail”). 
Part 1. “ Manufacture and use of paper.” 26f. . 
Part 2, “ Manufacture of hand-made paper.” 28f. > 
“Paper making in Japan.” 22df. (E.F.V.A.). i 
(Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and paper feg "s 


Printing. 
“A history of the written word.” 36f. F aDaily Mail”). 
Magdalenian painting to printing. Age 12+. 
“History of type design.” 47f. (Common Ground). 
Well selected to show development. . 
“Printing.” 43f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 3 of “ Book production in Europe,” ee P. D. Record). 
Letterpress printing—machinery and processes. : 


t 
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“Technical development of letterpress printing.” 2idf. (E.F.V_A.). 
i (Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and paper making ”). 
“William Caxton.” 36f. (V.LS.). 
Gutenberg and his associates. Caxton in Netherlands. 
Specimens of the work of Caxton, etc. 


. Publishing. 
“ Book binding and publishing.” 38f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 5 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 


FILMS, f 
Book Production, 


Ger also Printing, Publishing, etc.). 


“Chapter and verse,” 25m. (National Book League). 
Traces development of writing from the time of the « cave man to 
‘ printing, binding and publication. : 

ae Printing and Bookbinding.” 15m. (Wallace Heaton). 
In spite of its title it deals only. with printing. 


Bookbinding. 

“Club Magazine No. 29.” 5m. (G.B). 

This. short sequence included in a larger film of one reel gives an 
excellent background approach to the subject. 

“How to bind a book.” 30m. (Dryad, Leicester). Silent. ; 
Shows in great detail how to bind a book from the craftsman’ s view- 
point. Especially prepared for craft teaching. 

“New books for old.” 45m. (Dunn and Wilson, Ltd.): Silent. Last reel in 

colour. 
Shows work of a large bindery working for Public Libraries on a 
commercial basis. i 


Heating and Ventilating. 
“It’s in the air.” [Air conditioning.] (Hall and Kay, Ltd.). 


Illustration Processes. 7 
“Lithography.” 12m. (B.LF.). Silent. 
An account of the principles and methods of lithography; see algo: 
filmstrip of same title. 
“ Magazine magic.” 43m. (U.S.LS.). Colour. 
See under Publishing—part of the film suitable. 


Industry. 
“Resources discovered.” (A.A.L.). : 
A film Gin production) to show the extent of the valuable information 
available in the Public Library Service to Industry. 


Libraries: General surveys, 
“Books on wheels.” 14m. (Can. F.B.). 
Toronto Public Library service. 
“Index to progress. 23m. (A. AL,). 
The Public Library service in England and Wales, 
Intended as an indication of the facilities which might be expected 
by the public from a well-run Public Library. 
“Knowledge unlimited.” 10m. (N.S. Wales P.L. (L.A.)). 
` A propaganda film for increase in public book services in N.S.W. 
Also useful for its indication that industry can benefit from the 
Public Library service. 
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“Library of Congress.” 20m. (C.F.L. or U.S.LS.). 

Gives general outline of the Library. Rather too much “padding” 
for use in classroom. A silent version has been made by the writer 
(With: the kind consent of the U.S. Government) which omits what 
is not essential to training. 

“Montclair Library.” 23m. (Finchley P.L.). 

“New chapters.” 14m. (Can. F.B.). Colour, à 

“ News Magazine No. 12.” 7m. (U.S.1LS.). i 
New York Public Library. : 

s Not by books alone.” 20m. (U.S.I.S.). Colour. 
Rochester, U.S.A., Public Library service. 


Local Governinent. 

“ Changes in the franchise.” 10m., (G.B.). 
“County Government.” 30m. (U.S.LS.). 

Election, local government officials, education, etc, in America, 
“18th Century Election.” 9m. (Gateway). ‘Colour. 
“Local Government.” 10m. (C.F.L). 

Suitable for background study for Entrance students. - 
“New Councillor.” 2im. (C.F.L. UK 1234). 

Suitable for Entrance students. 
“Ratepayer’s money.” 8m. (G.B.). 
“Your local council.” 11m. (G.B.). 

Suitable for background study for Entrance students. 
See also list in Progress, Summer 1952. 


T Newspaper Production. 

“Newspaper story.” 20m.` (B.LF.). 

See also “ Home town paper,” under Publishing, 

; - : Paper Making. 

“Gift of Ts’ai Lun.” 20m. (U.S.1.S.). 

“Paper.” lim. (Ency. Brit.; E.F.V.A,). 

Teaching notes (Elementary). 

“Paper chain.” 30m. (Wiggins, Teape and Co., or G.B.) 

“ Story of paper making.” 14m. (E.F.V. eu 
Elementary and basic. 

“Tree to paper.” 10m. (B.LF.). $ 

Printing. 
“ Books for everyone.” 10m. (U.S.LS.). See under Publishing. 
“Linotype, printing and folding machines.” 3m. (B.E.F.). Silent. 
“Modern Linotypes.” 30m. (Linotype and Machinery Ltd.), 

$ Operation and application of standard models, 

“Story of printing.” 45m. (E.F.V.A.). . 
Very good production but elementary; j.e., it sets out to describe the 
processes to school children and moves rather slowly for adults, 
Very useful. There are also valuable wall charts and some smali 
three dimensional aids which go to make up this Unit. 

See also the filmstrip section. 

“Type speaks.” 26m. (U.S.1S.). Colour. 

History of movable type excluding Caxton—designing, casting, distri- 
buting type. 


! 


Publishing. ae 
“ Books.” 7m. (B.LF.). Silent. 
, Factory processes in'production—see also filmstrip of same title. 
“Books for everyone.” 10m. (U.S.LS.). 
— Typesetting, printing and binding—paper bound books, 
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oe Home town paper.” 20m. (CEL. C258). 
Part played by local newspaper in the life of a small Canadian 

agricultural town. ; 

“Magazine magic.” 43m. (U.S.I. S.). Colour, í 
Provides an interesting picture of the production of “ Saturday 
Evening Post,” showing all the technical processes. 

“Making books.” tlm. (Ency. Brit.; E.F.V.A.). Teaching notes. 
Elementary. j z 

“Spotlight on best sellers. 15m. QOth Cent. Fox). A 

$ Information on the essentials of “best sellers,” described by “best ` 

: seller” writers. : 

“ This- is Britain: Love of books.” 11m, (C.F.L. UK947). 
The work of William Morris, Eric Gill, Stanley Morison, Sir Francis 
Meynell and Allen Lane to support the opinion that book-production 
is an art form. ; 

See also “ Chapter and verse,” under Book Production. 8 


Special Equipment, 
“Introduction to punched cards.” 16m. (Powers-Samas, Ltd). 
“It must be somewhere.” 33m. (Remington Rand). Colour. 
A sales film giving an interesting presentation of filing systems. 
“ Punched ‘cards pay dividends.” 18m. (Powers- Samas, Ltd.). 
Shows in detail how punched cards are used in the Co- -operative ` 
Society—not so useful as “Introduction to punched cards.” 
See also “ Index to Progress,” for Adrema Machinery. 


Work with Children. 
“Books for boys and girls.” (B.E.F.). (In production). 
“ Book-week display.” 4m. (B.E.F.). Silent. 
“Their heritage.” 8m. (A.A.L.). (Extract from “Index to Progress Y 


Writing. 
-“ History of writing.” 25m, Œ. F.V,A.). 
See also “ Chapter and verse,” under Book Production. 


l 


FILMLOOPS. 


Probably the most potentially useful visual aid. The purpose of a 
‘film-loop is to concentrate and repeat a process or part of a process or 
procedure to allow an audience (class) to see that process until it-has had 
-full chance:to register in detail on the minds of the observers. A film-loop 
can be projected without interruption because it is.a continuous band of film. 


“ Binding a book.” (Dryad). 13 loop films. 
Setting up stitching frame. 
Setting up stitching frame. 
Sewing first section. 
Tying kettle stitch. - 
Tying on new thread. 
Gluing the back. 
Cutting the book with plough in press, 
Rounding. 
Backing. 
: Making the hollow back, 
i 11 Gluing the cloth. 
12 Marking outside papers. 
13 Putting on cover paper. ; 
. Machine (Adrema) production of catalogue cards.” (B.E.F.). y S 
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“Mobile Library—London.” 


“ Mobile Library—Rural,” 


BEF). 
(BEF). 


Hon.. Treasurer, Association of Assistant Lib- 
rarians, Central Library, Croydon, Surrey. 
Beechdale Educational Films, 75b, Arodene 
Road, London, S.W. 

“ Bolton Evening News,” Bolton, Latics; ., 

British Instructional Films, Ltd., Film House, 
Wardour Street, London, W.C.2. 

National Film Board of Canada, Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


“N.C.L. Procedure.” (B.E.F.). 
All silent. 

Addresses of Distributors: — 

AAL; 

B.E.F. 

Bolton Evening News 

BLF. 

Can, F.B. 

C.F.L. 


NALGO 


Common Ground - 
Daily Mail 

Dryad 

Dunn and Wilson, Ltd. 
E.F.V.A. 

Educational Productions. 
Ency. Brit. 7 2 
Finchley P.L. 

Finsbury P.L. 

Gateway 

G.B. 

Hall and Kay, Ltd. 


Linotype and Machinery, Ltd. 


Nat. Bk. League . 
N.S. Wales P.L., write to 


Powers-Samas, Ltd. 


Remington-Rand 


Central Film Library, Government Buildings, 
Bromyard Avenue, London, W.3. 

Common Ground; Ltd., Educational Graphics, 
44, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 

“Daily Mail,” Visual’ Aids Department, 
Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4. 


Messrs. Dryad, Ltd, St. Nicholas Street, 
Leicester. * 
Messrs. Dunn and Wilson, Ltd., Bellevue 


Bindery, Kerse Lane, Falkirk. 

Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33, 
Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 

Educational Productions (E.P., Ltd.), 17, Den- 
bigh Street, London, S.W.1. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Ltd., 
London, S.W.1. 

Finchley Public Library, .9, Hendon Lane, 
London, N.3. 

Finsbury Central Library, 
London, E.C.1. 

Gateway Film Productions, 9, Edward Close, 
St. Albans, Herts, 

G.B. Film Library, Aintree Road, Perivale, 
Greenford, Middlesex. l 


123, Pall Mall, 


Skinner Street, 


_ Messrs. Hall and Kay, Ltd., 50, Pall Mall, 


London, S.W.1. 

Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., 21, John Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

National -Association of Local and Govern- 
ment Officers, 1, York Gate, ‘Regents Park, 
London, N.W. - 

National Book League, 7, Albemarle. Street, 
London, W.1. 

The Secretary, The Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 

Powers-Samas Accounting Machines, Ltd., 
Powers-Samas House, 5, Holborn, Loridon, 
E.C.1. 

Messrs. Remington-Rand, Ltd., 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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1, New Oxford 


20th Cent. Fox 


Twentieth Century Fox Film Co., Ltd., Film 


Renters, 31, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Unicorn Head 


US.LS. 


Unicorn Head Visual Aids, Ltd, 40, The 
Broadway, London, S.W.1. . 
United States Information Service, American 


Embassy, 5, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


V.LS. 


Wallace Heaton 


Visual Information Services, 
Bridge Road, London, S.W.11. 
Messrs. Wallace Heaton, Ltd., 127, New Bond 


168a, Battersea 


Street, London, W.1. 


Wiggins, Teape and Co. 


Messrs. Wiggins, Teape and Alex. Pirie, Ltd., 


Mansell Street, London, E.1. 


“Thomas Clearwater” 


LABUNTUR ANNI 


By THomMas MUDDIWATER, pseud. 
(i.e T. E. Callander), 


IT COMES to us all. The axe is poised 


when one’s children ask “Do you 
remember when they had stage- 
coaches?” and it falls with a horrid 
thud when the Assistant, in all charity, 
finds that normal organic decay has 
set in. And yet we worn-out three 
might have been spared the merciless 
aptitude of that final quotation. Alas, 
poor Snaith, I knew him well, and 
now what is he? Shade without 
colour. 
bath-chair of woven straw, is but a 
paralysed force, with hardly the 
strength to get to India. And Cal- 
lander, who came out fighting at ten 
stone four, is fifteen stone of shapeless 
form, and bald as a coot into the 
bargain. Three expended expendables, 


‘shuffling quietly but too slowly to the 


grave, and all their fortune is that 
Callander has a waiting morgue which 
will hold all‘three of them. A pain- 
ful sight it must be for all the little 
Clearwaters who must endure another 
twenty years before, fertilised by 
normal organic decay, the pages of 
the T.L.S. blossom with three beau- 
tiful advertisements. Doubly painful 
because, when the glad tidings come, 
and Bethnal Green, Croydon and 
Luton ask for new librarians, all the 
Clearwaters will have become Muddi- 
waters, 

“But why,” my young readers are 


Time-honoured Gardner, in a , 


I 


asking, “why should our Thomas, 
whose water runs so clear and bright, 
come to this sad end? Why must he, 
who at twenty-five promises so much, 
become shapeless, shady and para- 
lytic at forty-five? What is going to 
happen to him in these next twenty 
years that will make our Clearwater 
but dishwater?” I will tell you, my 
dears. Inthe next twenty years, your 
Thomas is going to learn how many 
beans make five. He is going to learn 
about luxury services. He is going to 
learn from the lips of a hundred coun- 
cillors that everybody wishes him well 
but that now is, alas, not the time. 
He is going to meet politicians and 
learn their ways. He is going to 


“learn that March brings the budget 


and May brings the elections. He. is 
going to find out that first things come 
first, and just where public libraries 
come in this kind of grading. He is 
going to learn to catchee monkey, and. 
softly, softly will he tread. He will 
learn about the group meeting, about 
ward representation, about the A.M.C, 
and the ratepayers’ associations. He 
will learn patience, and he will learn 


_that the most superior new brooms 


‘have nice soft bristles. 
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‘He wil learn 
that, when a Reading Room has been 
open for seventy years, it will take him. . 
more than seventy weeks to close it. 
All this he will learn in the libraries 
in which he works. Outside them he 
will learn other interesting and useful 
things—about the A.A.L. ticket and 
about L.A. politics. He will become 


an examiner, and will learn something 
of the calibre of the assistant librar- 
jan. His careful wife’ will teach him 
that a family is raised on a salary, 
and his tailor will teach him that bills 
are paid with money and not with 
annual report covers. He will look 
back to the 1953 volume of the 
Assistant to the pages where he ban- 
died quotations, and when he recalls 
his pseudonym of the fifties he will 
perhaps echo Falstaff’s page:— 
*“ He said, sir; the water itself was 
a good healthy water; but for the 
party that owed it, he might have 
more diseases than he knew for.” 


TO THOMAS CLEARWATER > 


You see us only as our youth’s cold 
dregs? 

Wan bankrupts who have. spent our 
talent’s store? 

Time’s winged coach has run us off 
our legs? 


You think we doze, not sparkle— > 


trudge, not soar? ` ‘ 

Lord love youl, slaves to every brute 
and bore, 

We have to do, who only talked of 
yore, ` 

And if you deem that this the question 
begs, 

Remember—-things are not as hereto- 
fore: : 

Off whom could we, the mellowing, 
hope to score? 

Glass houses can be irksome; further- 
more, 

Grandmothers ‘don’t teach grandmas 
to suck eggs. 

. Stanley Snaith. 


Shadows of words long said 

And buried in the years between 

Rise up in mockery from their couch 
of lead 

For ‘all to say “What a have 
been?” 


‘We'll not complain; a little blood 
Lets out the humours. Let it be free 
If others stand where we ‘once stood 
The surgeons must the patients be. 


Frank M. Gardner, 
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SPECIAL CLOTH: 
BINDINGS | 


THE ORLANDO BOOKS 


THE MILLY MOLLY 
MANDY SERIES 


THE AMELIARANNE 
BOOKS 


THE LITTLE MISS PINK 
BOOKS t 


THE PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 


PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 


. THE PERE CASTOR BOOKS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 


LITTLE RED ENGINE 
BOOKS 


PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 
JOHNNY CROW, BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALISTS 
' SERIES 


Send for List of, Titles 


` 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 





BOOKS 


FOSKETT, D. J ò Assistance. to 
readers in lending libraries. 1952. 
(James Clarke, 12s. 6d.) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIANSHIP -has provided 

many notable recruits to the ranks of 

„special librarians. So far there is no 
sign of an adequate return flow, 
though the demands made on librar- 
ians in industry are such as to 
inculcate a.sense of urgency and 
responsibility. which their colleagues 


FOR 


in public service so, desperately neéd . 


and so often lack. We. must be the 
more grateful ‘therefore when a 
former “public” librarian, now trans- 
ferred to industry, elects to re-examine 
aspects of the public service in the 
light of his wider expérience. Mr. 
Foskett puts his finger unerringly on 
‘many weaknesses, and has the ability 
to make us see how very weak they 
are; and he puts forward a plan for a 
readers’ advisory service which, 
though it may provoke disagreement 
on points of detail, yet must neverthe- 
less make us extremely conscious of, 
and dissatisfied with, the hit and miss, 
methods which more usually prevail. 
He argues logically and forcefully for 


`. the dissociation of the enquiry desk 


from the counter, and its recognition 


as the true focal point of the library - 


service. . Such a situation has already 
come about here and there, and this 
book ‘must help to acoelerait the 
development. 

Rather surprisingly, little attention 
is given to the problem of integrating 
the lending library enquiry service 
with that of the reference library, 

though division into subject depart- 
` ments and Tottenham’s ~“service in 
_depth” are both referred’ to with 
. apparent approval as pointers to the 
“future. 
cuss the employment of non-profes- 
sional staff for routine duties, though 


Nor does Mr. Foskett dis- ` 


some such solution would seem to be ` 


a necessary corollary to his (and our) 
conception of “the true craft of 
librarianship.” Very few other topics 
are alien to his theme, and though 
such. introductory and background 
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STUDENTS 


material as the history of public lib- 
rary development, service to children, 
and cataloguing theory and practice 
has its relevance, it does account for 
more than its share of the book’s 141 
pages, ° 

A more fundamental distraction, 
however, is an uncertain sense of 
audience, resulting, on the one hand, 
in a carefully reasoned exposition, 
provoking and demanding equally 
careful and mature judgment on the- 
part of the reader; and, on the other, 
in the reiteration of familiar argu- 
ments for classified catalogues, ade- 
quate annotation, and other practices 
which could surely have been etched 
in more lightly. 

_ Mr. Foskett has given us food for 
much thought, and offers no less than 
a blue-print for an improved public 
lending library service. A general 
improvement: on lines such as these 
is bound to come—is ‘indeed long 
overdue. The reading of Mr. Fos- 
keit’s book will contribute in no small 
measure to bringing it about. 


G 


A.CJ. 

























FICTION INDEX 


-Demand for this publication 
has so far exceeded expecta- 
tion thdt the possibility of a 
reprint is to be considered by 
the Press and’ Publications 
‘Committee on May 14th. 


Every effort will be made to 
satisfy orders then in hand, and 
librarians and others who are 
thinking of ordering further 
copies are asked to make their 
requirements known as soon as 
possible. 


FICTION INDEX IS PUBLISHED AT 


30s. NET. 
AND IS OBTAINABLE FROM 


The Hon. Publications Officer 
(F.D. Core, F.L.A), Central 
Library, Porchester Road, 

Paddington, W.2. s 
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THE THURLOE SERIES 


Bound in brightly coloured, hard-wearing cloths and sewn on tapes, 
the Thurloe Series contains important books on the following subjects 
that would otherwise only be available in’ paper covers. 












Arts and Crafts Modelling, etc. 
Cycling Tourist Guides Modelling-Railways 
Electrical Photography 
Engineering . Wireless and Television 
Pets and Livestock Juveniles 


Samples and Lists sent free on request | 


OPPENHEIM & CO. Lid. 


25, Thurloe Street, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 
Teiephone: KENSINGTON 6807 and 9431 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN’ ., 
. Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians - ee a 
. (Section of the Library Association) i i 





Edited by A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Library 
VOL, XLVI, NO. 6 ` , . : JUNE—JULY, 1953 


IN CONFERENCE: THE A.A.L. AT DURHAM 


THIS, our. fourth annual week-end conference, discussed “The Funda- 
mentals of Librarianship,” under the ampie headings: Principles, Practice, 
and The Future. It soon became evident that these topics, even when 
limited by the outlines prepared by the discussion leaders (W. Caldwell, 
E. A. Clough, and H. A. Whatley), were too broad for more than an 
uneven and largely superficial treatment—although whenever a syndicate 
did dare to linger over a particularly challenging problem some most 
stimulating discussion, frequently followed by useful conclusions, did 
‘emerge. 

` The sessions on Principles provided few such moments, though a whole 
conference on this narrower topic might have permitted a closer approach 
to the Fundamentals we were seeking. There was clearly revealed an 
awareness of, and concern over, the uncertainty of our present aims, 
especially in public librarianship, but no clear and generally acceptable 
principles could be formulated for our guidance. It was agreed that- 
librarianship is essential for the preservation of freedom of thought, 
though it cannot of itself alone ensure that freedom. (The view that 
“where freedom of thought has not been preserved true librarianship does 
not exist ” attracted some adherents in one syndicate, but was not generally 
acceptable). And it was the majority view that libraries should cater for 
informal education in its widest sense, being adjuncts of the education 
system but not educational institutions in themselves. 

It*was recognised that library facilities should be available to all, 
and the conference logically decided that provision of those facilities 
should be compulsory, with inspection to ensure certain minimum stan- 
dards. Further discussion of principles centred largely on the question of 
book provision, and covered many of the topics of the Bristol conference. 
One syndicate arrived at the formula: The bookstock should provide a 
reasonable conspectus of the map-of knowledge, with its peaks related 
to local requirements, together with a good selection of “classical” fiction ` 
and provision for recreational needs. Another stated more simply that it 
must be related to the demands of time and place, and the varied standards 
of literacy in the community. rex 
Discussion of Practice, which inevitably: obtruded into all three 
sessions, provoked some of the liveliest exchanges and provided clear 
evidence of advancing thought on many important topics. . 

_ “Warehouse-type” deposit libraries received serious consideration. in 
at least two of the three syndicates, where it was felt that they could 
provide a more satisfactory solution to storage problems—especially in 
such schemes as the Metropolitan Joint Fiction Reserve—than the present 
over-crowding of already inadequate buildings. The comprehensive 
preservation of out-of-print works was recognised to be an important 
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feature of schemes of subject’ specialisation, and libraries which were 
handicapped by lack of space should co-operate in providing and staffing 
such depositories. 

Opinions as to the respective merits of small and large branch 
libraries were as usual sharply divided: “The small branch permits an 
intimate relationship between staff and reader—service based on personal 
knowledge.” “The small branch can be no more than a book distributing 
agency—purposeful readers need access to a large open-shelf stock.” 
“The large branch can make up for its impersonal atmosphere by pro- 
viding a readers’ advisory service.” It was apparently agreed that only the 
comparatively large service point could afford a readers’ adviser, but that 
such a library was under an obligation to provide one. 

The. professional and non-professional grading of staff was warmly 
approved in principle, with the qualification that it could not be applied 
at small service points, and some impatience was expressed that more 
determined efforts had not been made to resolve the problem. This was a 
notable advance on the opinion of the 1951 Manchester conference that 
although such a division of staff might be desirable it was as yet 
impracticable. š 

Centralised book-purchasing had its warm supporters, who claimed 
that it would provide our best means of influencing publishers, but the 
conference was not entirely persuaded. It was felt, however, that a 
closer examińation should be made of the practices of other countries, 
especially in Scandinavia. 

Later discussion in general session. resulted į in demand for an enquiry 
into the prospects of achieving greater uniformity in library stationery— 
about which more will be heard in the future. 

Socially, thanks largely to Mr. Wise and his local committee, the 
conference has once more proved a great success. The Council’s policy 
in- visiting successively widely different parts of the country has been 
amply justified by the preponderance of northern members presént—58 
out of 100 came from Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Scot- 
land, to say nothing of the 30 or so “day trippers” on Sunday. It was 
particularly cheering to encounter the enthusiasm for A.A.L. matters of 
our Scottish members, of whom no doubt we shall be hearing more in the 
future. 

In the quality of its discussions and the importance of its conclusions 
this conference has perhaps fallen somewhat short of expectations. This 
must be attributed to the very wide field for discussion, resulting—despite 
the efforts of three admirable leaders—in the piecemeal and sometimes 
cavalier examination of topics which would often have provided fuel 
for a whole conference in themselves: principles, the problem of growth, 
subject specialisation, centralised services, may be cited as examples. 
The more detailed examination of a smaller field might provide the best 
hope for a thoroughly successful conference in 1954. 

Conference procedure and the division into syndicates has again 
proved successful, but further modification may yet be desirable. A short 
general assembly might usefully be held after each session, to poul 
opinions and facilitate progress to the next stage; syndicates could, 

_ future, cover different aspects of a problem, instead of all trying to cover 
_the same ground; and a more concrete contribution to professional 
advancement might be made by planning the conference so that its con- 
clusions are, in fact, recommendations—as was done at the outset, in 1950. 

These are but a few of the possibilities which may perhaps be con- 

sidered when the 1954 conference is planned, for we may be sure that this 
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'A.AL. week-end conference will not be allowed to stagnate as other 


conferences have stagnated. In four years it. has become an important 
feature of the professional calendar, ‘and a vital experience for all who 
are able to participate in it. : 

` ACJ.. 


IN CONFERENCE: THE L.A. AT LLÁNDUDNO 


THE A.A.L, SESSION at the L.A. Conference attracted an attendance of 


nearly 400, many of whom were Chief Librarians or Authority members. . 


‘It is refreshing to note that year by year this session appears to prove 


attractive to so many of those attending. 

Mr. J. W. Carter’s paper, The effect of our assistance to readers, 
which will be published in full in the Conference Proceedings, proved as 
stimulating as those who had heard him at the Bristol Conference in 1952 
had expected, and the discussion after the paper was one of the best I have 
had the-opportunity of hearing. Mr. Carter’s theme was the provision 
of fiction in public libraries and the possibility of an investigation into 
the effects of the reading of light fiction on the public. He posed several 
questions to the audience, and in addition to attempting a wider definition 
of the term “light fiction,” quoted.from American and English authorities 
who had tried to assess the ‘psychological and social effects of the different 
modes of expression in modern society. He suggested that some form of 
research might be made into the symbolism of the novel and how readers 
tended to-interpret themselves (perhaps unconsciously) in such a medium. 
The widespread habit of light novel reading had a far greater importance 
in the mental and social life of the reader than the librarian was led to 
expect, and the provision of light fiction or its exclusion was based far too 
often on misconceptions of the problem. Mr. Carter considered that the 
restricted lives of novel readers inevitable in modern urban communities 
often restricted the reading done, and that no attempt at a drastic change 
could be successful. ' 

The discussion following the paper proved to be brisk and wide-— 
but it is to be regretted that nearly all the contributors were either 
Authority members or Chiefs. Not one younger member arose to, ask 
a question or press his views. 

i C.W.T. 


THE L.A. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The two outstanding features of the Annual General Meeting of the 
L.A. held on the Wednesday afternoon of the Conference, were. the adroit 
and statesman-like handling of a very difficult Agenda by the President, 
Dr. S. C. Roberts, M.A., and the resignation of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Irwin. í : 

The formal business of the meeting was conducted expeditiously, but 
the contentious items relating to the constitution of the Council and to` 
subscriptions aroused a very fiery discussion. At one time it did appear 
that neither of the two proposals relating to the constitution of the 
Council would be carried, and that the status quo would be preserved, 
After a demand from the floor of the meeting, however, for a ballot to 
be taken, the L.A. proposals received the necessary two-thirds majority and 
the Haugh-Callander ones were rejected. Items 7 (relating to the existing 
past Presidents), 8 and 9, were approved without discussion and without 
a recorded vote being taken, and it was only when item 5 relating to 
subscriptions was taken that the atmosphere became charged with a 
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_certain warmth. The Hon. Treasurer, in introducing the L.A. proposals, 


presented -a reasoned case, and it was only after the moving of the. 
amendment by Mr. Tynemouth (quoted in the May Assistant), that Mr. 
Irwin appeared to lose his usual calm and authorative manner. His 
very critical and outspoken condemnation of the amendment and his 
linking of the original motion with a personal vote of confidence did 
not have a very smooth response in the meeting, and when a vote was 
taken the amendment was carried with a very heavy majority. This 


‘vote led directly to the resignation of the Hon. Treasurer, an action 


which the meeting as a whole obviously regretted, and which it was quite | 


_ clearly felt was a most unfortunate and uncalled-for reaction to an 


amendment whose primary purpose was to relieve a little the financial 
commitments of the youngest assistant. 
i — CW.T. 


REVALUATIONS HI by Thomas Clearwater 


“TOO OFTEN the tail of readers’ requests tends to wag the dog of selec- 
tion...” we read in the handsomely produced Bristol report for 1951-52. 
Somewhat earlier, Mr: Reynolds, of Finchley, had referred to this animal 
in almost.identical words. Thinking in these terms, we wondered, idly 
perhaps, what made the tail wag in the first place. Then all was suddenly 
clear and’ we had found a new angle on The Great Fiction Question. 
Briefly, readers asked us for the books they had been conditioned to ask for 
—the Sunday Times and Observer (reviews, notices, puffs, advertisements, ` 
et al.) occupied the place of Pavlov’s hell and our readers reacted with 
reservation cards on Monday morning. This was good enough for 
Revaluations III. But out of the blue one of us said, “It has been done 
before”; see Library Review, Summer 1939, p. 55-63.” We looked and— 
please forgive us—we found an article “Books and Publicity,” by Stanley 
Snaith. (We must apologise to both our readers and to Mr. Snaith for 
naming him in Revaluations I, I, Ili. This third citation is entirely 
unpremeditated). On reading the article (or is it re-reading, for “Summer 
1939,” that -strange and haunting summer of impending disaster, tends 
to stifle most memories) we find that the writer has said much that we 


` intended to say, so we ask you to read it yourselves. He gives a biting 


analysis of publishers’ advertising in general and that of Mr. Gollancz 
in particular. “ ReasGned opinion is being remorselessly elbowed out. 
That an authoritative study of Borkenau’s The Communist International, 
one of the salient books of this generation, should occupy the same volume 
of space-as an advertisement of that trivial novel Rebecca (Sunday 
Times, September 11th) clearly shows. where we are going. The reign of 
the superficial is in full swing .... Meanwhile it is no easy matter to 
preserve a balanced judgment towards new books. The barkers are too 
deafening for that.” 

Mr. Snaith was probably thinking of librarians in their primary 
capacity as book selectors. But to-day, surely his words refer also 


. to the reader who is an easier mark for the barker, be he Alan Melville 


or Lionel Hale, who do not bark but coo in either faint praise or in 
mellifluous joy. The reader has few of the librarian’s defences against 
indifferent reviewing or advertiseméents—‘fanfare” like—measuring em for 
em the Sunday editorial. He has not even the rather thin defences he 
uses against other advertisements, for he can smoke X’s tobacco, lather 
himself all over in Y’s chlorophyll soap-—if he chooses to ignore the 
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New Statesman, or drink himself into a foul gaseous state with Z’s brown, 
blue or pink ale, safe in the knowledge that they will be more or less the 
same the next time he buys them. On this basis, and with his prejudice, 
he chooses or rejects. Not so with books, particularly the standardised 
product, crown octavo, 224p, 12s. 6d.7 coming off the “literary” assembly 
lines; for whatever the sickening similarity of content and form, each 
book has a’ new name, a new jacket, and new-old words to describe it. 
The reader never learns from his past disappointments, the unquiet mind 
never goads him to critical assessment of the mounting pile of super- 
` ficiality. There are always next Sunday’s notices to act as an anodyne . 
to the pain of Wednesday’s indifferent reading. He continues to grope, 
without map, chart or compass, through this bewildering land and does 
not know he is even lost. Librarians may put small lights in their windows 
to guide him-—book lists, advisory services and ‘“‘ground-bait” theories— 
but it is just not enough. If the tail of our book selection dog is being 
wagged, let us admit that we are ourselves the tail-end of the book . 
industry. 
We are both consumers’ and purveyors ‘of the product. But if- 
we are an outlet for the stuff fresh from the factories we have consoling 
balms—if we care to use them. In Critical times for authors: a survey of 
present conditions prepared for the Society of Authors [1953] we read: 
“Implicit in the whole theory of the public library system in this country 
is the belief that its raison d'être is the improvement of public taste. In 
. the last few years the demands of public libraries have played an increas- 
ingly important part in the shaping of serious publishing.” In other 
words we can, if we choose, wag the tail of the dog of book-publishing— 
if only a little at first: That we do not always make the attempt is shown 
by the books we do-nor buy—a familiar enough complaint, but one which 
is no less true on re-statement. The obvious book, good or indifferent, , 
we rarely miss, but in the purchase of the worthy but less obvious we do 
not always make a good showing. Consider as examples the following, 
from the London Union Catalogue (30 constituent libraries) :— 
J. C. FLUGEL: Psycho-analytic study of the family. 1921 (reprinted 1950). 
9 locations. 
Davip Gascoyne: A vagrant and other poems. 1950. 12 locations. 
JoHN CLARE: Prose, ed. by J. W. A. Tibble. 1951. 7 locations. 


As an example of British (and American) tolerance, Dr. Louis Shores, 
at the Library Association Bournemouth Conference (Proceedings of 
Annual Conference, p. 104), declared: “I have yet to discover a single 
public or college library in the United States that does not have at least 
one copy of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital.” It is also an example of British 
bibliographic ignorance that only 5 of the 30 London libraries have the 
complete work in 3 vols.—an American edition translated by Eden and 
Ceder-Paul. (This may be news to some Marxist for that matter). “The 
reasons for this lack of attention to the worthy but unpuffed are many; 
one at least is that librarians’ energy and money are being diverted into 
the dead-ends of commercial publishing. . l 

Among our readers, it is true, there are hopeful signs. If the appeal 
of Trollope is now waning, some recent translations of 19th century 
foreign literature have attracted attention.. Manzoni’s The Betrothed, 
and the fine series of new translations, mainly of French and Spanish 
literature, from Weidenfeld and Nicholson, (while not forgetting the 
immortal Penguin Classics) spring to mind. Most of ‘these have had 
more or less adequate reviews, but it occurs to us that whole generations 
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of readers have read neither review nor .re-assessment of some of our 
great literary heritage. It is not surprising, for what would it profit a 
publisher or editor to have a new review of the Everyman Père. Goriot 
when so many more market-worthy books clamour for notice. Occa- 
sionally a new issue of an important novel will be given V. S. Pritchett’s 
full and fine treatment in “Books in general” in the New Statesman, 
but generally such books are unreviewed and unnoticed. . Thus, in the 
field of the novel, librarians-may. perhaps see a faint hope. A public is 
ready to show an interest in the novels of the last 100 years, if only the 
publishers will publish them, the reviewers review them and the librarians 
-buy and advertise them. This, in itself, will not damn the flood of 
mediocrity we are usually offered in the BNB at 823.91, but at least it 
is a hope on which we can base some of our future fiction purchases. 
There is a vicious circle connecting publishing, library novel purchases, 
and unguided reading—it even includes the novelist who is often, some- 
times always, forced to mould his product to fit the pattern these forces are 
said to demand between them. Librarians and honest, competent 
reviewers have the power to break this unhealthy chain of events. Who 
will speak out now and back his voice with invoices? 


SECOND MOVEMENT ~ ~~ 
By A. G. CURWEN, 


Assistant, Westminster Public Libraries; Student, North Western 
Polytechnic. 


THIS ARTICLE was prompted by Mr. David Munro’s essay in the Assistant 
for November, 1952. He left plenty of room for variant opinions (which 
_ were not forthcoming), so I am tentatively putting forwàrd these com- 
ments for consideration and discussion. 

His plea is for the. musical instruction of all librarians. Regarding 
queries about music, he asks “ how often is the borrower met with a 
blank gaze of incomprehension . .. ?” and remarks that “ much, delay 
and annoyance may be caused by an assistant’s reserving a Symphony 
in G instead of a Symphony in G minor,” although one might add that 
as much or more trouble is caused in practice by the borrower’s failure 
to indicate on his reservation form sufficient details to identify the specific 
work and the kind of' score “required, points which should invariably be 
checked by the assistant receiving the request. Mr. Munro contends 
that we should all acquire a minimum knowledge of music, consisting of 
a broad outline of musical history—the main periods and principal 
figures, with special emphasis on developments since. 1790 (i.e., from 
about the death of Mozart)—and a general knowledge of the various 
forms and: genres, terms and symbols. “Its jargon -may be easily learned 
like any other.” 

I feel -that the superficial knowledge and false confidence ‘such a 
very sketchy “ education ” would bring might at times prove more dan- 
gerous than. a little honest ignorance. It is easy enough to memorize a 
jargon, with plenty of glib definitions, but to understand it is a different 
matter, both more important and more difficult. Obviously, the more 
one knows and understands any subject. the better, but superficial learning 
soon betrays itself. 

Are we justified in giving to music a special emphasis perhaps denied 
to other subjects? If I were asked about Mozart’s last piano concerto 
by a reader, I could quote both the Köchel number (595) and some of the 
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` principal themes from memory, but only because I am specially interested . 
in music, and Mozart in particular. But if he asked me for information 
on fuyères or capacitors, my face would certainly wear that-look of incom- 
prehension! Should I set to and learn the jargon of metallurgy and 
electrical engineering, from which these examples were taken? ‘It may 
be argued that we should concentrate on music because in a general . 
library more borrowers will be interested in music than in any other 
special subject. Two points need consideration. First, there will be 
proportionately more librarians interested in music, also. Second, we - 
should remember that it is being said that public libraries must make an 
active and effective contribution to the productive life of the country 
through service to commerce and industry if they are to obtain more 
recognition and,support from official and other sources. Would we not 
be better advised to concentrate on the study and provision. of ‘such 
services?—~for in truth the present standard is a disgrace, with a few 
noble exceptions. A borrower receiving a score of a Symphony in G 
major instead of one in G minor may well be angry, but is this worse 
than receiving a book on absorption when he had carefully asked for - 
one on adsorption? This.could be much more serious.. 

To return to music: will this smattering of knowledge be sufficient? 
Having been asked for a score of Bach’s second orchestral suite, will our 
assistant confidently reject the samé work when. labelled “‘ Overture for 
flute and strings-in B minor’? Very probably. He finds the viola part 
from Mozart’s Sinfonia concertante, K.364, lying loose; will he work out 
_ from its key signatura that it is in D' major, and then conclude that it isa 
transposed version not belonging with the edition of the other parts in 
E flat major? (Mozart wrote the viola part “in D major,” but directed 
the player to tune a semitone up. Many scores have the solo viola part 
printed in the sounded key of E flat, but Lionel Tertis insisted on the 
original in .his edition). If he is cataloguing music, will he assert that a 
fifteenth century motet is “in A minor” when it is probably in the hypo- 
dorian mode? We are also told that we should know the difference 
between a duo and a duet: I was horrified at my own ignorance. But 
Scholes (Oxford companion, 2nd ed.) and Blom (Everyman’s dictionary) 
both assured me that a duo and a duet are one and the same. (But 


perhaps “a duo” was a printer’s error for “a due,” a different thing 
altogether). i 

Another debatable question is that of assistance to. readers. “... 
every public library .. . needs also at least one assistant capable . . . of 


assessing the relative difficulty of its piano, vocal and chamber works, 
and generally advising and, assisting the intelligent music lover in his 
choice.” How can we do this? If we play or sing ourselves, we may 
be able to say roughly whether a work in our own medium is of elemen- 
tary, intermediate, advanced or concert standard, but can we do this 
satisfactorily for other voices and instruments? There are probably 
‘only two people who know what a borrower’s real standard is: his 
teacher and himself. This question of assessing difficulty and making 
recommendations needs more careful consideration, : 

It will do us little good to cram facts into assistants who have quite 
enough to learn as it is, and who may be tone deaf, Bebop fans, or simply 
uninterested. Is it sensible to explain the significance of. keys or the 
text-book differences between classical and romantic music to those who 
do not recognize the differences when they hear them? Music has its 
own language and script, like Greek; merely learning the letters of the 
‘Greek alphabet does not qualify one to undertake assistance to readers . 
in classical subjects. It requires no special training in either music or 
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Greek to answer normal reference queries, but assistance to readers_ 
involving actual music or classical texts requires infinitely more know- 
ledge than a facile mastery of jargons. 

Few British libraries are big enough. to be divided satisfactorily into 
subject departments, and not all feel that this is a good idea anyway, but 
with the spread of gramophone libraries there is good reason for creating 
a separate section with all musical material. grouped together, even if it 
only means a temporary.concentration of stock in one corner of the 
existing library. Staff who are musical should be given every encourage- . 
ment to extend their knowledge and use'it: this should be a pleasure, not 
a nuisance, Two things must be carefully watched: that the department 
is never without a proper staff of musical and interested assistants, and | 
that they do not get stuck there without any chance of experience in the 
work of other departments. 

The qualified assistant in charge should be responsible not only for 
the everyday running of the department, but also for the selection, cata- - 
loguing and classification of its material. It is essential that any depart- 
ment should have first-class tools, but “how often is the borrower met 
with .'. . a hesitant suggestion that he scrutinize the entire music section 
by himself with the aid of a recalcitrant catalogue?” Here Mr. Munro 
put his finger unerringly on a vital prob!'em—and lifted it off again. Surely: 
it is better to leave all this special material.to a properly qualified librarian 
than to pile it on to an overworked cataloguer who may not be familiar 
with the subject. But the state of music catalogues is not to be blamed 
solely on cataloguers: the provisions of the Anglo-American code and 
Cutter are hopelessly inadequate. The chapters on cataloguing and classi- 
fication in McColvin and Reeves’ Music libraries present one solution, 
probably too much simplified for many people, and the Library of Con- 
gress Rules for descriptive cataloging present another, probably much 
too detailed. Mr. Maurice Line discussed one side of the problem in the 
Library Association Record for November, 1952, and those interested in 
gramophone libraries may be heartily recommended to read the article 
oe reviews in the Journal of documentation, vol. 8, no. 3, for September,, ` 
1952. 

Even if our assistant can receive a request for “ One night of love” 
without a blush, will she snigger or ring up the local asylum if someone 
asks her who wrote Mozart’s Twelfth Mass? 


BOOK KNOWLEDGE. 
AND THE YOUNG ASSISTANT 


By P. D. POCKLINGTON, A.L.A., 
Chief Assistant, Chelmsford PL. 


LET ME begin by tracing the career of a moderately successful librarian. 
At 16 he enters the profession as a junior assistant. He works diligently, 
studies hard and at 23 he is an A.L.A. with a Grade I job as Senior 
Assistant or Branch Librarian. He progresses steadily up the ladder to 
-Chief Assistant or Departmental Head. He becomes a Fellow and is a 
Deputy during his middle thirties. Finally, in his early forties, he obtains 
his heart’s desire—-a Chiefship. ,By this.time he has learnt a lot, parti- 
cularly about books. Does he then spend the rest of his life applying that 
knowledge directly by working in the lending department of his library 
helping and advising readers in the choice of books? One is tempted to 
answer this question in ‘the emphatic manner of Eliza Doolittle but that 
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would be rather unkind in view of the fact that he, like many of his 
fellow chiefs, would probably be delighted to have the opportunity to do 
just what his junior staff complain he never does—‘‘bash” the counter! 
But such delights are not for him. He must spend his days kow-towing 
to committee-men: and other influential citizens, fighting the Boro’ Treas- 
urer and placating the Town Clerk, preparing his annual reports and 
ploughing through the literary efforts of other librarians-—in fact, 
` wallowing in a morass of administration. . 

Of course, we all know that the picture isn’t always as bad as I have 
painted. Most chiefs have a big say in the book selection for their 
libraries, whilst many make a determined effort to spend a few hours each 

. week in the public departments. Generally speaking, however, the vast 
stores of book knowledge which our chiefs have accumulated over periods 
of 20 and 30 years remain untapped and unavailable to the general 
public, who must seek advice from the counter staff, the greater majority 
of whom are young assistants with less than 10 years’ book knowledge 
behind them. To those who would retort, “ What about our Reader’s 
Advisers and Lending Librarians—haven’t they got the knowledge and 
experience required?” I would say this: librarians feel the economic 
pinch as much as any class of the community and until Reader’s Advisers 
and Lending Librarians are paid Grades VI-X instead of I-V, they, as a 
class, will remain on the young side and will work. their way into more 
lucrative, administrative posts at the earliest opportunity. Books and 
people are more interesting to most of us than reports and committees, 
but most of us have wives and children who must be clothed, housed and 
fed. `The moral is obvious. $ 

At present we start at the public and work our way to the desk. 

I have in mind an. alternative scheme which would work something 
like this. On entering the profession an assistant would be placed in the 
office as a Junior Library Clerk. Here his (or her) tasks would include 
the ordering, unpacking, checking, accessioning and withdrawing of books. 
As he became more proficient and vacancies occurred, he could become a 
Senior Library Clerk and progress to cataloguing and classification. 
“Whilst in the office he would be paid. General Division progressing to 
Clerical. After a few years in the office he is ready to fill a post as Library 
Assistant (or Assistant Librarian!), which means that he works in a public 
department and is paid A.P.T.I. By this time he has had several years 
working constantly with books and so has a good foundation upon which 
to build as the years go by „until he reaches the ultimate goal—Chief 
Librarian, a term synonymous with Lending Librarian. Under such a 
system those with the greatest fund of book knowledge would be available 
to the public and receive the highest salaries. Impossible? - Ridiculous? 
Maybe—I don’t know, and I shall probably never have the opportunity 
of finding out. Or again, I might receive an irate letter from the librarian 
of So-and-So informing me that just such a scheme has been in force at 
his library for a number of years, is mentioned in several professional 
text-books, and has been explained at length in a recent issue of the 
‘Record. i . 

Leaving my pipe-dreams for the moment, are there any practical ways 
in which we can become better fitted to serve our public—in short, to 
increase our book knowledge? Let me, at this juncture, state that I have 
no wish to condemn the younger generation (myself included) en masse. 

_I have met young branch librarians whose book knowledge is simply 

amazing. They seem to know not only the author and title of every book 
in stock but to have personally read each and every one. But these 
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bibliophiles with their prodigious memories stand apart. For most of us 

it is a case of plodding on; reading what we can when we can and remem- 

bering but a fraction of it, whilst at the same time trying to lead some 

social life—a-game of cricket, a spot of gardening, an outing with the 

family. Oh, yes—let’s not forget, too, that we also have to find some time 
-to study for our L.A. examinations! - We manage—somehow. A know- 
ledgeable manner combined with a crafty use of the catalogue and other 

bibliographic tools, helps us out of most difficulties. But every so often’ 

we find ourselves confronted by a Reader, someone whose favourite 
_ author is George Meredith, who reads Kierkegaard before breakfast and 
who quotes Dylan Thomas to us by the yard (only we don’t know it’s 
Dylan Thomas!). When this happens we bluster and “flannel” for all 
we're- worth until we can slink away covered in confusion and wondering 
why we ever left our safe retreat in the Forces or why we didn’t obey the 
childhood urge to become a deck-chair attendant! 

I am well aware that there will always be readers better informed 
about some books than the library staff. In the same way a grocer will 
meet certain customers who, for various reasons, know more about some 
of the products he sells than he does. My contention is that we should 
not be caught out so often, and I would like to put forward a few prac- 
tical suggestions by which the book knowledge of counter staff could be 
improved. . ; , 

In the first place, no library assistant ought ever to be ignorant about 
new publications. Librarians and senior staff invariably study at least 
one book-reviewing periodical a week. Young junior assistants are not: 
always so conscientious. This may not always be their fault; they may be 
unable to afford to buy, say, the 7.L.S., whilst the library copy is closeted 
with the Chief. I would, therefore, urge the provision of at least one 
literary periodical for the staff. A copy of John O’London kept in the 
staff-room to be browsed over during the tea-break will do more to keep 
the staff up-to-date in their book knowledge than half-a-dozen copies of 
the Bookseller kept in the Reading Room or filed in the Chief’s office 
and “made available if required”! It is an inexpensive method of keeping 
the staff informed; a year’s subscription to two such periodicals would 
cost no more than‘six professional text-books whose contents would soon 
become superseded. 

With regard to older books the position is slightly different. However 
lax we may be reading our reviews, the public 'soon inform us of the 
arrival of a Kon-Tiki or a new Nevil Shute. But what of the publications 
prior to our entry into librarianship? Remember -that I’m talking now 
of a generation of counter-staff to whom the 1930’s mean schooldays. Who 
is to sing the praises of Angel Pavement, South Latitude or San Michele 
to us? In our efforts to keep pace with what is new we tend to ignore the 
old so that much we could profitably read remains to us literally a closed 
book. Can anything be done to improve the situation? 

_ Firstly, I would like to see one page of each issue of the Record 
devoted to a general literary article. Why not invite leading members of 
the profession to write a few words on the subject of their three favourite 
books, telling us briefly what they are about and what makes them 
attractive to the writer? 

` Secondly, I would like to see the older members of the profession— 

the Chiefs and Deputies—take a little more trouble to stimulate the reading 

appetites of-their staffs. By that I don’t mean that I expect them to issue 

reading lists to their staffs, but rather that- they should occasionally 

unbend sufficiently to comment on a particular book or author to a junior 
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assistant when the opportunity occurs. The mere fact that Three Men 


in a Boat made the Chief burst a blood-vessel will usually be enough to 
whet an underling’s curiosity! 

Thirdly, I would like to see more “booky” A of both L.A. 
and A:A.L. I say “more” only because I presume that books are some- 
times discussed at these meetings. My own experience in: that line is 
limited to a Book Quiz included as part of the programme at a recent 
meeting of assistants at Chelmsford. Book quizzes can be great fun 
and often produce some astonishing answers. 

_ And finally, I would like to see the L.A. Entrance Examination revert ` 
to its pre-1950 state with the inclusion of an English Literature paper. 
Why this paper has been excluded in favour of an essay is beyond me. 
Any decent secondary school makes a determined effort’ to teach its pupils 
to write an English essay; very few such schools do more than make a 
vague attempt to teach their pupils. anything at all on the subject of 
English Literature. The result is that those of us who are ever likely to 
be able to write a passable essay are proficient in that line by the time we 
commence our study of librarianship; our knowledge of English litera- 


` ture, on the other hand, is, to say the least of it, sketchy. Prior to 1950, 


the eager assistant soon buckled down and became acquainted with the 
works of Hardy and Wells, Auden and Spender, Yeats and Synge. Now. 
such knowledge is not required officially for Entrance and without that 
goad to encourage juniors to explore.the pre-jet era their searchings into 


the realms of yesterday are likely to be few. 


That this problem of insufficiency of book knowledge among library 
staffs is a very real one and not merely a bee in my bonnet, I have no 
doubt. Readers have commented on it and ‘every young assistant eager 
to-do his job well has felt it at one time or another. I have tried to offer 
a few solutions. Perhaps you can forward some better ones. 





PLANS TO HELP STUDENTS IN THE LONDON AREA 


ARRANGEMENTS designed to ease some of the difficulties besetting part-time 
Registration and Final Examination students are being put in hand in the 
Department of Librarianship at the North-Western Polytechnic. 


Registration. 
Part-time Registration students studying for one Group at a time have, 
it seems to me, the following difficulties:— 


(1) They are often at a loss to know which subject they can most usefully 
study first. F 

(2) Few have sufficient background and experience to tackle successfully 
any Group (except possibly Group D) immediately after passing the 
Entrance Examination. Several tackle-one Group, then, finding it 
too difficult, ty another and make little progress, (One would like to 
introduce a “ Background to Books and Knowledge ” course between 
Entrance and Registration courses), 

(3) The syllabuses for Groups A, B and C overlap considerably, and some 
subjects can properly be studied only in relation to others, 

` (4) Normal one-session courses with packed time-tables, offer limited 

opportunities, for that thorough acquaintanceship between students 
and: lecturer which the educational process really demands, 


The Department i is therefore offering next September a three-year part-time 
course covering Registration Groups A, B and:C, conducted by a general 
é 
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lecturer assisted by specialists. We envisage that the examination; in one 
-Group could be taken in the December and in the other two groups in the 
June of the third year.” While, in the opinion of many competent to judge,’ 
a co-ordinated part-time course will be more effective than Group by Group 
- courses, students may feel that they will have nothing to show for their study. 
However, my experience is that many students who enrol for a part-time, 
Registration course do not sit for the examination at the end of the session, 
‘and we are told that the low national average of passes by those who take the 
exams. is largely due to immaturity and inadequate preparation. I believe 
_that most students passing the Entrance Examination in their ’teens are well- 
advised to’defer sitting for Groups A, B and C. We would welcome comments 
from students who are considering taking the course, which will probably take 
place on Wednesday or Thursday afternoons. 

Final, = 

One of the difficulties facing Final students tias been the absence of courses 
in the special alternative subjects. The demand for these courses is insufficient 
-tò permit classes being held every year, and a programme is being arranged 
which will cover most of the subjects over a period of three years. Details 
are being announced in the Library Association Record to give students a` 
chance to plan their studies. It will be a real help if-those who would like to 
take any of ‘these courses will let me know as soon as possible. This applies 
particularly to courses offered next session:—~ : 

Part III (a) (ii) English Literature, 1550-1660; : 

Part Il] (d) Science and Technology, First Paper, General Science; 

Second Paper (i) Mathematical and Physical Sciences, and 
Second Paper (iii) Natural History and Biological Sciences; . 

Part III (e) Fine Arts; . Part III (f) Music. 

Some of these courses will call for considerable research from the 
lecturers concerned, and we would like to be able ‘to assure them that a class 
will form, 

P. H. Sewell, F.L.A., Head, Department of Librarianship, 
e ; North-Western Polytechnic. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


BERMONDSEY PusLIC LIBRARIES. ` ciently central to make up for these 
Bibliography and ‘Librarianship: deficiencies. Hence the value of this 
a select list. Part I; 000-015. list which may enable some students 


[Duplicated]. to track down books which they fail 
This classified select list, the preface to find elsewhere. i a 
informs us, “has been compiled mainly . The catalogue of which this is the 


for the use of students of biblio- first part will eventually comprise 
graphy and librarianship.” These are about nine parts with an author index. 
books held at Bermondsey under the The select principle is unexpected— 
‘Metropolitan Special Collections even unsuitable here since the purpose 
scheme, and this duplicated list will > of the Metropolitan Special Collec- 
certainly be welcomed by London tions scheme is to be comprehensive, 
students as many of them, particularly and a complete list would seem to be 
those from the smaller special lib- more in accord with this conception. 
raries, find that books on librarianship In such a collection one may hope to 
:are not available for reference or loan find the obscure publications unob- 
in public libraries, while the profes- tainable elsewhere; these, however, 
sional library at Chaucer House is not Will not be given so that although the 
open at times when the average stu- catalogue may gain in brevity, some 
dent can study. A third difficulty has of its potential value will be lost. 

been that Bermondsey is insuffi- R.C.B. 
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A.A.L. AND NALGO 


The A.A.L, Council agree that more 
prominence for librarians and library 
staff matters in NALGO at both 
National and local level is desirable. 
Mr. Jay appears to anticipate the 
the Council by suggesting the setting 
up of staff guilds who would pass 
their views to both local NALGO 
executive committees and divisional 
committees of the A.A.L. Leaving 
aside the obvious difficulty of forming 
such guilds in small library systems, 
it seems doubtful if any useful work 
would result from such un-co- 
ordinated efforts. It might well be 
that hundreds of different items would 
be submitted for consideration, and 
the two-way reference (to local 
NALGO -committees and divisional 
A.A.L. committees) would add to the 
confusion. Some form of co-ordin- 
ating body appears essential, to which 
suggestions and observations from 
staff guilds, groups of members and 
individuals could be referred for 


consideration, and from whom con-’ 


sidered items of information (if neces. 
- sary after discussion at national level) 
could go to NALGO at branch and 
district level through individual répre- 
sentatives. 


It seems obvious that the body 
which should take on this task in each 
area is the Divisional: Council, or, 
perhaps better still, a specially formed 
Service Conditions Sub-Committee. 
During recent years, professional and 
technical groups, the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors and Building Inspectors imme- 


diately spring to mind, have made 


known their wishes through NALGO 
branches, and there seems no reason 
- why librarians should not follow suit. 
At the same time representation could 
continue to be made at National level 
through the L.A., thus providing 
“Operation NALGOAL” with a pin- 
cer movement. 


E. W. Moxey, 


Chief Assistant, Wallasey P.L. - 
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LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


-VISUAL AIDS - 


The training of librarians has not 
included so much use of visual aids 
(including films) as some would have 
liked, says Mr. Broome, and he sug- 
gests that this has not been the fault 
of the profession and its education- 
ists, but has been due rather to the 
paucity of suitable material. 


Why? The raw material has been 
freely available for years. Do we, as 
a profession, have to wait for someone 
else to point the way before we trans- 
form that material into effective film- 
strips? It can be argued that the best 
strips are those conceived and created 
by the people who are going to use 
them. It may be that the most suit- _ 
able people to select and arrange 
material for film-strips are our suc- 
cessful teachers and students of 
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librarianship. A good commercial 
firm can make a- negative from 
assembled material for remarkably 
‘little, and subsequent copies cost a 
sum which is little more than nominal. 
Perhaps some enterprising school of 
librarianship, or the A.A.L. itself, can 
take the lead jin bringing our pro- 
fessional education up to date.. 


F. J. E. Hurst, 
Manchester P.L. 


QUIZZES 


Two long general knowledge 
quizzes have recently been published 
in a well-known national daily news- 
- paper, and the answers to most of the 
questions have no doubt been supplied 
to members of the public by refer- 
ence staffs throughout the country, 
after considerable research. -Is it 
right, however, for assistants in 
reference departments to devote their 
energies to the solution of queries in 
order that people may possibly win 
large prizes as a result of their efforts? 
„The reference library is. primarily an 


information bureau, and should 
answer all legitimate questions without 
reservation, But are quiz questions 
legitimate? . 
: G. L. Higgens, 
Reference Librarian, Portsmouth P.L. 


WHO’S WHO ? 


Mr. Thomas Landau, who is editing 
Whos who in public’ and special 
libraries, wishes to remind those 
chartered librarians who have not yet 
returned their questionnaires to do so 
as soon as possible, in order that the 
publication may be comprehensive. 
Of particular interest is the possibility 
that, given adequate co-operation, this 
publication may serve as a record of 
librarian’s subject interests, and thus 
as a register of potential subject 
specialists (vide J. F. W. Bryon, in 
The Librarian, July and September, 
1952), With this in mind, Mr. Landau 
hopes to include a classified list of ` 
subject interests as an appendix. The 
editor’s address is: 14c, Belsize Park 
Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
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; EDITORIAL 


BYELAWS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS have occupied too large a part of our minds 
in recent months. A professional association is only a.means to an end; 
when it runs smoothly it helps us to attain that end, but when we must 
devote time and energy to the mere mechanics of its administration, then 
other and more important matters are bound to suffer. Now that both 
these controversial issues have been brought to a.mmore or less satisfactory - 
conclusion, by an Annual Meeting not wholly unrepresentative of the 
varied points of view within our profession, it behoves us to turn our 
attention again to more edifying matters, confident that the Library Asso- 
ciation of which we are an integral part need no longer be dangerously 
weak, either constitutionally or financially. 

It ‘would not be right, however, to leave unanswered the many criti- 
cisms which have been made of the A.A.L. as a result of its so-called 
“ political action ” at Llandudno. It is clear that misunderstanding of our 
motives-has lost us the sympathy of some erstwhile friends, while others 
have seized an opportunity to fan once more the flame of animosity which 

` it has been our earnest desire to quench with the cold Water of construc- 
tive common-sense. Our attitude throughout the recent’ discussion of 
constitutional amendments, and our reaction to the Library Association’s 
invitation to examine and comment upon its own Memorandum on the 
subject, have been entirely consistent with our deep concern for the well- 
being of the Association, and our recognition of the great opportunity 
for reform which the proposals offered. The L.A. can surely draw com- 
fort from the fact that the assistant librarians of to-day—who may truly 
be “ destined to dominate ” as the chief librarians of to-morrow—do recog- 
nise and. face up to their responsibilities in such matters. That they may 
also have valuable contributions to make will be evident from an examina- 
tion of the recent histories of our two organizations. 

Mr. P. Hepworth, writing-in the Library World (May, p. 188), i is par- 
ticularly bitter about the support given by assistants to Mr. Tynemouth’s 
amendment on subscriptions. “ How absurd and unfair,” he says, “ that 
the majority of members paying lower subscriptions can respond to an 
appeal for help of the parent Association by decreeing that the minority - 
of their seniors shall pay more—and themselves even less!” If we have - 
not misread. this statement—a likely enough occurrence admittedly—it 
implies that the Council motion on subscriptions was defeated, and the .. 
Tynemouth amendment carried, by a majority “present and voting” of 
junior assistants. This is simply not true, but if it were we should point 
out that the assistant librarians at Llandudno were there at their own 
expense (and often in their own time) because they were not prepared to` 
see matters of vital concern to themselves and to their Association decided 
by a subsidised group of chief librarians as an incidental chore during their 
annual reunion. In this view they were apparently supported by the vast 
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majority of those present, who had accepted “without a division” an 
earlier motion introducing postal voting for the future. = 
We resent most keenly the implication that this Association, as such, 
is either irresponsible or disloyal, or both. The reasons for his amendment 
were clearly stated by Mr. Tynemouth when he proposed it, and were 
clearly understood by those many chief librarians and authority members 
who supported it. Mr. Irwin’s view (L.A.R., June, p. 190) that “ our sub- 
scriptions should be built on the three categories of fellowship, associate- . 
ship and membership ” would be tenable only if the attainment of fellow- 
ship were automatically to be-accompanied by appointment to a more . 
responsible and better paid post, and not simply by the honour of paying 
a higher subscription. Being less idealistic than Mr. Irwin, we must sup- 
port the means-testers every time. As for the increased income from 
subscriptions thus to be levied upon the membership, those who supported 
_ the amendment received convincing assurance that the scale for which 
they were voting would provide an adequate income for the Association 
if it were economically administered—although, as J.F.W.B. has pointed 
out (Librarian, April, p. 82), little enough information was forthcoming 
from the Library Association as to the number of members in each 
income group upon which alone an informed decision could have been 
~based. The income which will be derived from the now accepted scale will 
be adequate for the L.A. Council’s own previously estimated require- 
ments—though these have now apparently been inflated by the dramatic 
post-Llandudno disclosure that there are weighty reasons “of the sort 
that cannot be discussed in open meeting” for anticipating future emer- 
gency expenditure of a serious kind. We cannot accept Mr. Irwin’s 
attribution of lack of statesmanship to the A.A.L. i 
Mr. Hepworth’s final observation, that “the A.A.L. .. . seem des- 
tinued to dominate or secede in the near future,” does not really merit 
the great deal of deep and far-sighted thought which his colleague Mr. 
Enser (Library World, June, p. 215) is prepared to lavish upon it. The 
- interests of the Library Association are the interests of the A.A.L., and 
' though we have thought for some time that the working arrangement 
between the two bodies could be improved, we seek no such disastrous 
changes as our Jeremiahs predict. Earlier attempts to review the relation- 
. ship have failed through no fault of ours, and we should welcome a sin- 
cere examination of the L.A. structure—-with particular reference to our 
own Section—having as its object the improvement of our organization 
and ultimately the good of our profession. g 


a * x * 


THE A.A.L. COUNCIL is profoundly disturbed at the occasional acceptance 
by members of posts which have been blacklisted because of the inadequate 
salaries offered. It is no less profoundly disturbed by the fact that the 
Library Association appears to take its parental responsibilities in this 
direction more lightly, being content for the most part to leave positive 
action in the case of local government appointments to a benevolent 
uncle NALGO, whose influence in any case does not extend to that large 
body of L.A. members at present employed outside local government, 
but who might very well be tempted to apply for the posts in question. 

‘If a post worth Grade V is advertised and accepted on Grade ITI, the 
duties will be performed, we must suppose, by.a person of proportion- 
ately less experience or competence. It may be argued that the appointing 
authority must be allowed to decide the standard it will demand of appli- 
cants for any particular post—that if it is prepared to accept Grade III 
quality librarianship in a Grade V post, it will get the kind of library 
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service it deserves; it may be argued that the librarian worth Grade HI 
who is prepared to do his conscientious: though inadequate best in a post 


worth Grade V should be encouraged to go ahead for the sake of the ~ 


experience he will gain. “Such deceptively logical arguments hold no 
future either for Grade III librarians or for the public library service, and 
the A.A.L. Council wishes to express its most emphatic opposition to any 
action which tends to affect adversely either the general standard of 
remuneration of librarians or the general standard of librarianship in the 
country. Every librarian who accepts a post at an inadequate salary does 
himself and his colleagues a harm which it will take a long time to 
correct. The matter is still under review by the A.A.L. Council, and it 
is hoped that at their next (September) meetings both they and the L.A. 
Council will take steps to give a further lead to the profession. 
* cd * x 


WE HAVE LEARNED with very great regret that Mr. F. D. Cole is compelled 
by ill-health to give up his arduous work as Honorary Publications Officer. 
The past year has been one of intense activity in the field of A.A.L. publi- 
cations, and it is thanks to the unremitting work of Mr. Cole that distri- 
bution of new titles has proceeded so smoothiy. The demands upon his 
strength and his leisure, as upon those of a!l our honorary officers, have 
been considerable, and have doubtless contributed to the poor health 
which. have lately been his lot. We wish Mr. Cole good rest and a sound 
recovery. We have been fortunate in finding, in Mr. T. Mann, F.L.A. 
of Newcastle Public Libraries, an able successor whose name will be sub- 
mitted for confirmation to the September meeting of the Council. Mr. 
Mann will, however, take over his duties immediately, and orders for 
A.A‘L. publications should in future be addressed to The A.A.L. Hon. 
Publications Officer, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


`k * * * 


Members are asked to note that the next issue of The Assistant 
Librarian, for the months September-October, will be published on Sep- 
tember Ist. There will be no issue on October Ist. 


THE INAUGURAL MEETING, 1953 


THE DISAPPOINTINGLY small number of members which assembled on May 
14th to hear Sir Frank Soskice speak on “The Value of Reading” res- 
ponded most warmly to his charm and authority, both in their discussion 
and in their applause. A meeting which had threatened to shame us by 
its bad attendance became instead one of those memorable occasions 
when speaker and audience seem drawn one to the other by mutual 
respect and common interest. Sir Frank was outspoken against such 
“entertainment ” as television and the cinema all too often provide— 
“just sufficiently interesting” to hold the lazy attention and prevent its 
devotion to more worthy matters.. Reading offered more lasting benefits, 
and Sir Frank gave his own three-phase plan for extracting the maxi- 
mum pleasure’ from their pursuit. The well-read man, he suggested, 
should avoid ignorance of any considerable period of the world’s litera- 
ture; he should know something at least of “ the great rocks ” of English 
literature (among which he named Gibbon, Chaucer, Johnson, Spenser, 
and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe—which has had the misfortune to bécome 
almost exclusively a book for children); and finally he should make one 
particular period his very own, becoming acquainted with its pebbles as 
well as its rocks, and winning for himself that deeper satisfaction which 
no scratching of the surface can ever give. : 
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-. THE 1953 CONTINENTAL TOUR 
On May 2nd a party of 52 British librarians from all types of libraries 
and all parts of the country left for a tour of the libraries of Western 
Europe, taking in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Luxembourg and France. 
The tour, undertaken under the auspices of the A.A.L. as a special feature 


of this Coronation year, was ably organized and led by Mr. W. F. Broome, 
who has edited the following symposium of impressions. f 


As a Librarian in a special technical 
library, never having been in contact 
with so many public librarians before, 
it was most enlightening to Jearn about 
British public libraries and at the same 
time see and hear opinions about Con- 
tinental libraries, 

The serenity of Bruges and mem- 
ories of Caxton gave place to the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum jn Antwerp 
and the Peace Palace at The Hague— 
places where the time went too 
quickly, leaving me with a mixed 
impressions of books, museums, and 
flowers. Luxembourg, I think, was a 
favourite for me as its air of goodwill 
gave us time to ponder, and it was a 
pleasure to see all the valuable books 
and manuscripts which were set out 
for us at the National Library. Paris 
—noisy, expensive, charming—it was 
unfair to take us there for such a short 
visit. 

As regards the libraries themselves, 
what struck me as being unusual was 
the fact that many of the books were 


. classified on the shelves by size, in 


most libraries there was no access to 
the books and the systems of classifi- 
cation seemed to be rather unwieldy— 
e.g., the Peace Palace Library, The 
Hague, arranged many of its books 
by their country of origin. Methods 


` of training librarians varied a great 


deal from those used in this country, 


and in Holland particularly conditions ' 


appeared to be very difficult with 
trainee assistants working without pay 
‘for the first two years, of their course. 
The German method appeared to be 
very highly specialised and extremely 
thorough with technical aspects very 
much emphasised. 
Margaret: A. Batty, 
The Textile Institute, Manchester. 


athe city. 


The aims of the A.A.L. tour were 
threefold—two official and one un- 
official, ` 

The first was to build up and streng- 
then the ties between British librar- 
ians and libraries and their continental 
counterparts; the second, to enable 
librarians to see for themselves the 
treasures which have only been known 
to them previously through textbooks. 
and lecturers; and the third, to visit 
the continent, some for the first time, 
for a holiday. 

We travelled in two coaches, and 
during our fortnight’s tour covered 
nearly two thousand miles, using 
Bruges, Amsterdam, Cologne, Luxem- 
bourg and Paris as our bases. In the 
five countries, we visited ‘thirteen lib- 
raries and museums, 

The libraries varied widely in char- 
acter from that of the Peace Palace in 
The Hague, to a new’ branch library, 
not yet opened to the public, in 
Cologne; and from the Royal library ` 
in Brussels to the National Library 
of Luxembourg, which combines the 
work implied by its name with that of 
being the public lending’ library for 
The Continental librarians 
always seemed most pleased to see us 
and were very helpful and kind, going 
out of their way to do anything that 
they could for us. They were as eager 
to hear about our libraries as we were 
to learn about theirs. As for the 
holiday-—-it was’ the most interesting 
that I have yet spetit. 

A. Judith Atkinson, 
Bristol P.L. 


Early in our travels it was evident 
how pleased our continental colleagues * 
were to welcome us. To ensure the 
success of our visit no effort was 
spared, and it was with pride that 
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they displayed the great treasures, of 
their very valuable collections. - Very 


soon ‘this eagerness to show as much: 


as possible caused some embarrass- 
ment to a somewhat full timetable, 
But on reflection, few would have 
wished -it otherwise. Bartholomeus’ 
De Proprietatibus Rerum, printed at 
Cologne, 1472, and the Nuremberg 
Chronicle of 1493 are no longer titles 
in McKerrow or Esdaile, but books 
which we have handled; as for the 
work of the French binder, Pierre 
Legrain, no facsimile can begin to 
reveal its beauty. 

Not forgetting the incunabula and 


beautiful bindings, or the Breughel- 


and Rembrandt prints which were so 
enthusiastically, shown us at Brussels, 
the memories that will live longest 
for me are those of Cologne. Added 
to‘a most cordial reception was an 
itinerary so well planned that our 
one-day visit proved most profitable. 
We visited the. City Archives, a new 
. “popular” library and The University 
Library, and met abounding energy. 
Library co-operation was badly im- 
paired by the war, but with the assis- 
tance of a government grant a start 
was made in 1947 on the Union 


Catalogue for North Rhine, West- ° 


phalia. It contains the holdings of 20 
libraries, and it is hoped it will include 
1,200,000 titles. when completed in 
1955. No literature printed before 
1800 was included. In concert with 
the other: workers’ there, 
librarians are now working a 51 hour 
week to repair the ravages of war. 


W. B. Thomas, . 
Glamorgan ‘Co.L. 


We visited five countries, and travel- 
led more than 1,500 miles . . . a stop 
at Ghent en route to Brussels enabled 
us to visit the cathedral of Saint- 
Bavon, where we beheld the beauty 
of the altar piece painted by the 
brothers Van Eyck. In Antwerp the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum afforded us 
examples of typography, fine bindings, 
incunabula, and a copy of the 36-line 
Gutenberg Bible. The-Peace Palace 
at The Hague, with its Royal Library, 


German ` 
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was impressive. At Aalsmeer and 
Haarlem, the. great beauty and! pro- 
fusion of flowers and bulb-fields were 
a delight. : 

We were warmly welcomed by our 
Luxembourg colleagues, and the 
Lit rarian of the Luxembourg National 
Library, in receiving us, stressed the 
appreciation of his country to ours 
for the generous gift of books they 
had received through the International 
Book Centre. 

K, R. Bennett, 
Portsmouth P.L, 


Besides visiting the Library of the 


. Peace Palace, with its famed Grothius 


collection, the Royal Library, and the 
Public Library in The Hague, we saw 


-also the University and “popular” 


libraries at Amsterdam. The latter 
receives only a grant from public 
funds and is partly privately sup- 
ported, with the result that although 
Amsterdam is roughly equivalent to ' 
Manchester in population, the annual 
appropriation is only one-eighth that of 
the English city. ‘We enjoyed being 
able to visit a flower market at Aals- 
meer, an exhibition of flowers held 
decennially at Heemstede, and a 
motor boat trip on the canals, very 
generously arranged by the Dutch 
Library Association. ; 

Finally we journeyed to Paris 
where, besides sampling many of the 
attractions arranged for tourists, we 
also visited the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, where the staff claim that a 
request for a book can be satisfied , 
within three-quarters of an hour, 
which appears to be very rapid ser- 
vice when it is considered that there 
are almost 7,500,000 books in the 
building. All requests go by pneu- 
matic tube to relevant parts of the 
stack. 

With many regrets, this most enjoy- 
able holiday had to come to an end, 
and although there was so much to see 
and so little time to see everything 
thoroughly, we have very many happy 
memories of friends made and hospi- 
tality received in other countries, 

J. C. Beard, 
Nottinghamshire Cot. 
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COUNCIL NOTES 
ON THE EVENING of May 14th, Sir Frank Soskice was due to deliver the 
Annual Lecture arranged by the A.A.L. ~ This was to start at half-past 
seven, and obviously every member of the Council who could attend was 
going to do so. There was therefore not the urgency which the departure 
of evening trains usually imposes upon the afternoon session, with the 
result that the Council did not rise until nearly six o’clock. 

Much of what was discussed concerned: the routine business of the 
Association: the arrangement. of its correspondence courses and the pro- 
gress of its publications; but there were some matters of wider interest: 
which led to considerable discussion. . 

One of these was the question of dots E at inadequate 
salaries. The personal responsibility of every member in refraining from 
applying for such posts is the subject of comment elsewhere in. this issue, 
and the Library Association have been asked to bring additional pressure 
to bear upon members: without slackening their efforts to bring home to 
bad authorities the undesirability and the unwisdom of their actions. The 
unsatisfactory outcome of an appointment advertised at Thurrock was 
frequently quoted as an example. 

Earlier in the year the A.A.L. had asked the Library Association to 
consider the evening opening of the library in Chaucer House. This had 
been turned down, largely on financial grounds, but pow that an increase 
in subscriptions has been granted, the A.A.L. has asked the Library Asso- 
ciation to reconsider the decision. Considerable evidence of demand in 
the Greater London area was brought to the Council by the secretary of 
the: Greater London Division. [The Library Association Council subse- 
quently considered the request and have asked for further information. 
This will be presented to them in September, and any member wishing 
to supplement the demand should write to the secretary of the G.L.D.— 
W. G. Smith, A.L.A., Central Library, Tottenham, London, N.17]. 

The Council held a post-mortem on the 1953 Week-end Conference 
held at Durham, which, like each of its successful predecessors, had sug- 
gested further ideas and improvements for the future. The Council went 
straight on to appoint a sub-committee to organize the 1954 week-end con- 
ference, which is to be held at Nottingham from 9th to 11th April. 

There was a long and interesting, and sometimes quite heated, argu- 
- ment on a Divisional motion “that the A.A.L. Council be asked to con- 
sider implementing some of the proposals outlined in the January Assis- , 
tant Librarian by C. Muris, that voters should be better informed both 
at A.A.L. and L.A. elections.” There were not only two schools of 
thought, there were also (if I may mix my metaphors) two hares, each 
receiving the attention of each pack. The result was that after further 
Divisional consideration, it is probable that two separate motions will be 
submitted to the September Council. 

There was considerable criticism by and on behalf of thase paying 
L.A. subscriptions by bankers’ orders of the handling of their payments, 
and the matter is being raised with the Library Association. 

The final item on the agenda had surprised some members of the 
Council. It was that the A.A.L. should take the lead in urging members 
to give to the Library Association in 1953 the difference between the 
present subscription and the new one which will be officially effective 
from January Ist, 1954.. After discussion, it was agreed to defer a deci- 
sion until further and more definite information on the Library Associa- 
.tion’s financial position was available. 

In view of the impending retirement of the Honorary Treasurer, the 
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Council, after a ballot, have appointed as Honorary Assistant Treasurer, 
Mr. W. S. Hudson, F.L.A., of Kensington, formerly a G.L.D, represen- _ 
tative on the Council and Honorary Treasurer of the G.L.D. . 


f W.T. 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


(Section of the Library Association). 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1953 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The 1953 ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held in the Central 
Library, Sheffield, on 13th September, 1953. . An attractive day’s pro- 
gramme is being arranged. Full details and the agenda will be: published 
in the September issue. 

Notices of motion for this meeting must be submitted in writing to 
reach me within twelve days of the publication of this notice. 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, ` W. TYNEMOUTH, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. : _- Honorary Secretary. 


ACTIVE DIVISIONS 


FROM a varied collection of Divisional reports, mostly bringing us up-to- 
date to about the middle of May, we have a mixed impression of apathy 
and vitality. Every Division experiences these cycles in some degree, 
but a committee with character and drive will avoid the complacency 
which begins the downward trend, and maintain the interest which ensures 
the upward. 

Devon and Cornwall—geographically one of the most “ difficult ” Divi- 
sions—reports one of the best Annual Meetings of recent years (at Ply- 
mouth)—but gives no attendance figure—and a meeting at Totnes (to 
visit a paper mill) attended by 45 of this Division’s 135 members. Forty- 
five was also the number of members persuaded to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the Liverpool and District Division (membership 454). ` This 
meeting was notable for the undertaking by Miss G. S. Smith, the new 
Chairman, to give a resumé at future meetings of A.A.L. Council matters. 
Members in this Division who do not attend meetings will have only 
themselves to blame if they are ill- informed about the Association’s 
deliberations. 

Bristol and District on May 14th, gathered together nine students, 
“drawn from the county libraries of Somerset and Wiltshire and from 
the urban public libraries of Swindon and Weston-super-Mare,” for an 
Entrance Examination Revision Course. The day’s programme consisted 
of a lecture on the syllabus by a senior member of the Bristol staff, a 
‘conducted tour of the Central Library, and a display of the Set Reference 
Books, with members of the staff at hand to answer questions. One 
would have thought this a model programme for such a course. All that 
was lacking, apparently, was a few. more model students. 

Manchester and District, one of the largest Divisions threw down the * 
gauntlet with, the title “ What’s wrong with the A.A.L.?” Result—an 
attendance of less than thirty, but some spirited discussion for all that. 
Only 15 students attended this year’s Annual Week-end Residential 
Course at Burton Manor (arranged by the N.W. Branch of the L.A., 
primarily for members of the Liverpool and Manchester Divisions), and 
it is unlikely that there will be another. Chief criticisms made by the 
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students: the course should be for a full week, and nearer to the examin- 
ations. It is also suggested that lack of financial support and inability 
to obtain leave of absence contributed to lessen the attendance. Of 
course they did, and we deplore the still too frequent attitude of some 
chiefs and committees in this respect. We also deplore the attitude of 
assistants who do not go in spite of such difficulties. (An “ ancient” 
member of Manchester Division is reported as having said that the junior 
of to-day is spineless, spoonfed, and “ lacks spunk”). 

Co-operation between L.A. Branches and corresponding A.A.L. 
Divisions in arranging joint meetings and publishing joint news-sheets is 
growing, and is generally proving most successful. The Newsletter in 
which the East Midland Division shares observes that “ whilst there are 
a number of views with regard to the state of the health of the [Library] 
Association at national leve] it can be fairly reasonably stated that the 
Branches and Sections of the Association are in better condition than 
they have ever been. Meetings in this area are being attended by more 
members and a glance at the forthcoming fixture list will show the ever 
widening scope of the activities.” ‘One suggestion apparently not deemed 
worthy of inclasion in this programme was a tour of a rag factory, for 
students of classification! A four-year programme of part-time Regis- 
tration classes is being organized in the area, similar to the N.W. Poly- 
technic scheme reported in our last issue. 

The Eastern Division reports a successful joint week-end conference 
(the 9th) with the Eastern Branch of the L.A., but no nominations for two 
vacancies on the Divisional Committee. 

Greater London has its own attendance troubles, and reports in the June ` 
G.L.D. News make depressing reading: “A small audience met . . . to 
hear Mr. W. Griffiths read a paper on ‘Welsh writers to-day.’ » [of 
limited appeal perhaps. but a subject which should have commanded a 
sufficient attendance of librarians] ... “We are ashamed to report that 
out of the 17 members who said that they were going to attend [a 
Reference School at London University] only 8 turned up”... “A 
disappointingly small number attended the debate arranged by the N.W.P. 
Library School ... The motion [That in the opinion of this house the 
libraries: of London should be governed by the London County Council] 
was defeated by 13 votes to 10.” -- 

South Eastern Division reports meetings at Hove. to hear a number of: 
10-minute papers by younger members, and at Eastbourne, where Mr. 
J. D. Stewart spoke on new ideas and trends in librarianship. ` The 
Wessex Annual Report (1952) contains a summary of the year’ s meetings, 
with attendances ranging from 44 (at the Isle of Wight, in July!) to 23; 
subjects included local history, museum organization, and libraries and 
publishers; visits were made to printing and aircraft works, to say nothing 
of libraries, and the Annual Meeting was followed by a party organized 
by the Eastleigh staff. We know that N. Wales organized a dance which 


„was the-most successful feature of the L.A. Conference, but to judge by 


the news that has leaked out, the other Divisions have engaged in no 
activity whatever in the period under review. 


Although back numbers of the “Assistant contain frequent ‘exhortations to 
Divisional Secretaries to supply. more detailed information more promptly for 
inclusion ‘in Active Divisions, it is clear that the feature as it stands still leavés 
much to be desired in these respects. The Publications Committee has therefore 
decided to discontinue Active Divisions in its present form. Instead we- shall 
publish in future issues a series of articles on the Divisions in turn. They will 
be contributed by the Divisions themselves, and will tell somethng of the history, 
present activities and local problems of: each. 
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A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in October and November, must 
reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, $.E.24, on or 
. before 30th September, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. 

Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook 

for 1953. Special attention is drawn to the new courses covering the Regis- 
_ tration D (viib) and (viic) sections of the syllabus. 

Revision Courses. A limited number of Registration and Final courses 
are available to run from September to December. These short period courses 
are reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tion in the subjects required, Applications must be received by 31st August, 
1953. 

i Fees. The fee per course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 5s. éxtra to students in Africa, 
America, Asia and Australasia. . 


PANEL oF TuTors.—The A.A.L. Education Committee would be 
pleased to receive applications to join the panel of tutors from fully 


qualified members who are interested in undertaking this work in the ` 


Registration or Final sections of the syllabus. Applications should be 
addressed to the Hon Secretary of the local A.A.L. Division. The matter 
is urgent as far as Registration A (i and iii), C(vi) and Final, Parts 1 
and 2, are concerned, but Fellows of the Library Association who wish 
to help others as they themselves have been helped, are invited to apply 


whatever Group may be their particular interest, because in no case is the . 


waiting panel long, à 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


BOOK KNOWLEDGE field of study. It is only upon the 


MR. POCKLINGTON’S article on the lack 
of book knowledge rightly emphasises 
the seriousness of the position. But 
for all his concern, I doubt that he 
intends us to accept his remedial 
proposals too seriously, for his “pipe 
dream” revéals an attitude of mind 
which should have disappeared with 
- the indicator system. What have such 
tasks as “ ordering, unpacking, check- 
ing and accessioning” got to do with 
librarianship? Why should it be 
necessary to develop clerical apti- 
tudes before becoming a librarian? 
Such activities might possibly help an 
assistant to remember a few titles and 
authors’ names, but what a tedious 


and sterile way of achieving such an® 


end. 

True book knowledge is something 
more than the ability to retail a list 
of book-titles. .It is knowledge that 
springs from mastery of a subject, or 


basis of such subject knowledge that 
authoritative and efficient assistance 
to readers-can be given. This truism 
has great relevance to the problem 
posed by Mr. Pocklington, for it sug- 
gests that the acquisition of a general 
book knowledge is a somewhat 
dubious aim. It is this very attempt 
to gain a comprehensive book know- 
ledge which is responsible for the 
situation which he deplores, Attempts 
at comprehensiveness, , implying, as 


.they do, a dissipation of energy, are 


bound to fail. On the other hand, 
where attention is concentrated upon 


a particular study, or group of allied. 


subjects, the acquisition of the relevant 
book knowledge presents few diffi- 
culties. To the specializt, books 
covering his particular subject assume 
a significance which they cannot poss- 
ibly: possess for the general assistant, 
and.they are more easily remembered. 
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Mr. Pocklington’s remedies for 
improving book knowledge, and the 
examples which he quotes, show that 
‘he possesses the limiting bias of many 
librarians towards Literature, as such, 
and his proposals might go some way 
towards improving the situation in this 
particular subject. He has left a wide 
field uncovered however, and I would 
supplement his -proposals by advo- 
cating more “subject” articles and 
discussions~-on history, economics, 
art, etc. Such an extension would 
also compensate for the professional 
tendency to regard the techniques of 
obtaining and disseminating know- 
ledge as more important than the 
possession of knowledge itself—a con- 
fusion of means'and end. 

Such measures would go some way 
towards ensuring that assistants 
possessed an adequate subject back- 
ground and book knowledge, But the 
implementation of a scheme for inten- 
sive staff specialisation, with its 
corollary, subject departmentalization, 
would be difficult within the frame- 
work of present public library organi- 
sation, The remedy lies in radical 
‘ change, but then, is there a profession 
so averse to change as public 
librarians? i 

N. Roberts, 
Assistant, Liverpool P.L. 


AT LEAST fifty per cent of our profes- 
sional meetings and journals should 
be taken up with literary matters, the 
examinations leave much fo be desired, 
and the reversed order of progression 
—going from desk to -borrowers—is 
most attractive. Yet these do not go 
to the root of the matter. The point 
is that the majority of assistants have 
little interest in books, beyond a 
passing interest in the pass-time 
literature of best-seller standard. 
Those who do have a genuine interest 
in the true literature of the past, and 
the small amount of value to-day, are 
quickly discouraged by unimaginative 
examinations, and are looked upon as 
rather ridiculous by their “fellow 
workers.” John O’London's is not 
enough; the high level of such period- 
icals as Horizon, Scrutiny, Athanaeum, 


ete., is the level that we should set as 
our goal. These soon expire without 
our support, and they are rarely found - 
in reading-rooms, whereas Punch is 
ubiquitous. 

Mere knowledge of authors and ` 
titles is of little use, but the cultiva- 
tion of taste and discrimination that 
these and other critical writings help 
to promote, are a real defence against 
the dangers ‘of publisher’s advertising 
and low-level reviews, pointed out by 
Thomas Clearwater. 


The Entrance Examination essay 
and literature paper could be com- 
bined. An essay on any author of the 
examinee’s choice, would test discrim- 
ination and self-expression, and 
encourage an active interest in litera- 
ture, 

The Registration Examination de- 
votes one paper out of nine to litera- 
ture, and the whole field of English 
Literathre is covered in that single 
three-hour paper. The result of this is 
that the Registration student acquires 
a superficial knowledge of authors’ 
names, dates and titles, and little else; 
rather like the “kings, queens ‘and 
battles ” knowledge of history that one 
swallows at school. Both are equally 
useless. There is no suggestion of a 
cultural or critical approach, only a 
dead corpus of meaningless “facts” 
of prodigious proportions, which 
drive love-of-literature out of the 
window, whilst boredom and pedantry 
creep in at the door. © Mr. McColvin 
points out (L.A. Record, April 1953) 
that in the Danish Library School. 
course, 390 out of a total of 673 hours, 
are devoted to literary studies. Surely 
we can follow suit, and find our way 
to a more realistic outlook upon 
literature, instead of swamping it out 
with fiddling technical matters. Give 
us the opportunity to throw away our 
chronological time-charts of Eng. Lit., 
and allow us to. study literature at its 
‘source. Let us study and read the 
masterpieces themselves, rather than 
dry-as-dust Histories that only tell us 
about them, and provide us with 
ready-made opinions .to be learnt by 
heart. Given these opportunities, the 
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assistant who neither knows nor cares 
about literature will be no longer in 
the majority as at present. 
J. A. Cunliffe, 
Earby Branch, West Riding Co.L. 


WOULD IT’ be wise to do as Mr. 
Pocklington suggests and keep junior 
staff, out of public departments until 
they have had “a few years’ experi- 
ence”? Surely librarianship depends 
as much upon a live interest in the 
individuals we serve, as it does upon 
book knowledge and the ability to 
bring one to the other. 

An assistant who is put into a non- 
public department may learn the tech- 
niques of librarianship, he may 
accumulate a considerable knowledge 
of books, but he will only learn the 
human side of his job across the 
counter. Furthermore, until he has 
had this experience and found that he 
has an aptitude for working with the 
public, there is no certainty that he is 
in the right job. Though he may not 
always admit the fact, contact with the 
public does give the assistant that 
sense of service which should be the 
driving force’ behind all our efforts. 


How then to give junior staff this 


experience without allowing the public, 
‘or the service, to suffer? For the 
reader. cannot always tell by appear- 
ances which assistant has been on the 
job for years, and which arrived 
yesterday. An error in judgment may 
cause. embarrassment to both reader 
and staff. How long must we con- 
tinue to concentrate all our Lending 
Library service on the issue counter? 

The popular misconception of the 
Librarian’s task as purely the issue 
and discharge of books has not been 
banished. It has, in fact, been fos- 
tered by public’ libraries themselves, 
who centre their service on the issue 
counter. Here jt may be appropriate 
to introduce the reader’s adviser. If 
the issue and discharge of books were 
placed in their correct perspective in 
the library service, the result would 
be a much smaller issue counter, 
devoted solely to the discharge and 
issue of books, the counting, sorting 
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and necessary searching of issues. It 
would be staffed by the juniors, whose 
duties would be divided between the 
issue counter and various non-public- 
departments, such as accessions and 
cataloguing, The centre of the lending 
library would be the serviee counter, 
which would deal with all telephone 
enquiries other than renewals, reader’s 
reservations and suggestions, Regional 
Bureau loans and all the many en- 
quiries which sometimes harass assis- 
tants when they must cope with 
queues in order to maintain a steady 
flow of traffic in and out of the lib- 
rary. Centred at the service counter - 
would be all the trained and experi- 
enced staff available for duty. 

In a small Library such a scheme 
may not be considered acceptable, but 
no one scheme will serve every library, 
perhaps no more than a few. But the 
time must come when we accept the 
general principles involved: to train 
our staff in public relations as well 
as in book knowledge and library 
techniques. We cannot afford to give 
assistants professional status in public 
departments until they have had that 
training—poor service costs readers 
and prestige. f 

A. R. Threadgill, 
Assistant, Watford P.L. 


QUIZZES 


“ ARE QUIZ questions legitimate?” asks 
Mr. Higgens. Presumably, in so far 
as any general knowledge test is 
intended to educate the participants it 
can be considered the library’s duty 
to help. The question is not so much 
whether we should help contestants, 
as whether we should do so at the cost 
of neglecting other inquiries, and this 
is largely a matter of the proportion 


of staff to readers. 


At Wimbledon we effect a com- 
promise by answering the easjer ques- 
tions only.’ As a matter of policy it 


` should be explained to anyone with a 


difficult question that the staff cannot 
undertake: lengthy searches for compe- 


_tition purposes, but that they are 


always willing ‘to suggest - likely 
sources. In this connection I would 
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point `to the statement issued to 
readers by the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, and printed in their General 
Reference Department Staff manual 
(1950), page 54. I would particularly 
stress the importance of potential new 
readers; they should be given confi- 
dence in the library’s ability to answer 
questions. The Daily Express gave 
editorial mention to reference libraries 
as sources of information for their 
contestants, and though that meant 
that we were plagued by a large num- 
ber of inquiries, it has resulted in a 
lot of new readers who have continued 
to use the library for more legitimate 
requests, j = 

’ A. Toase, 
Reference Librarian, 

Wimbledon P.L. 


MY ANSWER to Mr. Higgens’ final 
question is an emphatic “yes.” If the 
would-be -“‘quiz” solver uses his local 
reference library and is fortunate 
enough to win a large prize, then he 
is sure to admit the source of his 
information when asked “how on 


earth he did it.” This is good pub- 


licity. 

Mr.-- Higgens’ letter does raise an; 
other point of importance, How 
should the effort of answering a query 
be shared’ between the librarian and 
the enquirer? The reference librarian 
must try to gauge the standard of 
intelligence of the enquirer. Where 
specialist’ knowledge, normal intelli- 
gence and the ability to use an index 
“can be expected then surely it is suf- 
‘ficient to show this type of enquirer 
the catalogue and/or the appropriate 
section of the book stock. Many pre- 
fer this method of approach. But 
never forget that reader and, before 
he leaves, assure yourself that he has 
been satisfied. i : 

An enquirer unfamiliar with his 
surroundings and somewhat uncertain 
must obviously be helped more and 
the librarian will probably have to 
expend all the effort. If the answer 
is found and the enquirer satisfied, 
then the librarian’s function has been 
fulfilled. 

I believe that “quiz” solvers must 
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be helped but they must be made to 
do some of the searching of the books 
for themselves. Give them the 
material which is most likely to pro- 
vide the answer, and share the labour 
of looking. up the references.. A 
friendly comment that shows know- 
ledge of the question’s source should 
remind the most obtuse enquirer that 
he must help himself and cannot ex- 
pect the librarian to win for him. 
; R. D. Carter; 
Librarian, British Launderers’ 
Research Association, N.W.4. 


-REVALUATIONS 


THOMAS CLEARWATER quotes with dis- 
approval a total of 9 copies of Flugel’s 
Psychoanalytic study of the family in 
the London Union Catalogue. I am 
not familiar’ with this work, but it 
seems not- improbable that 9 copies 
are adequate to the needs of London’s 
public library readers. If not, obvi- 
ously the librarians whose readers 
are clamouring for it are to blame; 
but if these are- sufficient to meet 
needs, why buy additional copies? 
Does he believe that readers are only 
taking Hearts éntwined by Gloria 


. Hogwash because their demand for 


' preparation of an article on the basic ` 


Flugel is frustrated? If sufficient 
copies of a book are bought to meet 
demand, the purchase of additional 
copies amounts to a subsidy to authors 
and publishers—and while this may 
be_ desirable, local rates are not the 
most appropriate source. 

As a syndicate of the recent A.A.L. 
conference js reported as recommend- 
ing, bookstock “must be related to the 
demands of time and place, and the 
varied standards of literacy in the 
community.” 
` C. H. Ray, 

Hayes End Branch, 
4 Middlesex Co.L. 


Clearwater —-writes:——Mr. 


(Thomas 


Ray has raised issues of greater import- . 


ance and complexity than perhaps he 
realises. They lead us to consider the 


question—the extent. to which public 


‘librarians should, and do, follow public 


demand, and the extent to which they 


i oe a o 
stimulate it, 


- librarians. 


li will also be necessary 
to define, as Mr. Ray does not, all the 
meanings of demand. Our intention in 
Revaluations II was to consider the 
effect of publishers’ advertising and in- 
different reviewing on readers and 
The Hogwash—Flugel 
hypothesis: is unreal; we believe that 
Flugel’s book is an important-one in-an 
important subject and that gencral 
interest and the specific needs of 
students demand its inclusion in the 
stock of more than 9 Metropolitan 
libraries]. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Mr. P. Clare, Chief. Librarian, 
Bermondsey P.L., writes of Biblio- 
graphy and librarianship: a select list, 
reviewed in our June-July issue:—- 
THE LIST is selective in a strictly 
limited sense, and the reason is made 
clear in the preface: “bibliographical 
ephemera of limited interest to stu- . 
dents has been omitted.” Surely the 
purpose of such a list is best achieved 
by excluding such general material as 
‘Norman Torry’s Round my library _ 
fire and other such “gossips.” 

Students need not share the fears 
of the reviewer that “obscure publi- 
cations unobtainable elsewhere” . will 
be eliminated. Subsequent parts will 
include such works as Omont’s 
Bibliothèques., de Paris en 1721-1722, 
William Oldy’s Account of all the 
celebrated libraries in foreign coun- 
tries, 1739, and similar material, 

Finally, the purpose of the Metrop- 
politan Special Collections scheme js- 
twofold: (1) To be as comprehensive 
as possible; (2) To be used aš much 
as possible. 

Regarding (1), we are achieving 
this within the limits of our financial 
restrictions; regarding (2), we are 
attempting to achieve this by means 
of our list. 


[Librarians who have- learned to 
expect omissions in so-called compre- 
hensive bibliographies are’ naturally 
suspicious of “ select lists” Mr. Clare's 
letter does much to dispel doubts 
aroused by the preface to the Ber mond- 
-sey list-—Hon, Ed.]. 
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Ak little feather I delved into KEESING'S and realized 
that here was the clear preservation 
of the | Facts together with an ‘open 

KE ESI NG’S @ sesame’ Index. With a feeling of re- 
gret I realized how mich unprofitable 

| cap @ reading and sifting of world affairs | 
I might have saved if I had been on 
reading terms with KEESING'S. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIA 
Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians - 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Edited by A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Library 
VOL. XLVI, NO, 8 SEPT.—OCT., 1953 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1953 


THE FOLLOWING programme has been arranged for Sunday, 13th Septem- 

ber, when this year’s Annual General Meeting will be held at Sheffield: — — 

10.0—12.0 noon. Parties will be shown round the Central Library, Surrey 

Street, Sheffield. : 

12.30 p.m. (approx.). Lunch. Three possibilities are:——- > 
(a) Old Dam House Restaurant. (Cost 5s. upwards). 
(b) Pond Street Civic Restaurant, (Cost 2s. approx.). 
(c) Central Library, where cups of tea will be avail- 

able for those members bringing sandwiches. 

2.30 p.m. Annual General Meeting in the Library Theatre. 

4.0 p.m. Tea at the Central Library, by kind invitation of the Libraries, 

i Art Galleries and Museums Committee. 

5.0 p.m. Visit to the Manor Branch Library. (See Library Association 

i Record, June 1953). 

6.0 p.m. Arrive. back in the City. 

It is hoped that all members who can get to Sheffield on this day 
will do so. Please inform Miss R. Darvill, Central Library, Surrey Street, 
Sheffield, 1, if you intend to be present, stating which of the lunches 
(a, b or o you desire, and whether you will be going to visit the Manor 
Branch Library. All members attending the Annual General Meeting 
should bring a copy of the Annual Report, published in the April issue 
of the Assistant Librarian. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


58th ANNUAL GENERAL “MEETING 


AGENDA 


1. Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Bath in oie Pump Room, 
on Sunday, 20th April, 1952. 
2. To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual 
Report of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the 
year ended 31st December, 1952. 
3. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance 
; with Rule 5 (c), may not be members of the Council. : 
4. Any other business. 


After the business meeting, the President will deliver his address. 
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A PLAN FOR STAFF TRAINING 


By SHEILA M. APTED, M.A., F.L.A. 
Central Lending: ‘Librarian, Coventry P.L. 


WELL BEGUN is half the battle, and this is especially true of new jobs. 
A friendly planned reception ‘helps to put newcomers at ease, and a`’ 
quiet warning that Miss Snooks usually has that particular.cup, and 
_ that only Mr. Wye is allowed to sit on the staff room radiator, will make 


© sure that unwitting social blunders are not committed. The training 


method described here is one of learning on the job, when there is no 
training pool, and not enough new people for a class. : 

When Angela Brown, the new girl, arrives one Monday at the lending 
library or at a branch, she is Welcomed by the departmental head or 
senior assistant, who tells her where to -hang her coat, and leave her 
handbag, conducts her on a brief tour of the department, and introduces 
her to the staff. Then the method of tidying the fiction shelves is shown, 
and Angela is left to continue tidying and collect her thoughts, while the 
departmental head returns to his struggles with the cash sheet. Later 
that day comes a talk with the departmental head, when Angela’s times 
of duty and holidays are confirmed, and the routine to be followed in 
- case of illness explained. ~ 

Whatever department the newcomer joins she is made ‘aware that 
it is only a part of a library system, which has other departments to which 
she may in the course of time be moved. The very senior people are 
described to make sure that when an inspection is made one of them is 
not mistaken for a man who has come to see about the lino, 

Sometimes a new recruit is given a pamphlet on librarianship before 
she accepts the appointment, -but it is always helpful to revise the main 
points, the scope of the profession, examinations and the methods of 
preparing for them, the Library Association, NALGO, and the staff 
association of her own library. Work in a public library is public service, 
where politeness, good humour, acturacy, concentration, and later, speed 
are essential. “By the way, what made you choose to become a librarian?” 
“Well, I’ve ‘always liked books, and was librarian at school, and it’s a 
clean job, -isn’t it?” She will have to like people and books very much 
more than somewhat if she is td succeed. After this, her duties as a 
junior are described, and she is given some library handwriting to prac- 
tise so that she can recollect in comparative tranquillity her experiences 
so far: - 

During the next weeks, Angela is introduced to the pasting and 
printing of the basic routines, each being methodically. explained and 
demonstrated by a senior. Angela then repeats the instructions verbally 
while she is trying her hand. Afterwards she does the job by herself, 
but is supervised discreetly until it is clear that she can do it well and 
. unaided. 

With counterwork she is not left alone during at least her first month. 
“ Be as slow as you like to begin with, but be accurate. You'll soon find 
that speed comes with practice.” Readers’ enquiries and applications to 
join the library are referred to the enquiry desk, or a senior. Day to day 
work is varied as much as possible. A very brief outline of the classifi- 
cation-:scheme is given, and Angela is taken round the library to see where 
each main class of books is shelved, : 

Anybody likes to know what other jobs are done in his place of 
work, even if he does not have to do them himself. During the first six 
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` months, Angela is taken on a tour of all the main departments and in this 


way comes to know something of the resources of the. library system. 
Various more senior duties are shown to her.. Why, for example, does 
(or does not) the library take stéck of its books? What sort of order are 
catalogue cards filed in? How do you know which new books to. ask 
for? How would you find a book on “sequence control”? -` 

When, Angela has been on the staff for some time she is given charge 
of a special job, such.as ordering stationery for the department, tracing 
and sending reserves, or looking after the borrowers’ index. Usually one 
of these jobs is done for a period of six months, and then a change is made. 

In time, Angela will have a good knowledge of much of the work 
done in the department, and will have shown that she has a pleasant 


~ manner with the public, and is building up a fair knowledge of books. - 


She will begin to help in the enquiry desk, and if necessary she will be able 
to take charge of junior staff. She:will also be observing how the depart- 
ment is run, and when eventually she achieves a department of her own, 
she will need to have the persuasive art of keeping staff busy, happy, and 
efficient. If she can do this, her library will be a pleasant place to visit, 
and to work in. ‘ 


READING - AND WRITING - ARTICLES 
By E. T. BRYANT, F.L:A., Borough Librarian, Widnes. 


WHEN I joined the Library. Association, a long time ago, I did so with a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. I was informed that one had to be a member 
of the Association to take its exams., and although I regarded that as an 
unpleasant fate, there seemed to be no alternative. My unqualified seniors 
took some delight in assuring me that no qualifications meant no promo- 
tion, and that the days of advancement by a combination of seniority 
and merit (in which the Library Association examinations played little or 
no part) were over. Subsequent experience assured me that, generally 


. speaking, they were quite right. The reverse, of course, is not necessarily 
. true. Qualifications do not automatically bring advancement, but they . 


certainly help. a ` 

Having joined the L.A. and started on. the long grind towards a far- 
distant Fellowship, I found that. my subscription included the receipt of ` 
two professional periodicals—the Record and the Assistant (L call them 
by their familiar names), both considerably different in appearance from 


those of to-day. The Assistant ï read and enjoyed. The Record, and 1. 


still blush to admit it, was often thrown away, ‘still in its wrapper. As 
for The Librarian, The Library World and The ‘Library Review, they were 
completely unknown to me. For this, I was not altogether to blame, for 
I never saw a copy of any of them. The Library Association Record was 


treated in so cavalier a fashion for the simplest of reasons. It was, I 


Maintained; a dull and uninteresting periodical with nothing in it to 

interest either myself or other juniors of my age and lack of seniority. 
In due course, I saw the error of my ways, but feel confident that 

there are still many assistants who read The Assistant Librarian, yet treat 


- the monthly of the parent body as summarily as I used to do. To these, 


and to others to whom the £.A.R. is of no interest (except on those 
occasions when one’s name is published as a successful examinee), I 


would: suggest that they are- being short sighted and missing useful’ 
assistance. i 


The examiners, whatever the section, have but a limited number of 
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topics upon which they can ask questions, and so questions_have to be ` 
repeated, rehashed or given a slightly different emphasis from time to time. 
When an article appears dealing with a library development, etc., an 
examiner is naturally pleased if he can see an examination question in it. 
The wise candidate does his best to keep up-to-date with recent develop- 
ments, if only for this reason. Other library periodicals, such as those 
mentioned above, are not normally seen by junior staff in many libraries, 
yet should at least be glanced at. If not passed round among the staff, 
or made available in some other fashion, a request to one’s chief or 
deputy should allow the interested assistant the chance to do any reading 
in the files. 

The simplest and best method of keeping up-to-date with library 
development throughout the world is through Library Science Abstracts, 
which arranges under a rough classification articles culled from library 
periodicals of many nations. The majority of the articles are epitomised, 
which is particularly useful if the original periodical is not taken at one’s 
library. It is a bad thing that many libraries apparently do not subscribe 
to the Abstracts, which should be of use to all members of the staff, 
from the new assistant who has just started to study for the Entrance 
Exam. to the Chief. Its value, in fact, is much greater to the latter than 
the former. 

As time passes and the assistant becomes older and (one hopes) 
wiser, the advice to read professional periodicals should not be needed. 

-Not only ought one to be reading articles with increasing interest, but 
one’s critical faculties should also be developing, so that writers are not 
automatically accepted as oracles, but rather as people putting forward 
ideas that can perhaps be disputed, and may even be wrong. At the same 
time one must realise the plight of the editors of most of our professional 
periodicals. They are rarely in the happy position of being able to reject 
material because the standard is too low. 

If you disagree with an article (and that includes this one), write — 
and tell the editor so. A good, rousing correspondence may generate 
light as well as heat, and help to maintain interest among readers. Recent, . 
correspondence on book knowledge is a case in point, while those in 
the profession before the war may remember the “ Questions for Mr. 
Savage” and “Answers for Mr. Munford,” that must have kept many ` 
assistants interested and sometimes amused during the months that the 
correspondence continued. 

There is, of course, the possibility of writing an article yourself, 
Remember, this is primarily a periodical for assistants, and that I am, 
strictly speaking, an interloper. If your article isn’t particularly original, 
the editor may still be pleased to have it, providing that you have some- 
thing to say. Some topics are hardy perennials, and a fresh audience 
joins our ranks every year. For instance, the assistant applying for 
another post ought to read Mr. Hepworth’s article “Short list” in the 
Record for January, 1952, This was timely and helpful—but how many 
assistants realised that advice of a somewhat similar character had been 
given before (in a pre-war Library Assistant) by the late Librarian of 
Eastbourne? The two articles overlap in part, and do not always agree 
„with each other, and both deserve reading ty the intending applicant. Mr. 
Hybe’s article did not deter Mr. Hepworth from writing another on the 
same subject, and the Jatter’s article is invaluable, especially ‘to those to 

‘whom the earlier article was unknown. 

Tn short, if you have an idea, try and pin it down and see if you can 

make an article out of it. It may well clear your own mind and make 
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you aware of difficulties that were not apparent in the first flush of 
enthusiasm. Having written it, get a friend or colleague or two to read 
the draft. They may make suggestions that can be incorporated, and 
will have no hesitation in drawing your attention to ambiguities, contra- 
dictions and errors in grammar. This polishing-up benefits the article, 
and saves the editor’s time in due course. If the article is accepted and 
duly appears, do not expect any “fan mail.” The library profession will 
not rock on-its heels on reading your article. Indeed, unless you have 
been particularly provocative or made a very obvious error, no apparent 
notice will be taken, except a certain amount of banter from your 
colleagues; but the personal satisfaction is there, assuming that you still 
think you have said something. that ought to be said. It is useful to 
mention in an application for another job that you have had articles 
published in the professional press, but do not be misled i into writing for 
prestige value only. 

Finally, if you have got this far, may I siges that you have another 
look at your current Library Association Record, and even spend an hout 
looking at the latest issue of Library Science Abstracts? It should not be 
time wasted, unless you have neither ambition nor interest in our 
profession. 


MAQ CARES ABOUT THE PUBLIC ? 
By WALTER T. W. WOODS, A.L.A. 


SINCE A a Public Librarian I have often been. reminded by tutors, 
etc., that the three essentials of the Public Library service are Books, Staft 
and People (i.e., the borrowing public). 


As an ordinary borrower in the past at a Public Library, I had often ` 


wondered whether the Staff considered the Public to be of any importance, 
and now, having worked with many library assistants, I definitely con- 
sider that many of them look upon the Public as rather a nuisance. 
The reason for this attitude on the part of the staff can be traced to: — 
(a) their lack of interest in the library profession, and 
(b) orders emanating from “Authority”, which I shall deal with first. 
Dr. Savage once said that the Librarian is the only person who gets 
a decent library service, and I consider that many of the rules and regula- 
tions now existing are designed to make sure that no one gets as good a 


- service as the Librarian. 


Firstly, there is the question of the loan period. Thirty years ago, 
when there were very few distractions such as wireless, television, etc., 
and most women did not go out to work, two weeks was ample time in 
which to read a book. Nowadays, however, three weeks should be 
allowed except for books in great demand. Wouldn’t the fines total rise 
if all Librarians had to pay fines for books they had out longer than 14 
days. Also on this question of fines, are they really worth-while, and 
does the imposition of them help the 80 per cent or.so careful, always- 
on-time borrowers? I understand that in some authorities Branch 
Librarians (being paid 6s. or more an hour) ‘go round to try and: get back 
books which are long overdue. Surely these Librarians should be giving 
the benefit of their professional knowledge to help those people who do 
bring their books back on time. 

Then there’s the question of reservations. Surely, if a borrower 


` wants a particular book to read, and the Library can buy or borrow it, 


it is only right that he should be able to reserve that book for a small fee. 
But oh no, this is being much too reasonable and helpful! So we have 
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various files such as “No fiction can be TERS E “Only fiction two 
years (or six months, or ten years) old can be reserved” — “No book can be 
reserved until a card for it is in the catalogue.” (A good one, this-—we’ll 
teach -those block-headed borrowers to use our catalogue!). I have evèn 
heard an assistant refuse to take in a reservation card because the pub- 
` lisher and date of publication were not stated! I imagined the poor 
borrower rushing home and looking up the information im one of the 
volumes of Whitaker or B.N.B. which, I presume, | all borrowers prop 
their beds up with! -- 

Another point is our service to students. Public Libraries pride 
themselves on this, and yet there are Libraries where no one can have a 
book stamped for more than 14 days at-a time, where books cannot be 
renewed. more than three times, even if not required by another reader; 

_and-where a Junior book, which may contain just the information required 
by a student, cannot be borrowed by them without a Junior ticket. My 
remarks about reservations apply also to students, and heaven help the 
poor student who asks for any book on a subject, who can’t give full 
particulars of author, title, date, etc. 

It must be obvious that with all these rules and restrictions emanat- 
ing from “Authority,” the standard of- service given to the public could 
not be very high even were all the staff conscientious and professionally 
inspired. 

When, as is often the case, many of the staff have no real interest in 
-the library profession, then the standard of service doesn’t bear thinking 
about. As an example, it is amazing the way new books suddenly appear 
when-a charming young lady borrower wants a “thriller.” I know. that 
many old people can be exasperating, but if a male librarian cannot give 
the same attention to an old lady as he does to a young flapper (only on 
duty, of course), then he’d be much better off cleaning windows. ‘ 

Some assistants: are downright rude to the public, but no action seems 
to be taken about them. It would be a good thing if Chief Librarians 
had the power (with suitable safeguards) to sack any assistant who lowers 
the standing and dignity of the profession i in this manner. Those persons 
who consider librarianship as a just a “job with a pension,” should get out 
or be thrown out. 

A librarian must, have a true sense of vocation and: service, and [ 
should like to see tutors, etc., stressing this point before the assistant takes 
the entrance examination. 

Of course, all the failings I have described both in “Authority” and in 
staff, are not to be found in any one library, and many of them I have 
only heard about from others, but the general standard of service in many 
Public Libraries is sufficiently low to bene the library pee into 
disrepute. 


THE NOVELIST AND THE LIBRARIAN 
By ALAN GLENCROSS, F.L.A., Deputy Director, Oldham P.L. 


“ THE CURRENT stereotype of the public librarian as presented in novels, 
plays and on the screen is certainly not so glamorous as is the popular. 
conception of other professional groups. ... . Librarians are usually ' 
pictured as inhibited old maids, zealously guarding their precious books 
against mutilation, loss and over-long use, while sternly enforcing a tomb- - 
like silence within the sacred precincts of the reading room. ‘Most 
librarians deplore this caricature and regard it as s libellous. ie) Da elie I. 

Bryan: The Public Librarian. 
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American. librarians may have occasion to.complain of libel and 
-caricature; their British counterparts suffer the grosser insult of neglect., 
Librarians rarely figure in British fiction; on the few occasions when they 
achieve more than a passing—and usually derogatory——mention they are 
often made the vehicle of a fictional study in anti-social ' behaviour. 
Almost the only “nice” librarians in British fiction occur in Prudence 
Summerhayes’ Girls in green: a novel of library life between the two wars 
—and what a boring giggle of girls they are! © 

Miss Summerhayes has disposed the ‘lay figures of conventional light 
romance against a library background that has all the eerie familiarity 
of a scene in a nightmare. The characters—‘‘unhappy, intelligent Ellie 
Chappel, who longs for escape from, sordidness to the world of books” 
and the rest—are typical of nothing except the genre of this book. The 
story certainly does not answer the blurb-writer’s rhetorical questions 
(“Who are these quiet-voiced servants of the reading public? What are 
their tastes in reading? Do they quarrel, love and hate like other’ 
people?’’), nor does the author, despite her lavish use of local colour, 
-present a convincing picture of Kingsteeple Public Library. ‘All the 
details are there, all the domestic minutiae of elementary library adminis- 
tration—simple ‘instruction in discharging books, disputes over the time- 
sheet, recalcitrant borrowers both adult and juvenile, a-problem janitor, 
a frustrated chief assistant, even co-opted members on the commiittee— 
but the total effect is strangely unreal. 

But with all its distortions and inaccuracies, Girls in green reads like 
a standard textbook after Josephine Bell’s Death on the borough council. ` 
This pre-war who-done-it, perhaps fortunately out-of-print, was set in a 
public library that was more macabre than anything in the murkiest 
chapters of the McColvin Report. Chief Librarian and Deputy outdid , 
each other in enmity and villainy, and there was a systematic and scan- 
dalous disposal of the rarer items from the stock of the reference library. 
Yet the routine work of the library seemed to go on undisturbed. “ The 
rest of the library staff consisted of two girls who stood in a little pen 
at the barrier and dealt with the books borrowed, marking them and their 
tickets, both when they were taken from. the library and when they were 
returned to it. Theirs was an inferior status.”: i 

Question for candidates in Registration C (vi): -identify the charging 
system in use. ' 

There are a few novels which, although not set in libraries, have 
librarians and assistants among their principal characters. The pictures 
they present, while usually less misleading, are on the whole even less 
flattering to us as a profession. Foremost among these is A Chorus ending, 
by Ernest Raymond, a study of a “mild, modest and melancholy” reference 
librarian, Everett Armidy, whose reading of Nietzsche was his undoing, 
and who murdered his mistress’ mother with a meat chopper. Mr. 
Raymond’s account of Armidy’s interview for the position of Chief 
Librarian of Islebury. should be required reading for everyone who gets 
‘his name on a shortlist; the book also contains a delightful vignette of 
an over-keen junior assistant: : 

** Would you tell me,’ she asked, ‘if Mr. Armidy is about?’ 

The girl looked up with a smile which was delighied at first and 
then frustrated. She was eager to be a good reference librarian, and a 
disappointment came into her brown ‘schoolgirl eyes as if Her inability i 
to answer this research students inquiry were as sad a thing as had 
happened to her to-day. ‘I’m afraid he’s out at lunch ’.” 

Another fictional librarian with ill-suppressed criminal tendencies was 
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Henry Brierley, Deputy Librarian of Chesterford’in J. L. Hodson’s - 
Harvest in the north. Brierley made a fortune in the cotton boom of the 
early nineteen-twenties and left the profession, which was perhaps just 
as well, since he obtained the initial capital for speculation by embezzling 
from thé book fund. The details of his defalcation are unfortunately 
vague. Another Lancashire novel, James Hilton’s. So well remembered, 
has a heroine who worked for a time as a library assistant. Olivia Chan- 
ning’s brief career in librarianship is notable principally for the method 
of her appointment; this was by resolution of the Browdsley Borough 
Council after a debate interspersed with interruptions from the public 
gallery, nor does there seem to have been the formality of an interview. 
This unorthodox methed of recruitment had its compensations, however, 
- for her starting salary was 45s. per week——and this was during the First 
World War. One wonders how many additional increments to the General 
Division Browdsley Corporation pays its junior assistants nowadays. 
Later Olivia married—and divorced—a member of the council. 

John Dickson Carr’s Nine wrong answers has its dénouement in the 
Sherlock Holmes exhibition arranged by St. Marylebone Public Libraries 
for the Festival-of Britain, and a member of the St. Marylebone staff plays 
a small part in the plot. As a character he is as unconvincing as all the 
others in the book, and he is notable chiefly for his extravagance in 
moustaches and personal tastes. Bodley’s Librarian—no less!—makes a 
personal appearance in Michael Innes’ Operation pax, and there is a 
manhunt in the bowels of the Bodleian in the same book. The poten- 
tialities of a large public library as a refuge.from the police seem only to ` 
~ have been realised by Vaughan Kathrens, who sends his fugitive murderer 
to earth in Manchester Reference Library in Hit and run. Digger’s 
principal complaint is the hardness of the seats. 

The prospects of librarianship as a profession have received scant 
attention from novelists. The general impression among authors seems 
to be that library work is a fate only slightly better than death. Typical 
of this. attitude is John’ Moore’s description in Dance and skylark of 
Stephen Tasker’s failure as a secondhand bookseller :‘ . the profits of 
those fat years had been eaten up by the subsequent Jean ones. His 
war gratuity had gone too, and all he had left was the small capital sum - 


` left him by his father. He had seriously thought of giving up the book- 


3 


shop, and trying to get a job in a library ....” Hardly more compli- 
mentary is C. H. B, Kitchin, in The Cornish fox. Harry Upton, discussing 
the future’ prospects of his widowed sister, who has been keeping house 
for him and whom he now proposes to pension off with a mere £500 a 
year, Ra “Tf she’s hard up she can always earn a bit extra by work- 
ing. ... I should have thought there were heaps of suitable jobs. She 
could become a librarian somewhere—she’s highbrow enough for that— 
or she could take charge of the art department or the decorating depart- 
ment in a big store—or she could be receptionist at an hotel... .” 
The public library as a source of information is something almost 
unknown in fiction.” Authors tend to send their characters to the London 
‘Library for books, to the British Museum for information. When these 
resources fail—they ring up an expert. There are few exceptions to this 
generalization even among the hundreds of fictional detectives. John 
Franklin Cornelius Scotter, eccentric in this as in all other respects, sends 
the faithful Lottie to the local reference library to, look at directories in 
Ducats in her coffin, by Thurman Warriner. Another patron, for. those 
whose actions the author seems to apologise, is the detective in Anthony 
Berkeley’s The Avenging chance: “ His activities would no doubt have 
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THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1953 


Twror’s ComMMENTs, Edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 


The god who rules the production of these notes is SPACE—and he is 
only to be propitiated by small offerings. Reluctantly we have had to omit 
. teference to the alternative literature papers in the Registration Examination, 
and to ignore the Finals. Relatively very few candidates sit the former, whilst 
Finalists can reasonably be expected to “know their way about,” and should 
be able to trace the material required for their papers. Further, many of the 
questions asked in the Final Examinations, demanding opinions or policies 
rather than facts, do not readily lend themselves to the kind of comment that 
can be presented here, But if any student of these subjects has any special 

‘query arising from the examination. papers, an endeavour will be made to get 
© expert advice for him, if he will address his problem to the Editor of these 
comments. If the problem is of sufficient general interest the answer will be 
published later. 

All the contributors to this set of comments are tutors of A.A.L. Corres- 
pondence Courses in their subject, and most of them are making their debut 
in this feature, This means no criticism of the valuable work done by the 
various tutors who appeared in Dr. Walford’s teams. We shall continually 
invite different tutors with experience in varying fields of tuition, so that a 
constant stream of fresh opinion can be brought to the aid of those who use 
these notes. It is perhaps opportune to draw special attention to the fact 
that these answers are in no way “official”—they are but the opinions of 
persons who are qualified and experienced to give sound advice about the 
points that should be considered in tackling questions. There are sometimes 
more ways than one of answering an examination question, and examiners, in 
assessing the adequacy of a candidate will have to consider style and presen- 
tation, reasoned arguments and original approach as well as accurate facts. 

* * * * 


These notes will appear twice yearly, after each series of examinations. 

_ In intermediate numbers of the Assistant it is hoped to revive the “ Students’ 

Problems ” feature which was so popular a few years ago. If you have a 

topic to be dealt with, or a useful suggestion of matter to be included, please 

write to the Editor of Students’ Problems, Mr. O. S$. Tomlinson, Finchley 
Public Libraries, 9, Hendon Lane, London, N.3. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION by Leonard J. Shaw. 


An unexceptional set of papers for cular case, for they just had to do 
the public library assistant; some com- the remaining three questions. The 
plaints have been made to me, how- other papers, however, included some 
ever, by assistants from “special” straightforward general questions 
libraries concerning the ‘Organization equally applicable to all types of 
and method’ paper. They complained library. A 
that Questions 1 and 5 (the first Q.2 on the ‘Organization’ paper 
asking for descriptions of departments, asked for information on the use of 
and the second on ‘fines °) were aimed statistics and the methods of keep- 
directly at the public library assistant ing them: a good type of question, 
with no thought for those other this, demanding not only factual 
examinees working in small ‘special’ information, but also an apprecia- 
libraries. This criticism has some tion of the practical uses to which 
validity, and if it is well-founded the ‘such information may be put. The 
field of choice in this paper was danger of drawing conclusions (e.g. 
virtually non-existent in their parti- on book demand and use) from sta- 
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tistics alone, without reference to 
other operative factors (e.g. stock 
available, service points, efficiency 
of readers’ advisory services, facili- 
ties for interloans) should have been 
stressed. The practice (not unknown 
in the profession) of laboriously 
compiling statistics which are put to 
no practical use whatsoever should 
have been deprecated. Q.5 on the 
‘underlying principles of fines’ 
posed some pertinent problems: are 
fines charged solely as a punitive 
measure; do we hope, by so doing, 
to hasten the “turn-round” of books; 
are we mostly concerned with fines 
as a source of income; or do we 
combine all these principles in vary- 
ing measure? 

Q.1 on the second paper dealt 
with the arranging for public use of 


books, music and ‘ discs,’ microfilms, . 


illustrations, ete—a simple question 
for assistants in the larger systems or 
in those ‘special’ libraries holding 
these types of material. ‘Oversize’ 


books are usually kept in a separate ~ 


sequence, the fact of their being 
‘oversize’ being indicated on cata- 
logue entries; sheet music is prob- 
ably best kept (encased in a manilla 
cover) in vertical files, for binding 
is not always suitable and is expen- 
sive; gramophone records are some- 
‘times housed in special cupboards or 
cabinets with shelves about 13in. 
apart and 13in. deep (unless 10in. 
‘and 12in. records are shelved separ- 


ately) or may be housed on specially : 


adapted bookshelves; pamphlets may 
be kept in’ vertical files, in pamphlet 
boxes or may be bound and stand 
on the ordinary shelves; “microfilms 
are often kept in shallow metal 
drawers in a cabinet; and illustra- 
tions in vertical files or strong card- 
board or cloth-covered filing boxes. 
Arrangement is usually classified; 
but records are often arranged in 
order of make, size and catalogue 
number and illustrations sometimes 
in alphabetical order of specific sub- 
ject, 

Q.3 should have included a note 
on the extended form tables of 
Dewey (Table 2 of Appendix) and 
a comment on the unusual nature 
of Brown’s ‘Generalia’ class, for a 
generalia class is, in part, a form 
class. To demand (in Q.4) the order 
in which certain abbreviations 
appear in a catalogue entry in addi- 
tion to explaining the abbreviations 
themselves, was a little unkind; the 


syllabus . says that “no detailed 
knowledge of catalogue codes .. . 
will be required,” and if this is so 
what is the standard order required 
by the examiners? Notice that 
illus. means illustrator as well as 
illustration(s), and ed. is used for 
edited, edition and editor. In Q.5 
(examples of different types of entry) 
the necessary added entries or refer- 
ences should have been indicated; 
entry for a bok published anony- 
mously is ordinarily put under the 
name of the author when this can 
be ascertained from some other 
source, plus added entry under title. 
The final question—on the physical 
forms of catalogue (not forgetting 
the printed form}—is a good 
example of the type of question best 
answered in tabulated form giving a 
brief enumeration of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type. 

’ The first two questions on the 
third paper were naturals, for both 
Keesing and the B.N.B. have been 
newly added to the set list of refer- 
ence books. The wup-to-dateness of 
Keesing is of particular value, infor- 
mation being issued weekly (in 
loose-leaf form) with rapid and 
cumulative indexing. It is reason- 
ably priced, is world-wide in scope, 
is non-partisan, and simple to use. 
At the end of each report, reference 
is made to the page number of the 
previous entry dealing with the sub- 
ject, thus making it possible to trace 
back the development of every item 
from the most recent tothe earliest 
without referring to the index. The 
uestion on the B.N.B. asked for a 
escription and ‘subsidiary’ uses: 
but would all librarians agree on the 
main use? It is a central cataloguing 
and bibliographical service providing 
information about books newly 
appearing, a main catalogue entry 
(with a serial number and some in- 
dication of added entries and sub- 
ject headings), and a Dewey class 
number (or numbers) for each 
book. It is published weekly by the 
Council of the British National 
Bibliography Ltd. from the British 
Museum, where is housed the 
B.N.B.’s own staff. It is arranged 
in Dewey order, has a weekly author 
index, a monthly author-title-subject 
index, and the whole bibliography 
is cumulated every 3, 6, 9 and 12 
months, It is thus of great value to 
the readers’ advisory services (and 
the -book trade generally); to the 


book selector for initial selection or 
checking, ordering and stock revi- 
sion; the serial number is often used 
on Regional loans; it is of obvious 
value in compiling booklists; it is 
used in the S.E. Region to indicate 
to the constitutent libraries their 
responsibilities under the subject 
specialisation scheme; and (suitably 
amended) might be used as an ordin- 
ary library catalogue or union cata- 
logue—especially if a four or five) 
year cumulation is published. 
Finally, the essay, intended to see 
whether candidates can express 
themselves “clearly, concisely and 
grammatically”: the implication (no 
doubt an erroneous one) appears to 


THE REGISTRATION 


CLASSIFICATION by C. W. Taylor. 


Section A. 

Questions 1 and 4 gave the best 
opportunities for personal opinion 
and expression, and candidates with 
individual styles and approaches | 
would have gained added marks. In 
answering Question I on expansions 
of classifications in individual 
libraries, for example, due emphasis 
should have been given to practical 
conditions, and the usual hackneyed 
remarks concerning the possible 
necessity of re-allocating numbers at 
a later date and the need for uni- 
formity should not have been given 
a major role. Individual localities 
with individual associations, indus- 
tries, etc, may demand some. expan- 
sion of the schedules. Even the 
later editions of Dewey, for example, 
do not give adequate attention to 
relatively important industrial 
aspects, and students should be able 
readily to cite examples where use- 
ful sub-divisions could be intro- 
duced. Sections such as 660, 670 
and 740 leap to mind where indi- 
vidual expansions have been neces- 
sary, A good case could have been 
made for such treatment of the 
schedules, providing it was carefully 
planned by a classifier fully conver- 
sant with the needs of the locality 
and with the classification in use. 

Question 4: (To what extent should 
specific classification be applied in 
the popular and recreational sections 
of a library?) similarly called for an 
original approach and a departure 
from ‘textbookese’ other than, per- 


It 


be that clarity, conciseness and good 
grammar are of little importance in 
the previous three papers. I thought 
the essay subjects poor, banal and 
unenterprising, although I readily 
sympathise with the examiners who 
must try to find sixteen suitable 
essay subjects annually! I have a 
strong. suspicion that examiners are 
going to read a very great deal 
about The Cruel Sea, and I shudder 
to think’ what libellous statements 
may be made in the “report” of a 


` professional gathering attended by 


the examinee: what a superb oppor- 
tunity (for the brave) for the hand- 
ing-out of some pungent home- 
truths—magna est veritas et praevalet! 


EXAMINATIONS 


haps, a dash of Savage. A few well- 
known library systems such as Luton 
and Sheffield, have experimented 
with broader classification in branch 
libraries, and it does not appear to 
have led to any loss in efficiency, Is 
it really necessary to sub-divide so 
minutely travel books, biography 
and other relatively ephemeral 
material? Are books such as these 
not made more readily noticeable to 
the greater percentage of the reading 
public by removing them from the 
main classification sequence and dis- 
playing them in appropriate stands 
with attractive captions? The loss to 
the general student is small; even if 
he fails to note the special displays, 
an attentive staff should be able to 
supplement his use of the catalogue 
and awareness of the general shelf 


sequence. - 
Section B. 
Again there should have been 


little difficulty in answering ques- 
tions 6, 9 and 10, although in Q.6, 
which asked for a report to a com- 
mittee chairman on the Biblio- 
graphic classification, candidates 
should have remembered that the 
Chairman is a layman, and the 
explanation given should have been 
non-technical. The general . prin- 
ciples of the scheme and an outline 
of the main features should have 
prefaced thé report, and the up-to- 
date nature of the scheme, its prac- 
tical advantages and its ready adapt- 
ability underlined. Question 9 called 
for an explanation of the chief’ fea- 


tures of the Library of Congress 
scheme, in which each class repre- 
sents, in fact, the grouping of a 


separate library, making it peculi- 
arly suitable for university and 
government department libraries 


where specialist interests would be 
catered for. Its main virtues—the 
fact that it is based essentially on a 
collection of books, that it is kept 
up-to-date, is cheap and is supple- 
mented by a periodical printed bulle- 
tin of amendments should have been 
enumerated. Examples should have 
been introduced freely. Q.10 could 
have been approached in two ways. 
An obvious logical order (by 
seasons) was agriculture, potato 
farming, manuring, manuring pota- 
toes, insect infestation of crops, 
insect infestation’ of potatoes, weed- 
ing, harvesting, harvesting of potatoes, 
storage of agricultural produce, stor- 
age of potatoes and clamp storage of 
potatoes. On the other hand, a really 
helpful order might be to group all 
general topics. together, with all 
aspects of potatoes forming one 
group at the end. 

Q.7 demanded first an outline of 
the ‘ number-building” devices of the 
14th edition of Dewey (pp. 31-32). 
The main reason for the changes 
made in the 15th edition was the 
need for a re-orientation of view and 
a drastic cutting of the over-long 


CATALOGUING by Clifford Harris. 


I state, and risk the fury of un- 
successful candidates, that this was 
a straightforward paper containing 
one question only (B.6) capable of 
giving trouble to anyone who had 
really studied the syllabus. B.6 did 
call for more knowledge of the 
British Museum subject index than 
the average candidate would acquire. 
The only other question not com- 
pletely standard (C.8) was more 
thought-provoking than terrifying. 
What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of marking up copies of 
the B.N.B. as substitutes for branch 
library catalogues? The major 
advantage would be a cut in cata- 
loguing costs and the major disad- 
vantage the necessity, especially 
before the publication of a cumula- 
tive issue, of multiple consultations. 
I expect a regular question based on 
the B.N.B. and students would be 
well advised to be completely fami- 
liar with this all important cata- 


notations developed in previous edi- 
tions. Popular American practice 
recognises that, in the average public 
library, detailed sub-division of 
books on the shelves beyond the 
main topic is undesirable, and often 
misleading to the reader. The fif- 
teenth edition suggests that each 
library should formulate ‘a general 
policy as to the size of the notation 
used, and that the present trend is 
for libraries to restrict their numbers 
to five or six places. In the preface, 
the editors give a reason for the res- 
triction of the schedules by naively 
suggesting that “the user does not 
need to be told how to arrange his 
collection.” 

Q.8 lends itself to a description of 
the methods adopted in the U.D.C., 
Colon and Bliss, and to a lesser 
degree Brown, with some reference 
to their almost infinite possibilities 
compared with the relative weak- 
nesses displayed in Dewey, Library of 
Congress, etc. The use of signs and 
symbols in the notation to indicate 
relationship usually results in a very 
clumsy notation of little value to the 
reader, and there is a good case for 
indicating relationship in the cata- 
logue only (as is presupposed in the 
U.D.C.). Dr. Ranagathan has said 
that in ideal, the notation should be 
written on the spines of books in an 
ink only visible to librarians! 


loguing tool. 

All the other questions were stan- 
dard and straightforward. The re- 
appearance of the question on defi- 
nitions (A.1.) emphasizes the need to 
be able to define every term met 
with in reading. It is useless, for 
instance, to learn by heart A. A 
Code rules containing such words as 
festschriften, transliteration, continu- 
ation, and not to know what they 
mean, A vague idea is not enough, 
The candidate must be able to get a 
correct definition down on paper 
together, if possible, with an 
example illustrating the correct use 
of the word. 

Note also the imperative necessity 
of a full and detailed knowledge of 
the three codes, the A.A. Code, 
Cutter and the British Museum. 
Three questions are based directly 
on them (A.2, B.4 and 5), and six 
others require knowledge of them to 
write a reasonable answer, thus 
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knowledge of these three codes is 
necessary to answer 9 out of the 10 
questions set! 

The standard and vitally important 
question on the difference between 
the provision of subject headings for 
a dictionary catalogue and the mak- 
ing of entries for a subject index to 
a classified catalogue comes‘up once 
again (A3)—no candidate should 
pass in cataloguing unless he shows 
that he understands ithis difference, 
and also the making of ‘see’ and 
‘see also’ references. To answer 
this question the student must have 
a clear and complete understanding 
of the difference in construction 
between the dictionary and classified 
types of catalogue, and understand 
why a set of cards for a book cata- 
logued for a dictionary catalogue 
consists of the main author entry, 
subject entries, and references, while 
for a classified catalogue they con- 
sist of the main classified entry, and 
name, subject, and title index 
entries. In the choosing of subject 
headings for the dictionary cata- 
logue, no better guide exists than 
that in Sears’ List of subject head- 
ings in the section called “ Practical 
suggestions for the beginner.” When 
the heading has been chosen, the 
necessary references must be made. 
This is best done in three steps:— 
l—Make ‘see’ references from 
syhoymous terms not used to the 
term used; 2—Make ‘see also’ refer- 
ences to the subject heading from 
the term or terms one logical step 
wider only than the heading; 3— 
Make ‘see also’ references from 
related subjects of approximately 
equal value. Now, in the theory 
paper, in attempting the standard 
question on assigning subject head- 
ings (c. 10), the candidate must not 
get himself involved in a complicated 
series of headings and an even more 
complicated system of references, For 


his heading he must get down the sub- 
ject, and beware of aspects. Con- 
sider c.10 (a) The psychology of 
teaching; a handbook for students in 
training colleges; the subject here is 
Teaching. This is a good example 
of a title where the candidate could 
soon involve himself in considerable 
complexity. My advice is—do the 
obvious: Heading—Teaching, with a 
‘see also’ reference from—Education. 

In the same way in c. 10.(b) the 
simple and obvious heading is 
Radar and the obvious ‘see also’ 
reference from Electrical Engineer- 


ing. 
The subject index entries to a 
classified catalogue refer not to 


books, but to divisions of the classi- 
fication under which books have 
been placed. The difference between 
this and subject headings for a dic- 
tionary catalogue become obvious 
when cataloguing a book for which 
no place exists in the classification 
scheme either because the subject is 
new or so specific that the scheme 
has not been worked out in sufficient 
detail to contain it: With such a 
book no cataloguing problem exists 
in the dictionary catalogue, but in 
the classified catalogue before a sub- 
ject index entry can be made, the 
classification must be expanded to 
include the subject of the book. 
Another example ‘to illustrate the 
difference between the subject head- 
ing and the subject index entry arises 
when a book contains two related 
subjects which are, however, classed 
in different places in the classifica- 
tion. For example, take a book on 
Whales and Whaling. This can be 
subject catalogued for the dictionary 
catalogue under the heading Whales 
and Whaling. This cannot be 
repeated in the subject index because 
the class numbers of the two sub- 
jects are different. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING by W.C. Pugsley. 


This paper was searching, but was 
also a fair test of the candidate’s ability 


to grapple with everyday problems. It . 


was a reasonable selection of the type 
of book which usually finds its way to 


the ‘pending’ shelf for second 
thoughts! 
Q.1. Subject: —Identification signs 


in shipping—656 (not subdivided). 
Main entry:—656 Wedge, FJ N, 
ed, Added entry:—929.9. Author 


index:—-Wedge; Brown’s flags. . . . 


Subject index:--Shipping, identifica- 
tion signs, 656; Merchant marine, 
identification signs, 656; Signals, 


nautical, 656; Nautical signals, 656; 
teen of shipping, 656; Flags, 


Note:—Include in the description 


“Sth ed. 1951’ and indicate the unusual 


size by both dimensions. Mention the 
list of Companies in the annotation. 


in classification distinguish ` between 
. codes of signalling (654.9) and ship’s 
identification. ` 
Q.2. Class mark left little doubt as 
Dewey’s section gives specific place: — 
371.212. Main entry heading : —371.212 
Bristol, University, Institute of Educa- 
tion. Author index:—Bristol Uni- 
versity Institute of Education; Educa- 
tion, Institute of, Bristol University; 
Institute of Education, Bristol Uni- 


versity. Subject index:—Secondary 
Grammar Schools, admission stand- 
ards; Grammar school, admission 


standards; Schools, Admission stand- 
ards. Annotation should give the make. 
up, etc., of the investigating board. 
Q.3. It is important to establish the 
fact that the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club guide is the name of the series 
edited by Inglis (foreword). Class 
mark :—796.520941. Main entry head- 
ing : —796.520941 Naismith, W W , ed. 
Added entry: —914.1 and an analytical 
for Arran at 914.139. Author index:— 
Naismith; Hodge; Inglis; Scottish 
Mountaineering Club; MacRobert; 
Curtis; Townend. Subject index:— 
Mountaineering, Scotland 796.520941 
Arran, Scotland 914.139; Scotland, 
Travel and topography 914.1. Islands 
see under name of place. Annotation 
should set out the plan of the chapters. 
Q.4. Candidates should not be con- 
fused by the inordinate length of the 
‘title-page. ‘description and intelligent 
abbreviation was called for. Main entry 


heading: —Municipal year book and 
public utilities directory. Subject 
entry :—Local Government, Great 
Britain, year books. Added entries :— 
Donald; Forbes. Reference: —Hem- 
ming. References (see):—Municipal 
administration; Great Britain, Local 
Government; Councils, Town; Councils, 
County. References (see also):— Pub- 
lic utility undertakings. The classifica- 
tion mark is 352.04200058 (note the 00 
to avoid ambiguity on two counts!) 
The annotation should state concisely 
the contents of the five sections and 
note the supplement. 

5 is question bristles with 
problems. It is a series of extracts from 
a periodical (rule 122); that periodical 
is an official publication of a govern- 
ment (rules 121 and 58); it is also 
known commonly by the name of its 
founder. Suggested headings are:— 

Main:—Great Britain, Parliament, 
Parliamentary debates. (‘Hansard’). 
Added :—King-Hall, Stephen and 
Dewar, Ann, ed. History in Hansard 
(title). . Great Britain, Parliament, 
debates. Great Britain, History, 19th 
century. References:—~Hall to King- 
Hall; Dewar to King-Hall .. . ; Parlia- 
mentary debates to Great Britain... ; 
‘Hansard’ to Great Britain wine 
Official reports of the proceedings . .. 
to Great Britain. The classification 
symbol should be 328.42002 (0 to avoid 
ambiguity). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY by E. R. Yescombe. 


Q.2 asked for the ways in which 
paper manufacture is adjusted to the 
variety of trade requirements. Furnish 
is the chief factor, and beater treat- 
ment loading, colouring, sizing, finish. 
ing and ‘after treatment’ also con- 
tributes to the final product. Not all 
papers are suited to publishers require- 
ments. Another approach could be 
through description of various papers 
—imitation and art papers, antique, 
newsprint, india paper, wrapping, and 
kraft paper (sulphate), etc. 

A comparison of the principal 
methods of documentary reproduction 
from the viewpoints of operating costs, 
versatility and accuracy was required 
in Q.6. Photostat has bulky, expensive 
apparatus, but is suited to continuous 
copying in the large library. The optical 
system produces a readable negative 
and better definition than reflex. 
variety of equipment is available for the 
latter, which has cheaper initial costs 
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but is restricted to same size work, 
whilst large and thick volumes present 
difficulties. “Duplex” papers permit 
double-side processing as in a printed 
work. Screen diazo foils are dearer 
than ‘silver halide’ papers but give one- 
stage positive and semi-dry processing. 
Diazo paper prints cheapen multiple 
copying but are not permanent. 
(LAR, Jan., 1953, p.10-——-includes 
possible combination of diazo and 
autopositive). Microphotography re- 
duces all format to same size but needs 
subsequent enlarging, whilst micro- 
opaques require expensive epidiascopic 
type reader. Transparencies can be 
enlarged on to document paper by 
copycamera or reader. Microfilm can 
be coded and then selected by elec- 
tronic means.  Micro-reproduction 
depends on reduction factor and 
enlarger, emulsion, grain of film, and 
freedom from scratches, whilst special 
film can bring out hidden details of old 
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manuscripts. Microprints at Liverpool 
show need for careful check for defini- 
tion. (Survey of prices, etc., in 
Holmstrom Facts, files and action. 
Part II, 1953). : : 

Q.7. Printed reproductions of ‘con- 
tinuous tone’ subjects (natural scene 
photographs, etc.), require the aid of 
a screen ‘or reticulated gelatin. Dot 
technique breaks down solid blacks 
into the requisite range of greys. 
Different size dots, but of the same 
colour strength, give tone values in 
half-tone and photolitho. Same size 
dots of varying ink density give the 
improved tone gradation of photo- 
gravure. The natural reticulation of 
collotype gives the finest range of 
tones, but the soft plate soon wears. 
Half-tone is the cheapest for this work 
but aesthetically comes last. 

Q.9 required a careful summary of 
collation formula build-up with simple 
and more complex examples to illus- 
trate the answer. It would be necessary 
ta show the conventional economies of 
setting out the 23 letter signature norm 
(e.g, A—Z§, A—3K+, etc, with 
even gatherings), and to quote 
examples of 2—3 sheet gatherings, 
half-sheets, alternate 4/8 or 8/4’s and 
special problems of prelims—signed 
and unsigned. The. good answer 
would conclude with the collation of 
cancels and interpolated quires and 
leaves, (All dealt with in Cowley 
Ch.6). ' 

Q.10 Today most composition is by 
machine if setting cost is to be a com- 
mercial proposition; handsetting can- 
not compete on anything like equal 
terms, but still plays its part. Mono- 
type is mainly used for book com- 


position, Linotype and Intertype for 
newspaper work. Penrose Annuals for 
1951-53. describe the development of 
typewriter type composition and photo. 
graphic type composition as substitutes 
for metal type. These methods, used 
with photolitho, are sometimes called 
‘near print’ or ‘cold type.” , 

Of the definitions required in Q.4, 
the following may have. caused , con- 
fusion. OFFPRINT-—a ‘separate’ of an 
article printed from standing type of a 
journal or publication. Called ‘reprints’ 
by research workers who use them as 
a medium for the interchange of infor- 
mation. They are often issued with a 
paper wrapper and special title or 
heading. PREPRINT—copy of a paper 
or papers to be presented at the con- 
ference or meeting, of a society, issued 
in advance to stimulate informed dis- 
cussion, e.g., ASLIB Annual Con- 
ference Preprints. Contributors to the 
Journal of the Chemical Society receive 
10 preprints (without covers) prior to 
publication in the journal. FAC. 
SIMILE PREPRINT—a copy made by 
some photographic process, usually 
photolitho, : ; 

In giving one’s views of the functions 
of bibliography (Q.1), it should be 
remembered that bibliography is the 
study and description of books as 
material objects. and the comparative 
functions of analytical, historical and 
critical bibliography should be noted. 
The UNESCO/Library of Congress 
Survey stresses the importance of post- 
war systematic bibliography, with com- 
prehensive national and subject 
analysis. (See Esdaile, Intro. pp. 13-28 
and Roberts, Intro. pp. 60, 61, 81). 


ASSSISTANCE TO READERS by A. J. I. Parrott. 


The “It will be all right on the 
night” school of examination çan- 
didates will have had their fingers 
burnt by the June paper this year. 
Wide reading is essential when prepar- 
ing for this subject, and with the stress 
this time on the bibliographies rather 
than on the standard books, I can fore- 
see a large batch of recruits for the 
winter schools of reference work. Even 
in London only a handful turned up 
just prior to the examination. There. is 
no real substitute for a personal 
investigation of the books themselves. 

Questions 3, 9, and to some extent, 
10, must have come rather easier to 
those who followed the advice of tutors 
and really made an attempt to im- 
merse themselves in ome or more 
special subjects, Three conditions were 


to be complied with in Q.3 (Sources 
for tracing scientific publications): (a) 
British, (6) By. subject, (c) This century. - 
Collinson, R. L., Bibliographies, 1951, 
chapter 6, gives adequate coverage to 
point (c), and here are a few sug- 
gestions. Science Library Biblio- 
graphical Series; 4th edition of. Aslib’s 
British scientific and technical books; 
and a general knowledge of abstracting 
journals, Point (b) excludes the World 
List unless the title of periodical coin- 
cides with subject, (a) excludes 
Hawkins U.S.A.) 

Q.9, (Bibliographies in science and 
technology or history or .the social 
sciences that need to be brought up to 
date). This type of question does show ' 
the value of assessing a reference work 
in terms of its aid to specific subject 
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fact-finding. The following are offered 
as examples: Group (a). Roberts, 
A. D., Guide to technical literature; 
Hawkins, R. R., Scientific, medical 
and technical books. ïn. group (b) 
most of the important, works have not 
been revised for over 20 years—e.g., 
Williams, J. B., Guide ... English ... 
history, 1926; Dutcher, G. M., Guide 
to historical literature, 1931. 1n group 
(c) practically all the important works 
need revision, for example:—— Batson, 
H. E. Select biblography of modern 
economic theory, 1930. 

f (The general catalogue of the 
British Museum and Library of Con- 
gress), A critical eye was called for 
when answering the second part of the 


question on features limiting their’ 


usefulness in libraries. Note:--B.M. 
Slowness of publication—1931 to date: 
lack of cumulation in the subject index, 
and choice of subject headings: com- 
piled according to B.M. rules which 
vary from the Joint Code. 

L. of C. Not all acquisitions are 
indexed in the subject catalogue: 1950 
saw the commencement of the subject 
index—hence limited usefulness. 

Q.8. Tutors these days lay con- 
tinual stress upon the need for a clear 
understanding of government publica- 
tions. The introduction of the. Consoli- 
dated Lists: the L.A. pamphlet by 
Horrocks: pages 101-4 of Hepworth: 
supported by the excellent chapter 11 
of Roberts, combine to give a good 
account. of ‘Parliamentary Papers.’ 
P.A.LS., and the U.N, Documentary 
index should be offered as guides to 
current productions of H.M.S.O. and 
U.N.O. when taken in conjunction 
with the H.M.S.O. daily lists. 

Q.1. The professional journals are 
quite generous in the amount of space 
that they now devote to this topic, so 
students should have found plenty of 


references when working up this sub- 
ject. A handy little pamphlet written by . 
Dr. Urquhart, and delivered to a joint 
meeting in Edinburgh of the LA this 
year (B.N.B. reference B 53-6156), 
taken together with Aslib Proceedings 
vol 5, No. 1, February, 1953, were both 
available some time before June 29th. 

In tackling this questidn it was 
important to spy out the land before 
dashing off into a labyrinth of half- 
digested facts, Some points which 
occur to me are the following: This 
question is a test of the candidate’s 
resourcefulness. There must be realisa- 
tion of the limits of one’s own stock 
and a willingness to seek outside help. 
This question therefore tests one’s 
knowledge of. co-operation. 

An adequate survey of existing pro- 
vision is the first requirement, followed 
by an appreciation of. the relationship 
between special and public libraries and 
the libraries of technical colleges. The 
scope of the proposed service needs to 
be defined, and the types of material 
to be included—tabulated, e.g., pam- 
phlet, periodical, abstracts, elusive 
items, etc. Some note of the Hertford, 
Sheffield, North and West London 
schemes should be made, and com- 
pared. In a large library service it may 
be necessary to separate commercial 
and technical, and to develop these 
services along different lines. Finance 
must not be overlooked and another 
point worth mentioning here is that 
means of documentary reproduction 
must be close to hand for quick and 
efficient service. Finally the relation- 
ships of such a scheme with such 
bodies as the D.S.LR.; government 
libraries; trade research associations; 
the American library; development 
councils; and regional boards for 
industry should be brought into a 
satisfactory answer. 


- ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION by Fred Taylor. 


This paper would present no diffi- 
culty to the average student; at least 
six questions could be answered after 
normal studies from the recognised 
textbooks. It was inevitable that the 
most important report of 1952— 
Vollans on library co-operation. in 
Great Britain—would be introduced in 
this examination, and all examinees 
should have been aware of its publi- 
cation and become familiar with its 
recommendations. 

Three questions—2 (Sources of 
income of certain libraries), 5 (Divi- 


sions of N.J.C. Scheme of Conditions 
of Service), and 7 (Fall on a polished 
floar) are quite out of place in a pro- 
fessional examination which is 
intended to “assess the candidates’ 
possession of the knowledge necessary 
to competent practising librarians.” 
The examiners, too, should know that 
it_is Westmorland, not Westmoreland 
(Question 2(g)) and Dr.’ Williams’ 
Library, not William’s (Question 2(i)). 
Question 7 is peculiar to say the least, 
for such an incident (or accident) as 
here described did actually happen in 
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a library in the north of England, and 
students attending a class for Registra- 
tion Group C(vi) were told of it! 

Question 1. (A programme of basic 
training for a junior recruit to the staff 
of a library). 

Training means ‘practical educa- 
tion,’ and here the essential need is for 
a qualified Librarian or Librarians to 
be in charge of the programme. The 
aim would be to explain how certain 
duties are carried out and for what 
purposes, and also the relationship 
between the various library depart- 
ments and their specialised staffs. The 
twelve weeks available for training 
would give the new junior an oppor- 
tunity of doing some work in each 
department. In the public library the 
following should be dealt with in each 
department of the system: book 
arrangement, classification and dis- 
play, catalogues and other records, 
issue methods, services to readers, 
book selection and order, bookbind- 
ing and repair, book preparation, with- 
drawal and replacement, registration 
of readers, bibliographies and quick- 
reference works, branch library ser- 
vices, co-operation with outside 
bodies, regional library system and 
National Central Library. 

Question 3. (What facts would you 
need and how would you collect them 
to decide whether or not a complete 
stocktaking should be carried out in;'5 
your library in the immediate future?) ° 

The essential facts required are:— 
date of last complete stocktaking, with 
results; is it apparent that many books 
are missing and cannot be found? 
Reservation of books and readers’ 
comments will show this; is there a 
shelf register or similar record, e.g., 
classified catalogue, available to 
ensure a correct check?: would it be 
desirable to take stock in order to 
revise the bookstock and augment 
weak sections?: would it be desirable 
to close the library, or could stock- 
taking be carried out section by sec- 
tion over a long period?: has the 
library sufficient staff to carry out a 
complete stocktaking and all the later 
work entailed? ` 

Question 6. (Programme for sta- 
tistical investigation, of one of the 
following problems:— 

(a) hours of opening of the branches 
of a municipal library system; (b) the 
degree of accuracy of a library cata- 
logue; (c) the efficacy of “ perfect ” 
(unsewn) bindings). 


The programmes should be based 
on the following points:— 
(a) Hours of opening. 

Consider: all the services carried 
out at the branches—lending, chil- 
dren’s library, reference, reading 
room, extension work: use of these 
services over particular periods (same 
periods for each branch): daily issue 
of books with an hourly count: are 
there regular quiet periods, e.g., lunch- 
time, certain afternoons or evenings: 
registration of new readers and 
renewal of tickets: is there an increase 
or decrease?: number of people using 
reference library and reading room— 
complete daily records: are there 
regular outside local activities which 
affect use of the library?: staff avail- 
able for branch libraries—would it be 
possible to send staff from Central to 
the branches or from one branch to 
another?: annual book issues from the 
branches—comparison with previous 
years: would it be possible to adminis- 
ter two small branches—open at 
different hours according to public 
demand with the same staff? 

(b) Library catalogue. 

A catalogue is a list of books con- 
tained in a particular library and is 
arranged in alphabetical or classified 
order. It must give information regard- 
ing author, editor, translator, etc., 
title, edition, -imprint and collation, 
and may also provide annotations for 
certain books. The catalogue entries 
follow some prescribed form, usually 
the A.A, Code adapted for local use. 
There must be uniformity throughout 
and all necessary references and 
added entries provided. The reader 
who consults the catalogue should be 
directed easily to the books he wishes 
to see, i 

Bearing in mind the above and 
knowing what information the cata- 
logue should provide, it will be easy 
to investigate the degree of accuracy. 
The investigation would be limited to 
certain ‘checks’ which would reveal 
whether or not the catalogue was 
accurate:— - , ; 

1. Correct filing of entries. Checks 
at various points, e.g, Aa—As, Bo— 
Bu, ete. 

2. Select certain author entries and 
then check for all other necessary 
added entries and references: also 
index entries jn classified catalogue. 

3. Select a number of books from 
the shelves and check catalogue for 
correctness of all entries, i.e.: author. 
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title, date, imprint, collation, 

4. Select a number of entries from 
stock register and check catalogue for 
all necessary entries. 

5, Jf a withdrawals register is in 
use, check a number of entries with 
the catalogue to make sure that all 
entries have been withdrawn. 

6. Ifa “Recent Additions List” is 
compiled, check some of the entries 
of the most recent edition by the 
catalogue to ensure that all cards 
have been inserted, 

7. In a classified catalogue select 
entries in the author and subject 
indexes and check the main entries of 
those books involved. Discrepancies 
could have arisen at original cata- 
loguing or on withdrawal of books. 

In a dictionary catalogue check 
the completeness of selected subject 
headings and references. 

(c) “perfect” (unsewn) bindings. 

“Perfect” binding has been found 
suitable for popular fiction on porous 
paper, book about 1 inch thick, and 
its effectiveness should be compared 
with traditional (sewn) binding. Some 
binders do both sorts of work and a 
consignment of books could be sent 
to one of them containing equal num- 
bers of books in the same subjects 
(mysteries, westerns, etc.) to be 
bound in each of the styles. When 
the books are returned to circulation, 
sample checks should be taken 
monthly of the general condition, 
firmness of spine, number of issues, 
special faults, etc. The whole con- 
signment -should be withdrawn and 
checked after periods of 6 and 12 
months. 

Question 11, “‘ The primary func- 
tion of an industrial library is to pass 
on to the users important information 
necessary to do their work? By what 
practical means would you seek to 
perform this function?” 


The Librarian of an industrial 
library must exploit the stock of 
books, periodicals, journals, pamph- 
lets, reports, abstracts, bibliographies, 
etc., for the benefit of the scientists, 
technicians and workers he serves. The - 
library staff, to some extent subject 
specialists, must know what is 
required by the various members of 
the organisation, and maké sure that 
they are quickly presented with the 
information they seek and any newly- 
published information they are bound 
to require. 

The Librarian should ensure that 

those he serves are familiar with the 
library and all its workings. 
- 1. Periodicals and journals should 
be displayed in the library immedi- 
ately on receipt or circulated to mem- 
bers likely to be interested. 

2. Preparations of weekly bulle- 
tins of references from periodicals, 
etc, for circulation. 

3. Preparation of weekly lists of 
all additions in certain fields for cir- 
culation to the respective members 
needing them. 

4. Display of printed abstracts as 
received and, preparation of abstract 
bulletins for circulation, Abstracting 

of articles in. some journals may be 
carried out by technicians, but the 
whole is co-ordinated by the Librarian 
who also prepares author and subject 
indexes for future use. 

5, Indexing of journals, etc. 

6. Duplicating and photocopying 
of reports, etc. . 

7. Collection and cataloguing of 
unpublished information such as 
research reports, records of experi- 
mental work, correspondence, transla- 
tions. 

8. Collection of all publications 
likely to be of value to the organisa- 
tion, and borrowing literature from 
other libraries, 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE by Florence R. Ellison. 


Q.1. (Who were the chief English 
followers of Chaucer? Mention the 
outstanding Siterary work of each). 
Here, of course, the difficulty is the 
word ‘English.’ The Scottish Chaucer- 
ians are so much better known than 
their, perhaps less important and 
certainly lesser known, English con- 
temporaries. Gower will probably have 
been included by most of the students 
but he was a contemporary and a 
friend—perhaps more of a rival than 
a follower. In any case his Confessio 


_Amantis preceded the Canterbury 
Tales. The avowed followers of 
Chaucer should include Lydgate 


(Stories of Thebes, The Troye Book, 
Guy of Warwick, etc); Occleve (The 
Gouvernail of Princes, La Rale Regle), 
and Stephen Hawes (Pastime of 
Pleasure). 

Q.3. This asked for the definition 
and the exponents of four literary 
forms and is the type of question that 
students would be expecting. 1. 
Petrarchan sonnet:—This should in- 


clude Milton, who incidentally was not 
the first to introduce it into England. 
He was preceded, among others, by 
William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
2. Rime royal, whose first appearance 
was in Chaucer’s Complaint unto Pity,’ 
and which probably derived its name 
from the French chant royal, not from 
its use by James I in The King is 
Quair. 3. Masque:—Here plenty of 
names from which to choose even 
without Milton’s Comus. The more 
obvious include Beaumont, Chapman, 
Ben Johnson. 4, Heroic couplet: — 
Again plenty of choice—the Augustans 
Dryden and Pope would probably be 
favourites. 

Q.5. (The chief contributions of 
Puritan authors to English literature). 
The chief contribution was perhaps the 
more subjective attitude to religious 
experience, the idea of the importance 
of the individual conscience leading to 
an emphasis on personal liberty and 
independence of judgement in the 
social as well as the religious sphere. 
Education, political liberty and many 
branches of social reform would thus 
be influenced, This was a thoroughly 

interesting question and with so much 
material from which to draw a com- 
petent answer might have been 
obtained with reference only to the 
ey obvious writers. 

Q.6. (The pool essay of the 
early eighteenth century). This should 
have proved a popular question. The 
answer would naturally revolve around 
the growth of coffee houses and the 
work of Addison and Steele in the 
Tatler, Spectator and Guardian, Men- 
tion might also be made of the earlier 
writers Dunton (Athenian Gazette, 
1690), Roger LEstrange and Defoe 
and gradual improvement of form. 
The aim of the essayists and their 
influence on other literature, especially 
the novel, should also be brought out. 

Q.8. (Account for the popularity, 


past and present, of either the poems 
of Keats or the essays of Charles 
Lamb). This question does not merely 
involve a brief history of the life and 
works of the chosen writer. A state- 
ment of the author’s claims to popu- 
larity is necessary. What are the 
qualities that would .appeal to the 
readers of his own period and would 
those same qualities be popular with 


. the very different reading public of 
today? 


Q.9. (Which poets do you associate 
with the phrase “the fleshly school of 
poetry”? Give a brief account of the 
movement referred to). This question 
would have been much simpler if it 
had merely asked for a brief account 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. The phrase 
“The fleshly school” would obviously 
be completely unknown to many. It 
does refer to the title of an article in 
the Contemporary Review in which 
Robert Buchanan, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘Robert Maitland,’ attacked 
the Pre-Raphaelites, especially D. G. 
Rossetti. 

Q.10 (List the leading contributors 
to the literature of travel in the 
twentieth century, and mention the 
best-known work of each). Many 
students would have expected a ques- 
tion on the more generally recognized 
forms of literature—the drama, poetry 
or fiction, especially as they are so 
abundant in the twentieth century. A 


‘little tera however, and they would 


realise that this was a question that 
could be answered from their general 
reading (even if they hadn’t come 
across Ward’s Twentieth Century 
Literature). Those who might have 
been mentioned include such well- 
known names as W. H. Hudson, R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Hilaire Belloc, 
C. M. Doughty, Joseph Conrad, H. M. 
Tomlinson, Norman Douglas, D. H. 
Lawrence, T. E. Lawrence, Peter 
Fleming and Robert Gibbings. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses beginning in October and November, must 
reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on or 
before 30th September, 1953, after which date no application will be considered. 
Earlier receipt is advisable and would be greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the Students’ Handbook 


for 1953. 


Special attention is drawn to the new courses covering the Regis- 


tration D (viib) nad (viic) sections of the syllabus. 


Fees, 
America, Asia and Australasia. 


The fee per course is £2 7s. 6d., plus 5s, extra to students in Africa, 
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THE BOOKISH 
MANNER’ 


by S. C. Holliday 


profusely illustrated ` 
by G. W. Harris 






A not too serious guide to public relations and personal efficiency; 
full of wise saws and common instances, and certain to be the 
most widely talked-of library publication this autumn. Buy your 
copy now-—and get one too for each of those friends who think 
that librarianship is such a nice, easy, stuffy profession. And if 
your colleagues have not already bought their copies, give them 
no rest until they do. 
3s. 6d. post free (2s. 6d. to members). 


* 


A SUMMARY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW 
by A. R. Hewitt. 
New (third) edition now ready. 
6s. post free (5s, to members). 


* 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
by E. V. Corbett, 
with a chapter on County Library Committees 
by F. A. Sharr. 
A completely new pamphlet on this subject, designed specifically 
to meet the needs of examination students. 
2s. 6d. post free (2s. to members). 


AN 







INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Norman E. Binns. 
25s. (20s. to members), plus 1s. for postage and packing. 










All obtainable from 
THE AAL. HON, PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


xA number of copies of the 1931 Report on the hours, salaries, 
training and conditions of service for British municipal libraries, 
x edited by F. Seymour Smith, have recently come to light, and are 
available free to interested members who send a stamped addressed 
envelope (size 10in. by Sin.) to the above address. 


” 


seemed to Mrs. Verreker-le-Fleming not merely baffling but pointless. 
He paid a visit to a public library, for instance, and consulted a work of 
reference.” Josephine Tey’s Inspector Alan Grant, in The Singing sands, 
also uses a reference library. He is obviously familiar with the technique, 
and demonstrates the golden rule for getting good service. He asks to 
see the Chief -Librarian. 

There is some hope that in the future libraries will play a more active 
part in that fictional world which ought to be a reflection of reality, since 
it would seem from the increased frequency with which the help of 
librarians and their staffs is acknowledged that more authors are using ' 
public libraries. Increased familiarity. may dispel the existing contemp- 
tucus disregard, and eventually we may get a good novel set in a public 
library. “There have been more sordid settings. 


REVALUATIONS l IV By T Cledrwaier 


OUR INDUSTRIOUS contemporary “J.F.W.B.” has, in the May issue of the 
Librarian, drawn attention to a matter which is undoubtedly of great 
importance to the profession. He says: “Every librarian agrees that we 
need more factual research in-the field of librarianship, but we do little 
to encourage it.” After pleading for some form of co-operative investi- 
gation, either by library schools or A.A.L. Divisions, he’ concludes that 
“any method which obviates the ubiquitous questionnaire is a good thing.” 
We are in almost complete agreement with these statements, but we wonder 
if librarians as a body have yet developed to the point where such pro- 


_ posals are a practical proposition. We say this without intended cynicism 


or sardonic lifting of the eyebrow, but rather with dismay tempered only 
with the thought that it is still possible to improve a tather unprofessional 


situation. As a profession we have made the claim that “ Individuals and . ` 


communities alike can at any time develop only so far as knowledge and 
opportunity are open to’them.” This admirable formulation is on page 4 
of The public library service; its post-war reorganization and development. 
(Library Association,' 1943). On page 6 of the same document, under the 
heading “Essential Conditions,” we read (paragraph 11 (c)) that “ the 
library service must be so organized and provided that it can meet all the 
legitimate demands of the community for books and information.” The 
storing and dissemination of information is a phrase constantly heard in 
all professional circles, which is as it should be. But whilst we have 
developed appropriate techniques to do this for the literary critic, the 
physicist and the bench worker, we have rather strangely ignored our own 
needs. This neglect. cannot be laid at the door of any professional 
authority, for it is'a situation for which we are all responsible. We exhibit 
few signs that we recognize the importance of a constant flow of profes- 
sional information, that we are adept in the methods of presentation of 
information or that we have any great control of those processes which - 
lead to the production of information and new knowledge. Perhaps the 
clearest indication of this disregard is seen in the circulation of our own 


- Library Science Abstracts. There are.nearly 600 public library authorities 


in this country; 234 of them have taken out a subscription. This is out 
of a total circulation figure of about 660, of which 321 are for libraries 
at home, 282 for libraries abroad, and the remaining 60 “Trade and 
Personal. h These figures speak for "themselves. 

In spite of the title of our abstracting journal, of Dr. Ranganathan’s 
Five ‘Laws of Library Science and of the constant references to library . 
science in the USA. where you may become a Master or Bachelor of 
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Library Science; unscientific attitudes are so common as to indicate that 
‘we have little claim to the descriptive noun. ‘The “ ubiquitous question- . 
naire ” is a case in point. A questionnaire is presumably initiated because 
someone wishes to make a scientific generalisation based upon an ordered 
gathering of verifiable particulars-and to use that generalisation as a guide 
to certain action deemed necessary. But the recipients of the question- 
naire too often know that it has been done before, that the form they are 
asked to complete will not serve the stated purpose or that the purpose 
_ has little apparent significance..- This habit of groping towards solutions 
` to our professional problems is a characteristic of our research inevitably 
reflected in the tabulation of intention, method and conclusion. The 
reader is often left to divine for himself why there are strange gaps and 
conflicts in the processes of inductive and’ deductive reasoning. 

For public librarians the problems of book issue methods and the 
reservation of books remain largely unsolved. Indeed, they are likely 
to remain unsolved until events either pass us by or force us, willy-nilly, 
to give thought and properly controlled experiment their due place in 
reaching solutions. We should welcome almost any action in these’ matters, 
‘for even resolution to do something is an advance on the prevalent atti- , 
tudes of complacency, or pleas that these are problems for others to solve. 
But it is a thousand pities when admirable intentions founder in ill- 
- prepared and badly’ executed experiments which are then reported in a 
thoroughly unsystematic way. We believe that two récent examples will 
support our charge—Mr. Leyland’s “Mechanized book ‘issuing” (L.A.R., 
April, 1950) and ‘Mr. Simpson’s “Reservation of books” (L.A.R., Decem- 
` ber, 1952). The wayward thought even occurs to us that librarians are 
not expected to cope with- scientific presentation of knowledge. Compare > 
<- W. G. Cass’s article “Abstracting and library work in ‘the U.S.S.R.” 
(Nature, 28th March, 1953)-with the simplified and shortened version in 
The Librarian, April, 1953, 

On the question of research by library schodls we can also agree that 
this is highly desirable. It would appear, however, that the present 
organization and curricula of the schools render any such activities an 
uneconomic luxury. Systematic research requires time which neither 
tutors nor students’ nor ex-students are likely to have at present. If and 
when the schcols become sufficiently. large and well staffed and when the 
examination syllabus becomes properly under control, then we may expect 
such projects to be undertaken. (The London University School is not . 
in the same position and has indeed investigated library co-operation and 
—more recently—cataloguing methods, but most of this was done by 
qualified. people outside the School). It would be wrong, therefore, to 
look for.a solution in the schools ; the immediate need is for improved 
means cf making information available. ` 

This strange neglect of things which we should hold dear is not 
` confined to the published results of work—either in torpid progress or at 
barren dead end. It is also to be seen in the neglect of our own Library 
at Chaucer House. Here was a matter on which a wiser and craftier 
- Council might have aroused a sense of professional shame and made- 
easier and quicker the passage of necessary financial proposals. Our 
Librarian and Information Officer and his staff perform wonders with a 
library’ short of books, shelf space and above all accommodation for 
students. (We hope that rumours of larger premises to come are well 
founded). There ‘is, however, -a larger professional library—the Green- 
wood Library for Librarians housed in the Manchester. Central Library— 
but most of us hear little of it. There are no accessions lists, it receives 
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no TOPES of the now. "inieguent essays deposited at Chaucer House, and 
there seems to be little co-operation between the two libraries. It is 
hardly surprising that they often fail as information centres, when 
librarians usually omit to send reports of new work in librarianship and 
when much of the “factual research” for which “J.F.W.B.” pleads must 
be started by collecting data at present scattered throughout the country. 


An investigation of our information. services.is overdue; we-can think of 


no more appropriate body to do the job than the progressive and vigorous. 
Reference -and ‘Special Libraries Section. A-report from them to the 
Council’s Library’ Research Committee could be the beginning of 
improvements, - 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—I 


‘BRISTOL AND DISTRICT 


This is the first in a new series of articles to be contributed by the 
Divisions themselves. They will tell something of local problems, pro- 
grammes and past achievements, and may perhaps contain. ideas which 
will bear fruit elsewhere. 7 
A RECENT Bristol and District Annual Bristol and District is one of the 
Report claimed that the Division had smaller divisions, its present member- 
so far succeeded in jts aim of “pro- ship being 209. Its area includes the 
viding for its members . . . the oppor- counties of Gloucestershire, Somerset 


tunity of meeting their colleagues and Wiltshire, three of the least 


socially, of adding to their profes- populous and least urbanised of the 
sional knowledge and skill, and of English: counties. In this type of 
making personal contact with some i ; 
of the leading and most stimulating 
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take of active participation in the life 
of a young and vigorous association 


should be of real help in acquiring ~ : k” 
that enthusiastic spirit of service so | 
essential in our daily work.” OUR ‘NEW 


The Bristol and District Division ` 
was formed as recently as 1946, but SHOW ROOM 
o a pad history ee FOR 
which to reflect, there are memorable : j 
events to recall and personal associa- CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
tions to be recorded with pride. Among ` i i 
present and former meinbérs are men - WILL OREN z 
and women who have advanced in. 21st SEPTEMBER 
their profession, and there are those, ` 
too, who have earned national repu- 
tations for their work for the A.A.L. 
To quote two examples of the latter, i t 
Mr. -Cole and Mr. Tynemouth are * 


We hope you ‘will come to | 
see the new adventure 


’ both former members of the Divi- 


sional Committee. In 1952, the Divi- 5, DENMARK STREET, 
sion was honoured when Bristol was CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
chosen as the venue for the AAL. “WCQ” 
Conference and Bath was selected for i ae 

the Association’s Annual. General TEMple Bar 3650 
Meeting. i j F , i 
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THE 
_ HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers ` 


MONTAUBAN 
CHAMBERS, _ 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, 
LANCS. - 
Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showroom: 
13, BRITTON STREET, - 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250. 
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SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE ORLANDO BOOKS 


THE MILLY. MOLLY 
MANDY SERIES 


THE AMELIARANNE 
BOOKS 


THE LITTLE MISS PINK 
BOOKS > ~ 


THE PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
THE PERE CASTOR BOOKS 
THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 


LITTLE RED ENGINE 
BOOKS 


PETERSHAM STORY BOOKS 
JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALISTS 
SERIES 


Send for List-of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton , 
Huddersfield 
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„occur frequently, 


area, where often, libraries are separ- 
ated by considerable distances, 
important function of a unit of a 
professional association is to dispel 
any feelings of isolation which may 
arise, and offer the chance for each 
person engaged in library work to see 
that his or her horizon in librarian- 
ship is not bounded by the four-walls 
of one library building, nor for that 
matter by the ' department and 
branches of one library system. 
Meetings, which number about six 
annually, include in addition to 
addresses on librarianship and topics 
likely to be of interest to librarians, 


visits to places of professional and ° 


general interest. Bookbinders, 
printers, and of-course, libraries of all 
types, appear frequently on the pro- 
grammes; while visits to museums and 
art galleries 
general cultural interest are arranged. 
Visits to beauty spots and to the 
theatre are occasionally included 
among a half-day’s activities. The 


other fellow’s job js not forgotten, 


and members enjoyed the opportunity 
of visiting a woollen mill, The special 
library and some of the engineering 
shops of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany, and the special library and 
factory of British Cellophane Ltd., 
Bridgwater, have also been shown to 
parties of members. 

Opportunities for public speaking 
and’ a_ periodic 
Magazine Programme, which includes 
five or six ten-minute papers with a 
book-token as a prize for the one 
voted the best, provides a chance for 
younger members to break the ice. 

On several occasions, meetings have 
been held in Bath to coincide with the 
Bath Assembly, when the city is en 
féte. This gives membérs an oppor- 


‘tunity to sample the excellent musical, 
dramatic and other events for which ` 


the Bath Assembly is noted, and at 
the same time to be present at a pro- 
gramme which also contains some- 


thing of specifically professional 
interest. ; 5 

The Division is fortunate in having 
within its boundaries . 


an . 


and other places of’ 


the” Bristol 


*Textbooks by 
ROBERT L. COLLISON, 


F.L.A., Reference Librarian, 
City of Westminster 


Recommended by 
The Library Association 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Subject and National 


A guide to their contents, 
arrangement and use. 


“This book is obviously going 
to be a useful textbook for the 
Assistance to Readers paper, 
since it provides for students’ * 
needs in a field which has not 
been adequately covered.” 
Library Assistant. 


“Background reading for 


Registration Examination.”* 
First cheap edition 10s. 6d. 





LIBRARY ASSISTANCE 
TO READERS 


“It is essentially a book for 


the librarian, describing in a 
clear and concise manner the 
best and most up-to-date 
methods used in modern libraries 
for assisting readers.” Library 
World. 


“Suitable for Entrance, 
Registration and Final Examina. 
tions . . . essential for Registra- 
tion Examination.”* 7s. 6d. 


*Library Association Year 
Book, 1953. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD, 


39, Thurloe Street, London, 
S.W.7. 
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University Library, where excellent 
meetings are held. In addition to 
half-day programmes, the University 
Library arranges 
meetings. Speakers at these meetings 
have included the University Librar- 
ian, Professors and Lecturers and the 


Architect of the University Library. :` 
The Division welcomed the forma- 


tion of the South Western Branch of 
the Library Association in 1949, and 
joint meetings have been held with the 
Branch and with the Midland and 
Wessex Divisions of the A\A.L. One- 
day revision courses for the Library 
Association Examinations have taken 


3 place in Bristol and Bath. They are 


arranged whenever requests for them 
are received, the programme which a 
Course follows being conditioned by 
the stated requirements of the e students 
“who request it. 


It has been the S to shoot: 


successive ` chairmen from different 


types of library, and consequently the’ 


office has been held, in turn, by 
representatives from > University, 
urban and country libraries, Simi- 
larly, membership of the Committee 
_Teflects the composition: of the Divi- 
sion. 


is-an authority on library work with 
children. She is a National Coun- 
, cillor and will be.remembered as 1952 
A.A.L. Conference Secretary. Mr. 
M. Berry ‘(Vice-Chairman 1953) has 


‘CRAMER'S ror MUSIC 


te SPECIAL MUSIC ENQUIRY BUREAU 


139 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.i 













Just ask 
fora 
FREE > 

INSPECTION 

COPY 


informal evening 


Miss B, C. Clark, (Chairman 1933) 


x 


represented Bristol University on the 
Committee for several: years. Miss 
G. E. C. Edwards has been Hon.. 


Secretary and Divisional Representa- ` 


tive since 1948. Sbe is Chairman of 
the. A.A.L. Publications Committee- 
and a member of the Committee of ` 
the South Western Branch of the 
Library Association. Mr.. G. E. 
Thompson has been a member of the 
Divisional Committee since 1946, and 
Hon. Treasurer since 1950. Mr. P. J. 


Heaton convened the first meeting of 


the Division and has served as Hon. | 
Secretary, Divisional Representative, 


, Vice-Chairman and Chairman and 


will be remembéred for the part he 

played in assisting with the arrange- 

ments for the 1952 A.A.L. Confer- 

ence. Miss D. Woolley, a former 

National Councillor, served as Hon, 

cillor, served as Hon. ‘Treasurer, Vice- 

Treasurer, Vice-Chairman and Chair- 

man. In 1951, Mr. E. A, Clough, then 

President of the A.A.L., became a. 
member of the Division on taking up 

his appointment as Deputy City 

Librarian of Bristol, and the Division - 
has since derived considerable benefit : 
from his authoritative advice, energy’ 
and enthusiasm. 


* + Ht $o 


Manchester and District Division 
has invited members to attend its 
committee meetings ‘as. Observers, 
without. the right of speaking or vot- 
ing. A maximum of six people will 
be admitted in this way to each 
meeting. 


“MUSICAL 
LITERATURE 
AND 

‘MUSIC 
BINDING 


KEESING’S 
Keynsham 
BRISTOL. 
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FICTION READING 


At the end of his stimulatiag paper at Llandudno on the 
function of light fiction reading, Mr. J. W. Carter made, the 
following practical suggestion for winning readers from trivial to 
more rewarding books: ' 


N “Select about twenty novels of one type: they must all appeal 
to the same kind of reader and have a similar setting and plot— 
in other words the same symbolic content. Select another twenty 
which, while still having the same symbolic content to appeal to 
‘the same readers, are slightly -more mature. . List these and paste 
a copy of the list into every one of the previous twenty. The list 
could be headed: 


‘If you enjoyed this book you will certainly enjoy some ‘of these? 


“Then select a further twenty of a still slightly better level and 
paste a list of these into each of the second group of selected novels. 
This process can be repeated. Naturally the success of the method 
depends on the skill and knowledge of the selector. This is not a 
process for leading the reader by easy stages from Ruby M. Ayres 
to Virginia Woolf. It is an attempt to open up slightly wider areas 
of the reader’s imagination, to allow’ access to the idea that the 
hatter of life is essentially a moral one in the widest sense of the 
word.” ; 





To understand this project thoroughly it is necessary first to 
read the whole of Mr. Carter’s paper (published in Proceedings, 
papers and summaries of discussions at the Llandudno Conference). 
When you have done this, we invite you to send to the Hon. 
Editor one or ‘more “Triplets” —sets of three titles. of books of 
different intellectual standard but the same “symbolic conent,” which 
could appropriately be pede in three different groups of twenty 
as: suggested by Mr. Carter. A selection of those received will be 
published in a later issue of the Assistant, in the hope that by 
collective action the lists here -advocated may be produced more 
quickly, more generally, and possibly even more efficiently, 


Please send your contributions to the Hon, Editor, The Assis- 
tant Librarian, Central Library, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, 
NB. ; 






THE WORLD" GREATEST OTOT 
| Y aS 
+ FOR BOOKS t 5 


LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPT. 


Stock of over 3 million volumes 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON we2 
Gerrard seed is 16 lines) 
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THE THURLOE SERIES 
Bound in brightly loud kard-wearing cloths and sewn on tapes, 


the Thurloe Series contains important books on the following subjects 
that would otherwise only be available in paper covers. 











Arts and Crafts © l Modelling, ete. 
Cycling Tourist Guides -Modelling-Railways 
Electrical Photography . 
Engineering l - Wireless and Television ` 
Pets and Livestock Juveniles 


Samples and Lists sent free on request 


OPPENHEIM & CO. Lid. 


25, Thurloe Street, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 6807 and 9431 











A MODERN LIBRARY — BINDERY. 


D Fie fully illustrated brochure, describing 

our methods of dealing on a large scale 
with library binding throughout all the 
different processes, has long been used by 


library assistants as a text-book. Ít is 
available to library assistants on receipt 
l - of P.O. ís. 3d. 


B. RILEY & CO. LTD. 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
366 LEEDS ROAD, HUDDERSFIELD 
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` ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


A PURELY formal agenda did little to stimulate interest in our equally 
formal 58th Annual.General Meeting, which was held in the Central 
Library, Sheffield, on Sunday, 13th September. Only some 70 members 
attended, apparently more out of a sense of duty than because of any 
vital matters which they wished to raise on the agenda. (It is noteworthy 
that nearly half of that number travelled in the Manchester and District 
coach, the majority of them coming from Manchester Public Libraries). 

. The seal was thus peacefully set on the report of another year’s 
achievement, and two, Honorary Auditors were discreetly nominated and 
re-elected. No murmur of discontent nor burst of unseemly applause 
marred the solemnity: of the occasion. 

High jinks are clearly out of place at an Annual General Meeting; 
but a representative and critical gathering of members is not. It would 
seem that the Council and Officers enjoy the full confidence of members, 
and we would not wish it otherwise, but we should prefer to have more 
positive evidence of the fact. The inadequacy-of recent Annual Meetings 
in this respect must be regarded by Council as a challenge to its resource- 
fulness if apathy and complacency are alike to be avoided. We have 
sometimes congratulated ourselves upon the excellence of our Annual 
Conference compared with that of the Library Association. We must 
not find ourselves in the predicament of envying the latter the lustiness of 
its Annual Meetings. 


* PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


FOLLOWING the business meeting, Mr. C. W. Taylor, F.L.A., delivered his 
Presidential Address. He briefly reviewed the history of the Association, 
and deplored the fact that whereas in pre-war days the most active 
members were under 25, to-day they were in the late thirties. More 
active participation by younger members was necessary if. the vitality of 
the Association was to be sustained. 

- There followed an examination of the Vollans Report on library 
co-operation in Great, Britain, culminating in a plea for the substitution 
of regional co-operation on the Yorkshire pattern for the more usual 
and costly apparatus of Bureau and Union Catalogue. 

i “Yorkshire is the one area in the country which has no established 
Regional Bureau or Union Catalogue. The basic idea is that. the five 
larger systems in the county shall lend books to their smaller brethren. 
This principle is in process of being expanded so that the medium-sized 
boreughs.shall also share in the lending of bocks.” The cost of running: 
the Region is fantastically low when. compared with’ other Regions. It 
deals with approximately the same number of applications annually as 
the Northern Region, ‘for example, based on Newcastle, the 1elative costs 
being: Northern, £1,123; Yorkshire, £105. The difference is essentially 
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dye to the staffing and maintaining of the Regional Bureau... Vollans- 
cites the time taken to satisfy applications in four regions; in. the Nor- 
thern, 70 per cent. are satisfied in up to a fortnight; in the West Midlands, 
83 per cent.; in the North Western, 85 per cent.; in Yorkshire, 93 per - 
cent.” 3 

Mindful of the fact that custom forebade discussion of the Presiden- 
tial Address, Mr. Taylor invited any interested members to. ¢orrespond 
with him on the matter. i 


MANOR BRANCH LIBRARY, SHEFFIELD 


BEFORE and after the Annual Gereral Meeting members had an. oppor- 
tunity of examining the Central Library and the Manor Branch Library. 
One has seldom seen so many librarians with their mouths so wide open 
as on the occasion of this final visit, which did much to disperse the 
cobwebs which had been all too apparent during earlier. proceedings. The 
library is described in the L.A.R., June, 1953. It demands a visit by all 
who are interested in introducing new ideas into their own more hum- 
drum buildings, and also—need :t be said?—by those with the more. 
prosaic object of passing examinations. 


COUNCIL NOTES 


WITH THE publication of. the Tighe 
Report and every evidence of ener- 
getic action from the Librarr 
Association towards ensuring its 
implementation, the members of the 
Council must have regretted that whai 
appears. to be a much less complex 
problem is apparently incapable o2 
solution, That is the question of posts 
advertised at inadequate salaries. 
With the memory of Thurrock in 
their minds, fhe September Council 
decided to ask its officers to prepare 
a full report on the problem in 
general, going back to basic principles, 
and, if possible, 
approach. : 
It was also agreed to forward to the 
Library Association a petition cor 
taining nearly three hundred names, 
asking that the Library Association 
Library at Chaucer House should be 
open to members in the evenings. 
Mr. Parsonage, the present Vice- 
President, accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the Council to succeed 
to the Presidency in 1954, and the 
Council appointed as his successcr 
Mr. J. S. Bristow, the retiring “Chan- 
cellor.” The Assistant Honorary 
. Treasurer (Mr. W. Hudson, F.L.A.) 
was nominated to succeed Mr. Bris- 
tow, and the other officers of tke 


to suggest a new ’ 


Association were nominated for re~ 
election: although both the Honorary 
Secretary and the Honorary Editor 
gave notice of their intention not to 
seek re-election after another year. 

The Council heard from the Publi- 
cations Committee that the success of 
the Fiction Index was being followed 
by the steady demand for Binns’ 
Introduction to historical bibliog- 
raphy: although in view of its need. 
the success of this excellent book came 
as no: surprise. It was too early to, 
comment on the sale of Holliday, but 
the Honorary Publications Officer 
indicated that the number of repeal 
orders coming from libraries into 
which a single copy had penetrated 
augured well for its future. 

The Council said good-bye with 
regret to Mr. Frank Cole, who had. 
been forced by ill-health to resign 
from the post of Honorary Publica- 
tions Officer, and welcomed his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Thomas Mann, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Education Committee’s report 
was naturally largely concerned with 
the running of correspondence courses. 
It was pleasing to note that the num- 
ber of applications to join the panel 
of tutors was much larger than usual. 
On the committee’s recommendation,: 
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‘the Library Association is to be asked . 


to adopt the General Certificate prin- 
ciple of announcing marks i in multiples 
of five. 

Regret was expressed that although 
many tutors commented upon the 
apparent inability of some of their 
students ‘to follow ‚the prescribed 
course of reading, insufficient use was 


being made of the students’ section’ 


of the L.A. Library. It is hoped 
that this comment will be brought to 
the notice of anyone you may hear 
bemoaning the inability to obtain X. 

In the general consideration of mis- 
cellaneous topics which followed, it 
was decided to ask the Library Asso- 
ciation to include in its. nomination 


similar to that provided by the A.A.L. 
_and NALGO; to give full publicity to 


the post-entry training scheme’ (the 
Council heard some alarming tales of 
post-entry discouragement); the possi- 
bility of making available in English 
more of the Scandinavian professional 
writings; and the general disinclina- 
tion of people to attend meetings. 

Leaving the consideration of stan- 
dardization of methods and stationery 
as a main dish for November, the 
Council rose and went its several 
ways. 

If you have already purchased your 
1954 diary, please note that the A.A.L. 
Week-end Conference is to be held at 
Nottingham on April 10th and 11th. 


‘can also be borrowed by post. 


papers information about candidates W.T. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 


AS A RESULT of the petition mentioned above, we are glad to report that the L.A. 
Council has decided that the library at Chaucer House shall remain open until 
9 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings for the trial period, October 20th 
—December 16th. Members who: have expressed interest in this possibility will 
have been informed already of the L.A. Council’s decision. Future action will 
depend on the use made of the library during this trial period, and with examina- 
tions ahead we feel sure that large numbers of students will justify the action 
of the A.A.L. and L.A. counels by making good use of the facilities now at last 
provided. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE LIBRARY 


WE ARB INFORMED that’ the lending library of the National Book League, which - 


is particularly rich in books on historical bibliography, will also remain open to 
its members until 8 p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday evenings for a trial period. 
On other week-days it will close at 5.30 p.m., and on Saturdays at 4 p.m. Books 
The library has recently been reclassified by Bliss, 
and a new catalogue will be issued shortly. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION © 
. AND CATALOGUING 


Further discussion of some of the 


Mr. W. Howard Phillips writes : 

“To avoid ambiguity, real or imaginary—make -utter nonsense of book 
classification!” That seems to be the advice of Mr. W. C. Pugsley in his 
“ Comments ” on Group A (iii) of. the June, 1953 Registration Examination. 
While calling for '“ intelligent abbreviation ” in the catalogue entry for such an 
item as “ The Municipal Year Book,” he goes on to advocate the fantastic 
classification mark, 352:04200058. 

Mr. Pugsley, both, as a practical classifier and as a tutor in this subject, will 
surely agree that book classification is above all a method of arranging books, 
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“Comments ” in our last issue. 


Ba 


I 


or entries representing books, in an order convenient to both librarian and 
reader. What ambiguity is avoided by the addition of 00058?—what advantages, 
theoretical or practical, or what additional convenience result from the use of this 
cumbrous notation for the volume in question? The same argument could be 
advanced against his use of 796.520941 and 328.42002 for the. topics Scottish 
Mountaineering and Extracts from Hansard respectively. 

In opposition to Mr. Pugsley, I would strongly advise all candidates to 
treat each title in the examination room on its own merits, forgetting the mass 
of other titles which may or may not exist on the same or similar subjects. To 
this end the main schedules of the Decimal Classification should be used with 
intelligence as a practical tool with the special form, geographical and other 
mnemonic features brought in only when specific instructions appeur to that 
effect in the main tables. 

These special tables were devised to enable large collections of books or of 
catalogue entries at certain specific headings to be divided into more detailed 
and conveniently usable groups, and candidates should assume that the 
examiners expect them to be sufficiently well-versed in the mechanics of the 
Decimal Classification to be aware of this. 


Mr. Graham Jones, Lecturer, Birmingham School of Librarianship, writes: 


I want to take issue with your commentator upon the Group A practical 
paper set in June of this year. I will confine myself‘to certain aspects of four 
questions only. . 

Q.i. As long ago as, 1951, A, F. Johnson, in his Practical Cataloguing, and 
Mr. A. J. Wells, in a letter to the Library Association Record for June, both 
pointed out that an index entry such as “ Shipping, identification signs 656,” in 
addition to the general index entry “ Shipping, 656,” is as redundant as entries 
reading “ Mathematics: Arithmetic 511°’ or “ Arithmetic: Farey series 511.9.” 
As Mr. Clifford Harris rightly says, subject index entries refer not to books, but 
to the subjects found in the classification system. Any classification leads from 
the general to the particular: why then should the index wastefully repeat this 
direction? 

Q.2. In the author heading “ Bristol, University, Institute of Education,” 
neither the punctuation, capitalisation, nor the absence of italics correspond 
with the examples given in the Anglo-American Code. If it is replied, in the 
words of the L.A. Examiners, in the Record for March, 1951, ‘‘ The Rules. 
relating to capitalisation require a consistency which can be nauseating,” I turn 
to the author index entries which seem to be suggested for this work—Bristol 
University Institute of Education; Eduvation, Institute of, Bristol University; 
Institute of Education, Bristol University—and ask the reader- to conceive the 
catalogue of a research library in which the publications of all seventeen insti- 
tutes of education in this country were given this plethora of entries. Is this’ 
really “ practical cataloguing’? (It is interesting to compare the suggested 
index entries for these three questions with the B.N.B.’s economical treatment, 
since B.N.B. is commonly supposed to be too detailed for public library use). 

This may be one method of compiling an author index. Yet the reader 
should be reminded that the more economical practice is to treat the “ author 
index ” as an author catalogue, and therefore to refer from variant. forms of the 
same name, instead of making entries under these. 

Q.4. If we adopt the unconvincing supposition that ‘ Councils, Town ” 
and “ Councils, County ” are synonymous with local government, why are refer- > 
ences not made from the direct form of heading (‘‘ County councils ”) and from 
“ Borough councils” and the other possible varieties? i 

Q.5. A subject heading “ Great Britain, Parliament, debates ” carries the 
promise that this work will be ‘found to deal with Parliamentary debates. Is 
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this really so? Does it in fact deal with Parliament at all? And if anyoné 
were to require the book with the idea “ Parliament ” in mind, would not the 
main author entry and necessary references carry him to his goal? The reference 
from “ Parliamentary debates ” to ‘ Great Britain ” merely duplicates the work 
of the author reference “ Parliament see Great Britain. Parliament,” while the 
usefulness of a reference from ‘ Official reports of the proceedings ” is unproven 
and improbable. . 

I do not want to be understood as dogmatically stigmatising all these points 
I mention as incorrect. I do, however, suggest that most are unsystematic and 
uneconomical, and that while it is possible to argue in their favour, to offer 
them without comment is unfortunate. Unhappily, most writers on cataloguing 
offer solutions of their own without any reminder that other ways are admissible, 
and may be superior.. 

It is pleasant, finally, without having checked the classification numbers in 
detail, wholeheartedly to applaud the desire for complete specificity which their 
length indicates. . 


Mr. W. C. Pugsley replies: 


[E] 


Mr. Phillips delights in “ having a go ” at someone or something. Having 
had the privilege of working with me for a very long period (!) he should 
know my views on what is expedient and essential in the average public library. 
We are not, however, dealing with any particular type of library when sitting 
for a Library Association examination, What is correct. for Sheffield or Dagen- 
ham may not be adequate for a special or society library, with their more 
limited! field. The B.N.B. gives a lead in giving the full notation so that libraries 
can use it in part or in its entirety. 

Mr. Phillips says “ candidates should assume that the examiners expect them 
to be sufficiently well versed in the mechanics of Decimal Classification.” This 
is sheer poppycock. The examiners expect candidates to have a full knowledge 
of the subject, but do'not assume that it is present until proof is forthcoming, 
and this by the written answer. From experience I know students find much. 
difficulty in “ number building,” and I for one, would not credit an examinee 
with knowledge unless proof were given. I maintain that for examination 
purposes, it is advisable to classify each book as fully as the scheme in use 
permits—otherwise why is it necessary to stipulate whether the 13th or 14th 
edition of Dewey’s scheme is being used? Again a study of past question 
papers (Dec., 1952—first paper, question 7; June, 1952—first paper, question 
7; or question 6 of the first paper of June, 1949) leads me to believe that my 
advice is correct. i 

I admit that such notations as that for the Municipal Year Book are cum- 
bersome, but the fault lies with the scheme, not with the user, The book in 
question has three distinct phases—(a) subject, (b) geographical limitation, and 
(c) form. There is no other way of incorporating this. Bliss may give the. 
same with a much smaller mark RTea5.: To treat each title “ on its merits ” 
every subject, limitation.and treatment must be considered and the selected scheme 
exploited to the full. Otherwise the question is not fully answered. Mr. Jones 
is evidently of this opinion. He does not, however, agree with some of the 
advice I have given for Cataloguing students, 

My reply to his remarks is'as follows: — i 

Q.1. We are asked to catalogue one book, not a library, and unless the 
subject heading for this book is specific, people looking at the index under 
“ Shipping 656 ” may justifiably be annoyed to find that the only book is one 
on Identification Signs. The simile of “ Mathematics, Arithmetic, 511” is 
unfortunate as it is not in any way comparable. Surely a subject index should 
guide one to subject content of stock, mot to a classification scheme, which is 
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usually equipped with one. 

Q.2. I admit’ that a printing error has given a coma instead of a point 
after the word Bristol. Regarding the various author index entries, I must insist 
that an index is an index and not a catalogue; the examples given endeavour to 
give complete coverage to the variations on the heading chosen.. In actual 
practice one may find these to be superfluous, but when cataloguing for an 
examiner one must show that all angles are covered. I venture -to suggest that. 
thirty years of experience in the use of catalogues in public libraries has given 
me a fairly shrewd idea of what the public seek, and I-find it best to leave 
nothing undone towards helping anyone in tracing a particular piece of informa- 
tion or book. 

Q.4. There are many types of Council covered by the name Local Govern; 
ment. All I endeavoured to do was to bring the general terms of Town and 
County to the forefront rather than introduce the words Urban, Rural, Parish, 
etc. The direct form should have been included in addition. ; 

Q.5. I must insist that the actual example is being catalogued and that when | 
‘the official title is not one which will attract attention of ‘would-be readers, 
sufficient references must be made to give complete coverage. Here again, we 
must catalogue “ by the book ” rather than adopt some quick method which 
may or may not be advisable in practice. The question of where to place this ` 
book has some bearing on the cataloguing of it. There is a strong case for-. 
placing it in English Miscellany, but having chosen the Sociological placing, 
-one must be consistent in cataloguing the book and treat it from this point of 
view. 

The whole of the remarks of Mr. Phillips, Mr. Jones and myself show that 
there is still considerable divergence of opinion as to what the examiner requires, 
and whilst I admit it is good to air these points of view, I think the Library 
Association Education Department should seriously consider making known 
their actual requirements in a syllabus rather than adhere to their rather vague 
outline. 


ORGANISATION 'AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. G. A. Featherston 


(Croydon 
P.L.) writes :— 

In Question 7 ‘of last June’s Group 
C (vi) paper, a borrower is supposed 
to have fallen on a polished floor and 
sustained minor injuries. The person 
in charge has to report to the Chief 
Librarian. The question was evidently 
designed to reveal the candidate’s 
competence in the writing of factual 


reports—surely a frequent duty of 


practising librarians. 

Mr. Fred Taylor, in his tutorial 

“comment, feels that the question is 

“quite out of place.” in assessing 
“the knowledge necessary to com- 
petent practising librarians,” He con- 
tinues :— 

“ Question 7 is peculiar to say the 
least, for such an incident (or acci- 
dent) as here described did actually 
happen in a library in the north of 
England, and students atteriding a 


class for Registration Group C (vi) 
were told of it!” 

“Now, Sir, what does .this extra- 
ordinary sentence actually MEAN? 

Does it mean that Mr. Taylor sup- 
poses there. is only ONE slippery , 
polished floor in all, the libraries of 
England? s 

Or that those libraries have seen 
only’ ONE such accident since the 
December examinations? 

Or that the occasion he cites was 
the ONLY one on which such an 
accident was made the subject of a 
report? 

Or is Mr. Taylor in fact suggesting 
collusion between the examiners and 


the tutor “in the north of England’? _. 


Mr. Fred Taylor replies :— 

There are far more important things 
upon which a branch librarian could 
be called upon to submit a report to 
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the chief librarian. Writing a factual 
report on the polished floor incident 
does not involve training in librar- 
ianship. Indeed, my. youngest junior 
assistant is quite "capable of giving me 
a “factual report’ on any similar 
library incident. 

Had the question required a branch 


\ STUDENTS’ 


librarian to submit a report on, for 
example, Improvement in library ser- 
vices, Reorganisation within the 
various departments, Extension work, 
or .Publicity and display methods, 
then it would be admissible in a 
Registration Examination. 


PROBLEMS 


By O. S. TOMLINSON. 


IT WOULD SEEM that students have only one ‘problem—or so I am told by 
one disheartened contestant—-“ How to pass?”, and a few hints on how 
to tackle examination papers will perhaps be the most useful contribution 


-we can make to the cause of all those who will be having yet another go 


in December. It has all been said before—by tutors continually, by the 
wise ones who have left it all behind, and by the examiners. 

Yes, examiners have their problems, too! It seems that they are 
just longing to pass you—if only you’d give them half a chance. And 
why won’t you? The common faults are well-known and cures often 
suggested. Nowhere have they been pin-pointed better than in the 
A.AL. Guides to professional examinations, and all students are doing 
themselves a grave disservice by failing to read the preliminary chapters 
of both volumes. . (The other chapters should also be studied where 
appropriate—in fact no student should be without his own personal copy 
for continual use). 

The common pitfalls for students can be roughly sorted into four ' 
groups. 

The first is preparation. It is folly to rush into the fray unarmed, 
with little practical experience and a hazy memory of Corbett, Phillips, 
Sharp and the rest hastily digested, between television shows a few nights 
back. Do you really consider that any professional body worthy of the 
name could give its seal of competence in such cases—and still expect 
a high status, and. commensurate financial recompense, for its members? 
“ Having a go” is more appropriate to the fun-fair than the examination 
room. 

And how to prepare— 

1. Work in a good library and make sure your experience is good. 
Know what goes on in other. departments than your own. If you work 
in a branch, go to Central now and then and find out how it ticks, (or 
creaks): if you are exalted in “ Admin.” take a trip into the mission 
fields occasionally. 

2. Visit as many other libraries as you can. You'll usually be 
welcome—librarians, love showing off their little kingdoms and demon- 
strating their gadgets. 

3. Attend professional meetings regularly—very often topics of 
current importance are discussed which may be “ good for a question.” 
Keep up to date with professional periodicals, particularly Library 
Science Abstracts. 

4. Notice that'the percentage of passes of stiidents who have pur- 
sued a properly organized course of study (full or part-time or corres- 
pondence) are higher than the examination averages. There’s a ‘moral 
here.. With organized study you are sure of expert guidance and advice, 
you will cover the sylabus accurately and evenly and you will get help 
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with those parts which you don’t like and about which, if you study on 
your own, you will easily persuade yourself, “Oh, well, there won’t be 
a question on it... ”—and you'll be wrong. 

After abysmal ignorance, the most common fault is the inability of 
candidates to answer the question that has been set—all tutors know 
this complaint, and conversations with examiners will always endorse it. 
This is often a by-product of ignorance, but more usually is an attempt 
by the candidate to make the question fit the “stock answer” he has 
learnt, or to introduce totally irrelevant matter to give bulk to the 
answer. ‘The last paper for Registration C (vi) asked for “an outline 
. of the recommendations of the Vollans Report on library co-operation 
in Great Britain with.regard to the routine of inter-library loans.” Now 
most students would have expected something on the Vollans Report and 
would have studied it carefully, but anyone who ignored the limitations 
of this question and trotted out all the recommendations of the report, 
or who gave the examiners a resumé of library co-operation could not 
have expected to pass on that question. A careful reading of the ques- 
tion and an analysis of its key-points, its implications and its limitations, 
will always amply repay the few moments spent. The A.A.L. Guide has 
some excellent advice, with examples, on the technique of reading ques- 
tions, noting salient points and drafting them into a coherent answer. 
Candidates must carefully read and obey the instructions on the cover 
of the script book and at the head of the question papers, and when an 
examiner says “list,” “ tabulate,” “ enumerate,” ete., he should be taken 
at his word and not be presented with a rambling essay. 

Style and presentation count, too, whilst spelling, punctuation, and 
general tidiness, all help to ensure a successful conclusion. The candi- 
date who knows the subject to Honours standard is not likely to fail 
for the odd lapse of spelling, though he may not achieve “ Honours”; 
nor is the examiner likely to worry too much about his atrocious writing, 
if it can be deciphered, but: the border-line cases and the scrapers- 
through can’t afford to lose marks for such things. And leave ball-point 
pens at home on. examination day—at worst they produce illegible 
writing, at best they smudge badly with dire results to a paper that has 
to pass through many hands after it leaves the candidate. Try'to culti- 
vate a facility with written answers. This is best done by practice, and 
is yet another advantage of the formal course, where plenty of written 
work is, or should be, given. Candidates should not rush straight into 
print with a mass of undigested and disorderly facts. Scrap paper should 
be used for a pencilled note of the things to be brought out in the 
answer and these drafted out into logical and systematic order. An 
‘essay-type answer should develop from a beginning (perhaps a general 
statement of the points under discussion); a middle (the points enumer- 
ated and expanded); and should round off with a conclusion, a summary 
or a counter proposal. Too many essays have no form and do not end 
so much as “cease to go on.” Slang and colloquialism have no place 
and facetiousness, cynicism or near-libels won’t add to the usefulness of 
an answer. Essays in a juvenile, chatty style, like a conversation with a 
crony, look singularly sickening. The golden rule to remember is that 
the examiners are looking for signs of an adult outlook as well as factual 
knowledge, and ‘have every right to’ reject those who display immaturity, 
carelessness, and an unorganized mind. i 

To the above hints should be added a calm and serene approach to 
the examination paper. No last evening cramming or last minute recrim- 
inations in the train: arrive in time.to settle in before the papers are 
handed out: read the paper through twice before selecting the.questions 
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to be tackled: apportion yourself a time-table and stick to it, leaving 
good time for a last-minute read-through to correct, the follies that have 
crept in. The first few minutes’ calm reading will help the “ butterflies ” 
to disperse and a thoroughly workmanlike job can be made of answering 
the question correctly, concisely,and completely? Remember the timing 
—it’s very important. Too long on your pet theme may mean you can- 
not answer the required number of questions, and a long rambling several- 
page answer will gain no more, and maybe less, marks than the work- 
manlike answer that represents a good half-hour’s effort. Unless you 
gain exceptionally high marks on the others, you cannot afford to miss 
a question. 

There is much left unsaid, and too much that has been sketched over, 
—so don’t forget the 4.A.L. Guide!" 
7 The keywords to these hints are, Preparation, Analysis, Style and 

Serenity—by chance a happily apt initial mnemonic! 





THE A.A.L. GUIDE TO PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


is edited by Dr, A. J. Walford. Volume 1, covering the Entrance 
and Registration Examinations, has now been brought right 
up-to-date with an 8-page amendment list which will be supplied 
in future with each copy. f 


Price : 5s, 6d. (4s. 6d. to members). , 
Copies of the amendment list to volume 1 may be obtained 
separately, price: 6d., including postage. 


Volume 2, covering the Final Examinations: 12s. (9s. 6d. to members). 


, ‘ Obtainable from ; Eo, 
THE HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 





PRIORITY FOR THE READERS 
OF TOMORROW 


By G. W. J. WHEATLEY, A.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Dartford P.L. 


“ BECAUSE it is apparent that school children in this country are redding 
less and less, the National Book League and the Association of Education 
Committees “are organising an enquiry into the running of school 
libraries.” ` 

The quotation is from a recent issue of a national Sunday paper. 
As librarians we are naturally concerned with this problem, and profes- 
sional interest is reflected in the paper read by Mr. Lawson at this year’s 
Annual Conference. National, papers are prone to exaggerate, but we 

_ cannot accept even the statement that children are reading less without 
considering how far we have met our bounden responsibilities. Certainly 
some library reports for the current year reveal a decline in children’s 
reading. This is variously attributed to such other influences as television, 
radio and the cinema. 

Let us examine the positive factors which ‘can, and: should, directly 
influence children’s reading. Formal education commences at the age of 
five. By that time parents may reasonably be expected to have made 
some start by reading stories, and given: some encouragement in learning 
the alphabet. Parents, then, are the first influence upon which we should 
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be able to count. We know it is not always the case, but a sympathetic 
home environment is the basis upon which all education is founded. 

Secondly, the teacher and the school. It is at this stage that we 
expect the child: to learn the, mechanics of reading and to receive a 
positive stimulus to further reading. Not for the sake of reading alone, 
but in order to fulfil the wider aims of education. These may be defined 
as those which encourage youngsters to become good citizens, which 
‘enable them to’earn a-living for themselves, and which enable them to 
occupy their leisure time profitably. Are teachers sufficiently aware of 
their responsibilities in this field? Is it too much to expect from them 
that in the considerable period of time at their disposal, they can, 
encourage, say, 30 children out of 40 to be confident readers? 

The third positive factor is the public library which must ensure that. 
the desire for reading does not grow stale, It has been hinted that there ` 
may be something wrong with the earlier’ stages (i.e. Home and School), ` 
but where have we fallen down? Can we afford to be complacent about 
our present provision for children? It will be argued that we have 
school library services and busy central children’s libraries to-day. In 
how many schools with a service administered: by library-staff do the 
children have more than five minutes lopped’ off:a lesson in which to 
make a selection from more than 200 books? How many central children’s 
libraries are busy because they are coping with the overflow from 
. inadequately stocked and staffed branch libraries? 

In recent years concern has been expressed at the gap which exists 
between the school leaver and the reader in the adult libraries. So now 
we also have Intermediate Libraries which are intended to bridge the gap. 

This is yet another example of our groping, experimental approach 
rather than a logical development : — 

: 1. Early public libraries—Adults only. 

2. Children’s libraries added as stocks permitted. (Usually located 

ina basement). 

3. Adult and junior libraries simultaneously built. . 

4. School. libraries. — 

5. Intermediate libraries and Youth Club libraries. 

The factors which decided development in this way are fairly obvious, 
but the conditions of 1850 do not now apply and we may reasonably be 
expected to profit from our historical background. 

Of course ‘traditional buildings are designed specifically to- be 
managed by a minimum of staff, and children are again given second 
place in stock, staff and space. May it therefore be suggested that in 
future, although we may’ be understaffed, we give priority to work with 
children when building branch libraries and allocate the corner bays to - 
adults who are more capable of looking after themselves? The staff of 
such “children’s branches” should be chosen for their interest in work 
- with children; seniors should preferably be permanent and thus able to 
anticipate juvenile reading requirements. The stock should be chosen by 

the chief librarian and senior staff in consultation with a local committee 
of teachers, maintained in first-class condition and attractively displayed. 

Only by thus improving on our-present inadequate provision can we 
hope to tackle the whole problem of “ children reading less.” Even if 
-we design branches specifically for children we obviously cannot force 
them to read, but we can look to teachers to encourage them. Is it too 

much to expect teachers to be able to assess a child’s reading interests 
and to suggest that books on the subject may be found in the library? 
That is all we require—a mere Suggestion and encouragement from a 
respected teacher to a literate child. . 
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A.L.A. CONFERENCE, JUNE 21-27, 1953 


Some impressions, contributed by four English interne librarians. 
From Miss Janet Ruff, St. Louis P.L. 


It is hard for English people to comprehend the vast distances in the 
United States, which make a national convention such a big undertaking. 
This year, some 3,200 librarians travelled west to Los Angeles for a very 
full programme. The usual pleasures of meeting people are enhanced 
by the fact that they may live in quite different environments from one’s 
own-—yet all have similar problems and interests. The conference demon- ' 
strated to us the awareness among American librarians of their responsi- 
bilities in the field of adult education, and we learned of many ways in 
which this problem is being approached. 

An outstanding feature of the conference was the reading of a letter 
from President Eisenhower t to Dr. Downes, president of the A.L.A., in 
which he said :— 

“Our librarians serve the precious liberties of ` our nation: 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of the spoken and the written word, 
freedom of exchange of ideas. 

Upon these clear principles, democracy depends for its very life, 
for they are the great sources of knowledge and enlightenment. And 
knowledge—full, unfettered knowledge of its own heritage, of free- ` 
dom’s enemies, of the whole world of men and ideas—this know- 
ledge is a free people’s surest strength, ‘ 

The converse is just as surely true. A democracy smugly 
disdainful of new ideas would be a sick democracy. A democracy 
chronically fearful of new ideas would be a dying democracy. 

For all these reasons, we must in these times be intelligently 
alert not only to the fanatic cunning of Communist conspiracy—but 
also to the grave dangers in meeting fanaticism with ignorance. For, 
in order to fight totalitarians who exploit the ways of freedom to 
serve their own ends, there are some zealots who—with more wrath 
than wisdom—would adopt a strangely unintelligent course. They. 
would try to defend freedom by denying freedoms friends the oppor- | 
tunity of studying Communism in its entirety—its plausibilities, its 
falsities, its’ weaknesses. 

But we know that freedom cannot be served by the. devices of 
the. tyrant. As it is an ancient truth that freedom cannot be legis- 
lated into existence, so it is no less obvious that freedom cannot be 
censored into existence. And any who act as if freedom's defences 
are to be found in suppression dnd suspicion and fear confess a 
doctrine that is alien to America. 

The libraries of America are and must ever remain the homes 
of free, inquiring minds. To them, our citizens—of all ages and 
races, of all creeds and political persuasions—must ever be able to 
turn with clear confidence that there they can freely seek the whole 
truth, unwarped by fashion and uncompromised by expediency. For 
in such whole and healthy knowledge alone are to be found and - 
understood those majestic truths of maws nature and destiny that 
prove, to each succeeding generation, the validity of freedom.” 


From Miss Margaret O’Brien, St. Louis P.L. 


The conference provided ample opportunity for bookmobile 
librarians to get together and exchange views on methods of staffing, 
stocking, and publicity of bookmobiles. It was shown that in the US. - 
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more emphasis is placed on juvenile work and, service to schools through 
bookmobiles than on service to adults. . Through surveys it has been 
estimated that 50—80 per cent. of. total stock is juvenile and non-fiction. 
forms about 10—15 per cent. ` ; 

In the discussion on bookmobile publicity, methods advanced were 
similar to those usedin England, the main difference being in the use of 
local radio’ stations to announce schedules, etc. In the St. Louis County: 
Library, the possibility of bookmobile and H.Q. interecommunication by 
radio is under discussion. 

Among many other points it was suggested that certain special ser- 
vices should be carried out in mobile as well as branch libraries, e.g. 
ready reference works should be availab'e for consultation, well chosen 
_ pamphlets and magazines should supplement book stock. 

In spite of the early start of all bookmobile “ sessions ” (8.30 a.m.), 
the meetings were well attended. The speakers gave a comprehensive 
picture of both city ‘and county bookmobile service and the erithusiastic 
discussions among the audience were limited only by time. 


From Miss Audrey Chester, Lima P.L. 


Audio-visual materials are widely used in many American libraries, 
and this interest was reflected -at the A.L.A. Conference. At one of the 
pre-conference workshops librarians and others studied the use of films, 
recordings, television, etc., in various types of libraries. 

‘Many libraries ‘broadcast regular programmes’ from local stations, 
and the establishing of an educational television service as a joint effort 
by the education authority, public library, service clubs and other inter- 
ested organizations is the goal in many towns. 

Large public libraries frequently own film collections, and the use 
of 16mm. sound films of an educational nature is made possible in smaller 
communities by film-cireuits. Collections of films are exchanged between” 

. the libraries in the circuit at regular intervals, each member-library pays 
a fixed subscription, and one library serves as H.Q. for purchasing, pro- 
cessing and distribution. New films suitable for library purchase were 

` shown each lunch-time during conference week. 

The American librarian’s sense of responsibility to the community, 
as well as the necessity of winning support for the public library, has 
encouraged him to investigate those services which the public library can 
give, in addition to an adequate book service. 


From Miss Barbara Roberts, Detroit P.L. 


American librarians are very much aware of the advantages of 
travelling and working abroad. One of the meetings was an International 
Round Table, at which the principal speaker was E. Ben Evans, of 
Bakersfield, California, who had formerly. been with U.S.LS. in Oslo. 
He spoke of the habits of Americans abroad and the need for mutual 
understanding. He felt that Americans should not try to form other 
countries in their own image. One of the points he stressed was that 
there ‘should be. no propaganda.. 

Im a meeting of Young People’s Librarians it was seen that. most 
libraries here have a special ‘section and staff to cater for youth. 

Two projects to awaken an awareness of the American heritage were 
set up in widely separated cities, Albuquerque, New Mexico and Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. These experiments met .with tremendous response and 
enthusiasm, and it is hoped that other libraries will take part, as it is felt 
that a better understanding of international affairs will result from a 
study of America’s past. 
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LETTERS FROM MEMBERS 


SHORT LIST - A POSTSCRIPT 


I AM grateful to Mr. E. T. A. Bryant 
for drawing my attention to the late 
Mr. Hynes’ paper on short lists in the 
Library Assistant for 1938. My failure 
to recall an excellent article I must 
have read at the time is quite inex- 
cusable, and adds point to Mr. 
_Bryant’s sound advice to read Library 
Science Abstracts—I may plead ‘this 
did not appear in 1938! 

Two important matters were 
omitted both from Mr. Hynes’ and 
my treatment. If in dealing with the 
higher posts I ignored the feminine 
approach, despite the preponderance 
of women in our profession, it was 
because I found they stood little 
chance for municipal library posts on 
Grade VI and upwards. In fifteen 
short lists on which I appeared be- 
tween 1946 and .1952-—this is not a 
record!—I only once met a woman, 
and she was unsuccessful. 

Mr. Corbett (Introduction to Public 
Librarianship, p. 11) is noncommittal 
in discussing thie possibility of a newly 
qualified assistant ultimately obtaining 
_ a small chiefship or a, subordinate post 
. in a larger system. The table here- 
with seems conclusive enough. 

7 P. Hepworth, 
City Librarian, Norwich. 


Present Chief A Chief 

was formerly: elsewhere. 
Belfast i a — 
Birmingham iri = 
Bradford... ve — 
Bristol e yas — 
Coventry... Ba — 
Edinburgh ae — 
Glasgow... a — 
Hull bec ae — 
Leeds sie aa — 
Leicester... ae — 
Liverpool eo aa — 
Manchester 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Nottingham sis — 
Sheffield... wee -— 
Wandsworth ey — 
Westminster 


ABSTRACTS 


MR. BRYANT’S suggestion in the 
September-October issue that articles 
for professional periodicals should be 
read by colleagues before submission 
to editors is a timely one. Indeed, I 
fear that it will always be timely. To. 


‘this suggestion I should like to add 


another—that writers submit with ` 
their contributions their own abstracts 
which could form the basis of the 
abstract eventually appearing’ in Lib- 
rary Science Abstracts. In this way 
it would become clear to writers that 
the analysis of content required for 
an abstract reveals flaws in the argu- 
ment and the proper sequence of 
statement, and sometimes raises doubts 
as to the validity of conclusions. A 
self-prepared abstract is, in fact, an 
admirable means of self-criticism, 


It is impossible here to reproduce. 


“the excellent notes for the guidance 


of abstractors issued by the Editor of 
Library Science Abstracts, but a maxi- 
mum length of 150 words and absence 
of criticism of material are essential. 
Intending self-abstractors can learn 
much.from intensive reading of those 
abstracts already published. 


E.P.D. 
A Deputy The Deputy 
elsewhere, there. . 

Yes * fy zee 
__ Yes 
Yes ~ 
— . Yes 
Yes m 
— Yes 
— Yes 
— Yes 
— Yes 
Yes -~ 
— Yes 
— Yes 
— Yes 
Yes — 
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STAFF AND PUBLIC 


TWO ARTICLES in your September issue 
seemed to answer one another. Under 
Miss Apted’s training scheme Angela 
Brown is first told of the high prin- 
ciples of librarianship defended by 
Mr. Woods—service, accuracy, etc. 
After this, however, she. is completely 
crushed. She is “introduced to the 
pasting and printing of basic routines 
. . o . Readers’ enquiries and appli- 
cations to join the library are referred 
to an enquiries desk, or a senior... . 
When Angela has been on the staff 
for some time she is given charge of 
a special job, such as ordering station- 
ery for the department.” 

Why should the Angela Browns of 


the library world care about the pub-’ 


lic? Their job-is to paste in date 
labels and pass examinations. When 
they are qualified, they introduce a 
new generation of Angelas to “the 
basic routines, each being methodic- 
ally explained and demonstrated.” 
This state of affairs is prevalent in too 
many of our libraries. Cannot the 
young assistant be allowed some 
chance for the contact with the public 
that a librarian ought to have? Put- 
ting your assistants into contact with 
the fundamental purpose of public 
librarianship, the personal supply of 
books to readers, would sort out many 
more unsuitable entrants than the 
L.A, examinations, 
D. S. Hope, 
Assistant; Croydon P.L. 


[Miss A ptead’s article was concerned 
with the improvement of training 
within the library service as it is at 
present organised. Until we have 


some satisfactory division of staff. 


duties there will continue to be con- 
flict between our idéals and our 
experience. Departmental and branch 
librarians must still make the best of 
the situation as it is while taking every 
opportunity to improve it.—Hon. Ed.] 


Some points from other letters re- 
ceived in reply to Mr. Woods’ article: 


I suggest that one of the supreme 
causes of indifference of assistants to 


“the public is-the indifference of lib- 


rarians to assistants. One can hardly 
expect an eighteen-year-old (or. less) 
to have a sense of vocation, or even 
the polished approach with which to 
satisfy every one of the various types 


‘who make up the borrowing public. 


It is up to his superior to tell him 
what to do and how to do it. 
D. E. Harrison, 
Sub-librarian, Manor Park Branch, 
Leeds. 


To allow no restraint in the placing 
of fiction requests and to make every 
effort to satisfy them would surely be 
to the detriment of a good library 
service, particularly in smaller lib- 
raries where there is constant juggling 
of money to maintain a reasonable 
balance between cheap fiction and 
popular non-fiction on the one hand 
and good, up-to-date, representative 
subject coverage on the other. 

K. S. Pickles, 
Senior Assistant, Harwich Branch, 
Essex Co. L. 


Rules concerned with fines, reser- 
vations, conduct in the library, etc., | 
are not usually made to annoy readers, 
but are intended to safeguard both the 
assistant and the reader who uses the 
facilities of the library with discretion. 

Heather K. Pett, 
Assistant, Norwich P.L. 


HEWITT’S SUMMARY 


ATTENTION should perhaps be drawn, 
for the benefit of students, to a few 
slips which appear in the most recent 


‘edition of A. R. Hewitt's Summary of 


Public Library Law, 

Throughout the section dealing with 
Northern Ireland legislation, refer- 
ences to the Ministry of Home Affairs 
should be construed as references to 
the Ministry of Health and Local 
Government since the functions of the 
former for the administration of public 
services in connection with public 


‘health and local government were 


transferred to the latter under the pro- 
vision of The Ministries (Transfer of 
Function) (No. 1) Order 1944 (S.R. & 
O. 43 of 1944). 
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At page 49, the constitution of 
county library committees should note 
the _ representation from boroughs. 
This has become necessary because of 
the creation of new boroughs since 
1924. The easiest amendment in this 
case would be the deletion of the 
words “urban districts” and this would 
leave the word “towns” to cover all 
towns regardless of their government. 

At page 52, in the first paragraph 
under “ Provision of Libraries, etc.,” 
the references to sec. 11 of the 1855 
Act should read “s.12,” 

At page 50, under “Staff,” the fol- 
lowing qualification is required to be 
added to the last sentence: “... . . be 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—2 


DEVON AND 


on A Wednesday afternoon in 1937, 
twenty people of: varying ages met 
together at Plymouth Central Library.. 
They were comparative strangers, but 
vall had one ideal—the furthering of 
the profession of librarianship in 
their midst. Out of their enthusiasm 
and determination rose the Devon and 
Cornwall Division. At this inaugural 
meeting they were honoured with the 
presence of Mr. Ellis Sellick, then 
President of the A.A.L.. This meet- 
ing drafted the rules and established 
the series of meetings that are con- 
tinued to-day, and which have proved 
of such great value to all who have 
attended them. The Division is proud 
still to number amongst its acjive 
members many of that original band 
of Librarians. 

_ The story of the Devon and Corn- 
wall Division is one of constant 
struggle against distance. From one 
end of the Division to the other by 
road is nearly 170 miles. Main traffic 
links by road and rail tend to keep 
close to the Southern Coast of the 
Division, thus making journeys away 
from these links trying and unreliable. 
The main centre of population in 
Devon js. the comparatively small 
area bounded by Exeter in the east 
and Plymouth 45 miles west, and 
hemmed in on the north side by the 


A 


‘is reached, at Truro. 


appointed as librarians in counties of 
county boroughs (S.R, & O. 1939, No, 
44).” 

At page 37, the frequency of Scot- 
tish burgh library committee meetings 
is noted as being provided for by s.19 
of the 1887 Act; this should be s.20. 

W. J. Murison, 
County Librarian, Antrim. 


‘ 


We wish to apologise to Messrs. 
Ranganathan, W. Hynes (late librarian 
of Eastbourne) and Ben Jonson fon 
mis-spelling their names in our last 
issue, j 


CORNWALL 


wilds of desolate—yet beautiful— 
Dartmoor. Between these two points 
there are no fewer than four Muni- 
cipal and ten County Library 
Branches. From Plymouth, 70 miles 
has to be travelled westwards before 
the main library centre of Cornwall 
From Truro, 
within a radius of 20, miles are to be 
found four Municipal Libraries and 
the County Library Headquarters (at 
Truro), with its many service points 
in the nearby small towns. Apart 
from this large grouping of popula- 
tion, the remainder of Cornwall is 
made up of isolated communities each 
some distance from its nearest neigh- 
bouring township. The most thickly 
populated areas of North Devon are 
those centred around Barnstaple and 
Bideford, and in this area are to be 
found a Municipal, County Regional 
and the Athenaeum Library. 

Two further obstacles have to be 
overcome by enthusiastic members, 
the most serious being the fact that 
few of the participating libraries close 
for the same weekly half-day, which 
debars many assistants from the 
meetings, The other concerns finance. 
Travelling charges together with the 
cost of meals, discourage many of the 
younger assistants from regular atten- 
dance, and against this we have no 
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remedy. It is unfortunate, as it is in 
their early years that junior assistants 
can receive the most value from their 
inter-library visits and meetings. ‘For 
the same reasons jt has not been pos- 
sible to arrange joint meetings with 
the’ Bristol and District Division, 
though the Division has co-operated 
on a number of occasions with the 
S.W. branch of the L.A. at successful 
week-end conferences, 


Meetings are normally held quar- 
terly and tend to be held in the larger 
centres of population in the southern 
half of Devon, in rotation, this -hav-' 
ing been found to be the most con- 
venient. If possible, a full afternoon 
and evening’s programme is arranged 
as members would otherwise have 
very little chance of meeting one an- 
other. It also enables some members 
to attend a part’ only of the proceed- 
ings. Annual General Meetings 
always occupy the full afternoon and 
most of the evening. The policy is to 
make the business meeting in the 
afternoon as attractive as possible to 
try and induce younger members to 
join in discussions and speak their 
minds, leaving the evening free for 
the main speaker and discussion. Well 
known speakers and writers have 
been invited to address these meetings 
and most interesting talks have been 
given by V. C. Clinton Baddeley, 
Edmund Crispin, Lennox Kerr (Peter 
Dawlish), E. R. Delderfield, to men- 
tion ‘but a few, Visits have been made 
to the Cathedral Library at Exeter, 
Dartington Hall Community Centre, 
various paper mills including the 
Tuckenhay mills near Totnes (the 
“home” of hand-made paper), printing 
works and ‘other interesting under- 
takings. Members who have been 
prevented from attending these activi- 
ties can usually read about such visits 
in the Divisional Magazine Outpost, 
now firmly established, Winter acti- 
vities have taken the form of Brains 
Trusts, Quizzes, Play Readings, etc. 

The membership of the Division 
now stands at 134, with an average 
attendance at meetings fi over 50.. 


Active members of the division include 
several founder members. Mr. Snook, . 
Devon Deputy County Librarian, 
and Mr, Bennetts, holding a similar 
post in Cornwall, are both committee 
members; Mr. Best Harris has risen to 
the post of City Librarian of Ply- 
mouth, and still manages to provide 
the division with provocative papers; 
Miss Langford and Mrs. Ridler, the 
former of Exeter City and the latter. ` 
of Newton Abbot, are both on the 
committee, where their past experience 
is of great value; Mr, Paley of Exeter 
City, Mr. Yeates of Plymouth, and 
Mr. Pike of Torquay, are all Past 
Chairmen of the Division and still 
take active parts in the organisation. 
The appointment of Mr. Brockett of 
the Roborough Library of the Univer- 
sity College of the S.W. as a com- 
mittee member was in line with the 
policy to keep in touch with all 


‘points of view, and that policy has 


fully justified itself. Mr. Richards, 
of the Paignton Branch of Devon 
County, now the Vice-Chairman, gave 
many years’ hard service as secretary- 
treasurer, as did Mrs. McDowell, 
Devon H.Q., as committee member 
and Chairman, and both remain to 
give help in the organisation of the 
Division. 
Mr. Charlesworth of Plymouth—a - 
newcomer to the S.W., and the secre- 
tary is Mr. Hardy, of Devon H.Q. 


There is a keen and lively interest 
in library matters in the S.W., parti- 
cularly on the part of the younger 
members and this is often put to the 
test when coaches have to be paid 
for and meals arranged. It follows, 


too, that with a limited itinery avail- °° 


able, divisional meetings can only be 
held ‘in a comparatively select group 
of libraries and a big advantage has 
been that so often the authorities 
concerned have been “hosts” in pro- 
viding ‘freely the necessary facilities. 
The Divisional Committee is extre- 
mely grateful to these authorities and 
their officers—usually members of our 
own association—who co-operate so 
willingly. i 
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PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING. 


Even in an otherwise strangely light-hearted issue, some weighty matters demand 
urgent attention. The-A.A.L. Council is gravely concerned at the disturbing 
effect upon students of recent correspondence upon this subject, due primarily 
to lack of definition in the present syllabus. Your representatives will press for 
clarification, and in the meantime we publish further letters which may assist 
students in reaching their own conclusions. 


W. H. Phillips writes :— 

I agree that examiners should require proof that candidates are com- 
petent “number builders,” but let them choose examples to bring in 
those sections of the-schedules where specific instructions are given on 
the use of the various special tables. For the examination to have any 
practical significance, the examiners must demand evidence that candi- 
dates can use a chosen scheme with intelligence and are well-versed in 
its mechanics. To produce such numbers as 352.04200058 from the 
Decimal Classification even in the examination room, should, I suggest, 
be taken as proof to the contrary on both counts. 


P. M. Whiteman, Assistant Lecturer, Leeds School of. Librbarianship, writes:— 


The points raised by Mr. Phillips on the length of class numbers will 
cause utter confusion in the minds of candidates. Mr. Pugsley’s note 
partially corrects the matter, but students may wonder who is right. It 
may clear the air # little to point out that oné recent examiner’s report 
stated that many failures are due to poor classification, and that if Dewey 
14th edition is used,- candidates must be thoroughly familiar with the 
geographical divisions and supplementary tables, and.must apply them 
correctly or lose marks. Mr. Phillips’ advice to use such devices “ only 
when specific instructions appear to that effect in the main tables ” is very 
dangerous and should be ignored by examination candidates. 


B. WHunnisett, Central Lending Lib- 
rarian, Worthing P.L., writes : 

In the examination one has “to 

classify without regard to the limiting 

factors of a collection of books, and 


. yet the aim of it is to‘ test practical 


classifiers, This crux has an unsett- 
ling effect upon the candidate, who, in 
most -cases, js. tempted to translate 
every conceivable facet of a title into 
the notation, but who has been told 
that long numbers are not practicable 
in use for a number of reasons. The 
limiting factors of the numbers of 
books under a head, size of collection 


and previous decisions are vitally 


important in practice, and therefore 
it seems reasonable that the examiners 
should accept the influence (perhaps 
subconscious) of such on a candidate’s 
answer by not expecting more than 
an accurate subject‘ placing to the 
extent of the schedules used. The 
wording of the questions Mr. Pugs- 
ley quotes imply that the examiners 
are critical of: the length of B.N.B. 
numbers in proportion to their aver- 
age usefulness—-candidates are asked 
to “comment on the efficiency of each 


- [number analysed)”. 
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JOHN STONEHAM 


SUCH DARLING FOLIOS 


Reprinted, with forgiveness, from “ Hangover,” the organ of the North 
Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. - 


rr was Friday afternoon. “A sound of scuffling caused me to look up 
from the New Statesman, and I observed that the junior assistant from 
Margate in the next seat but one was reading the correspondence column 
of Reveille with studied unconcern while the girl with whom, ten minutes 
earlier, he had been entwined, was gazing stolidly to the front as she 

pulled ber skirt down over her knees. : 

Ah, Youth! I sighed wistfully and was about to return to Critic’s - 
un-American polemic when I became aware that the Principal had at last 
diepored of the Westminster Case and was making an announcement. 

. Tuesday afternoon ... visit to B.M.... bibliographic treasure- 
house . . meet in Museum Street . . any questions?” : 

s Please, will they show us Angus Wilson?” 

“You're a funny lad. Haven’t your lecturers told you that Wilson is 
an American company?” 

“Oh, sir! Not H. W., Angus. He’s our leading social satirist. From 
the twin vantage points of Dolphin Square and the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, he observes the behaviour of the British Bourgeoise and 
cruelly records it in the most excoriating stories. He’s terribly fashion- 
able.”. (for this was two years ago). 

As we filed out, the Principal was observed to make an entry in his 
an black notebook. “ Wilson, Angus. Satirist. Works at B.M. Check 
t is.” 


» . ` . 
. . . . 


The young man who met us at the entrance was elegantly dressed 
and wielded an academic lisp with considerable charm, but one had seen 
Wilson’s photograph in Vogue and one knew that this was not he. 

It was, I suppose, a rewarding afternoon by the Principal’s standards. 
We were taken through Dickensian offices where old men in their middle 
twenties pasted catalogue slips into folio volumes. We were shown the 
dusty room where new additions await their apotheosis in the B.N.B. We ` 
trailed down the echoing alleys of Kafkaesque stackrooms. We looked `. 
with boredom at rare folios, and with delight at the wheezing progress of | 
an Emmett conveyor belt. And our guide was all eagerness to explain 
the secrets of his book tomb, although-he became evasive when we asked 
to see that complete set of Sade which, we had read, is kept under seal 
and may only be opened in the presence of, among others, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. . : 

And then, at last, we emerged on to a narrow, circular gallery from 
which could be observed the whole area of the Reading Room with all its - 
curious, envied inmates. An old man in a high collar fingered almost 
lasciviously a duodecimo, while a haggardly blond youth vaguely waved 
a request slip at a distant attendant. Did we intercept a glance of com- 
plicity between the two? But where, then, was the recording angel with 
the ascetic features above the bow tie? Where was that remorseless 
observer ‘whose life, we knew, was devoted to the scrupulous exposure 
of all the furtive foibles and squalid self-deceptions of mankind? He was 
not there. We craned our necks and searched the room: we gazed up 
into the dome, but it was of no avail. For this moment, human nastiness 
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went unrecorded. It was as though the Almighty had taken the afternoon 


off for a nap. 


Perhaps we shóuld have asked our guide, but we dared not. 


For 


what if He should somehow overhear us and devastatingly embalm the 


incident in some future book? 
lion. 


Young intellectual snobs chasing literary 
There were, Wwe felt, pleasanter ways of achieving immortality. 


Our tour petered to a close. We stood in the forecourt. The treasure 


- house was behind us and we had not even seen the guardian geni, 


The boy from Margate fondled his girl friend. ABS, rest of us gazed 


at each other in depression. 


“Si nous etions mortels, je dirais: 
But the Museum Tavern was closed. 


Fremont Rider 

Said ‘Books must get no wider; 
And whoever can make them thinner 
Is on to a winner.’ 





Buvons.” 


Let us lose no time 

In addressing a cordial rhyme 
To Mr. Ralph Esterquest, 

Our distinguished midwesterguest. 


_ LETTER TO A 
PROSPECTIVE TUTOR. 


DEAR ERNEST, 

I hear that you intend to become 
a full-time library tutor. Before it 
is too late may I offer you some 
middle-aged advice ‘and ask you 
some pointed questions, 

First, have you the right propen- 
sities? The sine qua non is a vague 
unfocussed immorality of the. kind 
which auctioneers, actors and par- 
sons have, an ability to exploit 
whatever meagre shreds of person- 
ality fate has been rash enough to 
grant you. I think you are not 
devoid. of this; I remember how 
good you were as Bully Bottom. 
What else is required? Knowledge 
and teaching ability, you will. say. 
The first can be acquired and the 
second can be developed if present, 
but you will require further an 
understanding, preferably sympa- 
thetic, of the fact that full-time 
library students don’t usually want 
to learn anything at. all—at least 
not anything relevant. Some of 
them it is true have obscure desires 
concerning the examination, but 


most are present at library schools 


for quite other reasons. Naturally 
enough most of them want- to 
escape from their libraries or their 
colleagues or merely from. their 
own past, while others more posi- 
tively hope that some revelation 
may be at hand or some humdrum 
thing like a husband. You must 
understand, Ernest, that you may 
not be able to help in all these 
cases. 

You must prepare yourself for 
drudgery also. As a teacher you 
will become a grey, pathetic, Thur- 
ber-like creature: you will be all 
the time trying to give away what 
may not be worth giving or what 
nobody wants. This will turn you 
into an erring and extravagant 
spirit creeping along your curious 
course while normal librarians 
(those happy hommes moyens sen- 
suels) pursue their profligate and 
primrose paths, In this way your 
well-known creative urges will 
atrophy. I know that your teem- 
ing brain is gestating with articles 
about split issues and so on; these 
I fear must remain forever still- 
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born. Are you prepared to be mute 
and inglorious, Ernest? 

You will also soon pass from a 
normal dislike of your colleagues 
to a monomaniacal hatred of all 
librarians and libraries everywhere. 
There will, of course, be no escape 
from this ever. (Incidentally, it 
might be wiser to arrange for your 
divorce from your wife now rather 
than wait until later when it will 
interfere with your work). But 
this is not all; you will be chained 
like Cerberus, or whoever it was, 
not only to your unlovely col- 
leagues but also to the Sanctified 
Syllabus, and what the Syllabus can- 
not embrace with its barbaric and 
clumsy tentacles must be put away. 
This is a terrible thing, Ernest. 

One more question: What will 


your function be? Teacher? 
Tutor ? Lecturer ? Gaoler ? 
Keeper? You will have to be all 


these; you will have to badger, 
bully, wheedle and cajole, like 
ludicrous tame cormorant you will 
regurgitate professional froth. If 
some of your students then miracu- 
lously pass their exams. (waving 
their charterships in infant hands) 
you will be haunted by horrid 
doubts. Will they be any happier? 
Perhaps nobody should ever pass. 
But these are’ Kafka nightmares, 
Ernest, such as you will have and 
must try to put away. 

You will have heard of certain 
advantages; holidays for instance. 
Alas, the habit of Being Prepared 
grows so strong that even in the 
Rock Pool on the seashore those 
bewhiskered prawns remind you of 
old men in newsrooms leaning 
against the stands. You will not 
escape so easily, Ernest, 

Finally, let mè warn you that as 
time proceeds your verbal and 
vocal mannerisms will become fixed 
and inescapable; your language 
facile and diffuse and your lectures 
will become altogether insuffer- 
able. Eventually total incoherence 
will overtake you; you will have 
arrived. Somewhat before this, 


another state may intervene. You 
will be assailed not perhaps with 
real paranoia—although this is not 
unknown—but with solemn and 
pompous doubts about your own 
mediocrity hitherto so evident to 
all. If this condition should seri- 
ously set in there is only one course 
open; return—if they will have you 
—to your library. There you will 
be allowed no such illusions. 


Grace O. Kelley 

Used to tremble like a jelly 
Whenever she met any fans 
Of Margaret Mann’s. 


What a shame that Minnie Sears 
Didn’t spend a few years 

Less on headings 

And more on weddings. 


Doctor Bray 

Founded the S.P.C.K.; 

He was always passing round the hat 
For things like that. 


A Modern 
Library Bindery 


pas . fully illustrated bro- 
chure, describing our 
methods of dealing on a large 
scale with library binding 
throughout all the different 
processes, has long been used 
by library assistants as a text- 
book. It is available to library 
assistants on receipt of a postal 
order for 1s. 3d 


B. RILEY & €0. LTD. 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


366 LEEDS ROAD 
HUDDERSFIELD 
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- JOHN FELLTIMBER, pseud. 

NOW THAT it is generally accepted that the profession is firmly stuck in 
primeval.mud until the Clearwaters wash the way forward, we must 
pronounce upon the hitherto confused question of book rejection and | 
censorship. Having studied the history of book rejection (earlier the 
burning of rolls, the breaking up of bricks) from the fairly early times 
when Noah banned’ polygamous and polyandrous books as antedeluvian, 
we now have proposals which we put forward with the authority of our 
collective age (roughly 150). 

Contemporary pronouncements are not helpful. Blutner of Garton 
has decreed that Kinsey vol. 2 should be lent only to citizens over 24} 
who can produce certificates of health, marriage and birth, together with 
evidence of need, while Wrist of Hortal declares that this work should 
be studied by all’ who can prove a total absence of relevant experience. 
The staff of Hortal are presumably working out methods (suitable for the 
public service point), of establishing this absence. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Water of Carrington has shown in the pages of the Bookseller that 
thrillers provoke crime while on the other hand “ J.F.W.B.” has proved 
with reference to statistics from all countries except Greenland that 
prisoners should be given not only crime books but also textbooks on 
poisoning and. safe-breaking. Is the profession (he asks) qualified to 
select such specialist literature? (1). 

It seems to us. that there is an incurablé difference of view here. 
Who can tell what!would have happened if the Mancunians had been 
allowed to read that poisonous book before instead of after? Our pro- 
posals make such speculations idle. We suggest the immediate setting 
up of the N.L.D.L.—the National Library of Dreadful Literature. 
Sufficient copies of.all disturbing, dangerous and doubtful books must 
be made available for loan to all those citizens who have been turned 
away from local libraries and can prove it. Certain people ‘such as- 
Bishops, Cabinet Ministers and John O’Leary would be admitted uncon- 


. ditionally. One copy of each dreadful book will be preserved for 


posterity, provided that posterity is somehow made to understand that 
there are or were other libraries. (In Eire, of course, the N.L.D.L. would 
rapidly outgrow the other relatively tiny collections). 

At this stage, - detailed administrative proposals are ‘premature. 
The inevitable and more or less Appropriate Body will be set up. There 
will be a committee to which busybodies with special knowledge of the 
dreadful will be co-opted. For instance, the secretary of the League of 
Genteel. Maidens, Messrs. Cohn and Schine, Sir Waldron Smithers, 
Arthur Deakin and Sir Alfred Munnings would: probably be willing to 
serve provided’ that they could be allowed: to, denounce almost every- . 
body once a month,: (This would ensures a rapid growth of the collec- ` 
tions). The librarian will, of course, be T. Clearwater (2), while the staff 
will need special training in distinguishing polymorphic types (3). This 
would be necessary for survival. Various departments at once suggest 
themselves: e.g., photographs (close classification required: here) (4); 
prints and drawings; manuscripts (unpublished documents) and two 
special departments, one for books on the Index and books on devil- 
worship and witchcraft, and another closed to the public where will be 
gathered bowdlerised and mutilated books, e.g, innumerable spurious 
editions of D. H. Lawrence, Ovid, Robert Burns, Shakespeare, Rochester 
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and Brown’s Manual of Library Economy. These harmful works will 
be available to research workers only. 

Stock will be built up initially from the restricted shelves of existing 
libraries,. thus making available several miles of shelf-space in Chief 
Librarians’ offices throughout the country. ' 

The classification scheme will have to be devised so that borrowers 
are properly segregated. For instance, the minor religious sects will 
have to be carefully scattered about the room while the works of Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch will have to be separated from those of the divine 
Marquis himself; otherwise the public will become intolerably confused. > 
Fiction and autobiography (treated as one) must be classified and no 
distinction made between Literature (Henry Miller, Genet, Frank Harris, ` 
Norman Douglas) and literature (Micky Spillane, James Hadley Chase 
and Angela Thirkell). : 

Enough has been said to indicate the scope of our great project. 
The mind boggles at its possibilities (5). The profession can now go 
forward hand in hand into uncharted seas along unéxplored avenues and 
unscaled heights, to advance at last into long-sought terra incognita of 
fulfilment—-the union of the dreadful book with the dreadful reader 
every time. . 


Notes and References, í 


(1) When cornered in his palatial suite of offices at- the Librarian, and asked 
for his answer to this important question, “J.F.W.B.” rudely replied, “What 
do YOU think?” : 

(2) T. Clearwater, by his brilliant and consistent use of high-sounding flannel, 

. booming rhetoric and grinding repetition, has demonstrated a fitness for this 
important post not possessed by any other librarian. Ex nihilo nihil... . 

(3) Apted’s Angela will be taken on the staff without delay, thus saving her 
from the awful fate’ of meeting Mr. Hepworth on short lists 16-57 some- 
time before he or she retires (whichever is the earlier). i 

(4) We are indebted to a little man in the B.N.B. basement for classifying a 
rare historical photograph depicting the well-known aberration, prevalent 
in ‘Carmarthen, of fixation on ordinary egg-shaped sewer pipes. 
131.342124090006282240914298[1]. $ 

(5) Dafft-Flubbing has pointed out in succinct language, however, that 
boggling is.an inverted form of dissociation producing traumatic dis- 
orders such as shelving books spines inwards. See his Felicity does it again, 
Chills and Boom, [n.d.J, pp. 456ff. ; 


. . . * 
. . . 


Still remembered hazily A. C. Jones 

Is James Coats of Paisiley ( feel it in my bones)’ : 
As the Jobn Rylands 7 Is pale as two candles 

Of the Highlands and Islands. And goes in for sandals. ' 
Mr. McClellan’ Mr. Hoy I 
Has little in common with Magellan: ` Was once a boy; ' 

' He seldom cries ‘Land ho”, ’. An experience the present writer 
Nor is his name Fernandho. “Has had denied her. 
Few people at Belsize Mr. Shaw Wright 
Are blessed with gazelle’s eyes; Dreams every night 
Nor could you call Dudley Of finding a diary 
Exactly cuddly. In a medieval friary. 
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. A Christmas Suggestion 


Do not disdain our normally work-a-day publications 
at this season, Your closer colleagues might even 
welcome. a set of Reprints or a Primer, but any 
book-lover will be glad to receive as a gift a copy of 
Binns’ Introduction to historical bibliography, and any 
library user, friend, or relation will enjoy The reader 
and the bookish manner. Librarians have already been 
known to present copies of this publication to their 
staffs, and we can think of no gesture more likely to 
improve staff relations. - Finally—remember yourself 
' and the studies to come when friends ask what you 
would like for Christmas. 


Prices quoted in these pages are all post free unless otherwise 
stated. All publications are obtainable from The A.A.L. Hon. 
Publications Officer, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1, 
who will be pleased to receive a marked copy of this check-list 
as an order form. 


ORDER 


To The A.A.L. Hon. Publications Officer, 
Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


Please send me the publications marked overleaf (indicate whenever more than 
one copy is required), I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for £ s. d. 
I amjam not a member of the Library Association. 
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Publications of the A.A:L. 


BINNS, N. E. An introduction to historical bibliography. 1953, 25s. 
(20s. to members). Postage and packing 1s. extra. 


CORBETT, E. V. The public libraries committee:. 1953, 2s. 6d. (2s. 
to members). ' 


COTTON, G. B. and Alan Glencross, compilers. Fiction index: a guide 
to over 10,000 works of fiction, including short story collections, 
anthologies and omnibus volumes, most of which have been published, 
re-published or re-issued since the war, arranged under 2,000 subject 
headings with numerous references, and intended for use in public and 
T libraries, schools and bookshops and by the general reader. 
1953. 30s. net. 


HEWITT, A. R. A summary of public library law. 3rd edition. 1953. 
6s. (5s. to members). `` 


HOLLIDAY, S. C. The reader and the bookish manner. Illustrated by 
G. W. Harris. 1953. 3s. 6d. (2s. 6d. to members). 


SAYERS, W. C. B. First steps in annotation in catalogues. 2nd edition. 
1948. Is. 6d. (1s. 3d. to members). 


TWAITTS, H. C. A catalogue of the A.A.L. ee 1949, 1s. 6d. 
(is. 3d. to members). 


WALFORD, A. J., editor. The A.A.L. guidé 6 professional examina- 
tions. 


Volume 1. The Entrance and Registration ` Examinations, 1950. 
5s. 6d. (4s. 6d. to members). With supplement, Sept. 1953. 


Volume 2. The Final Examinations. 1952. 12s. (9s. 6d. to members). 


THE PRIMER SERIES. 


HEPWORTH, P. A primer of assistance to readers. 1951. 8s. 6d. (7s. 
to members). 


NORRIS, Dorothy. A primer of. cataloguing. 1952. 8s. 6d. (7s. fo 
members). - 


PHILLIPS, W. H. A primer of book classification, 3rd edition. 1951. 
8s. 6d. (7s. to members). 
THE REPRINT SERIES. 
1 Hulme, E. W. Principles of classification. Is. 6d. (1s. 3d. fo members). 


2 Pollard, A. W. The arrangement of bibliographies. Is. (10d. fo 
members). 


3 Pollard, A. W. and W. W. Greg. Some points in bibliographical des- 
cription. 1s. (10d. to members). 


4 Cranshaw, J. Cutting catalogue costs to 50 per cent. 10d. (8d. to 
members). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Norman E. Binns 


is set in 12-point Monotype Garamond and printed on Chantry Toned 
. ` Antique Laid paper. 


Reproduced here are 2 of the 36 illustrations: a diagram of the hand 
press (above), and the successive devices of Julyan Notary and his 
associates. 
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THE READER 
AND 

THE BOOKISH 

MANNER 


by S. C. HOLLIDAY. 


profusely illustrated 
by G. W. Harris. 


Librarians ... 





... Assistant 
Librarians... 






... and even 
County Librarians . . . 


-N 
( t N ; will wish to have their 
own. copies of this new 


A.A.L. publication. So 


\ 

+) will their friends, their 
, favourite readers and 

l ‘ their newest juniors. 
XXXX xxxx Price 3s. 6d. per copy. 

(2s. 6d. to members). 
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THE READERS OF TOMORROW 


Can the Library profession produce 
a body of children’s librarians of the 
calibre needed to supply a library ser- 
vice for children of.the type envisaged 
by Mr. Wheatley in his article 
Priority for the Readers of Tomorrow 
in last month’s Assistant Librarian. 
Or would it not be true to say, as was 
said, by a contributor to The Times 
Literary Supplement (Children’s 
Books section) of June 26th, 1953, 
that . . . “English children’s librarians 
seem often to have drifted into the 
work on leaving school and, being 
hampered by inexperience and low 
salaries, to have had little opportunity 


of even considering other employ- 


ment, so that children’s work may be 
chosen merely as the most congenial 
branch of a profession that no longer 
has any appeal.” This'may be a some- 
what harsh generalisation to apply to 
many of the inspired and devoted 
children’s librarians in the profession, 
nevertheless, it is broadly true. The 
status of the children’s librarian is 
low; in very few systems is she placed 
on a level with, say, the Reference 
Librarian, and yet her work demands 
as specific a knowledge of as wide a 
field of special literature as does her 
colleague’s, and demands too a vast 
variety of skills ranging from story- 
telling to paper sculpture, and from 
dealing with a huge mob of excited 
children just released from school to 
guiding a highly-skilled “train-spotter” 
through a mass of technical material. 

The changing pattern of education 
with its emphasis on the school lib- 
rary and the use of books must add 
to the qualities demanded .of a child- 
ren’s librarian the ability to meet 
teachers on their own level, and for 
this some knowledge. of educational 
problems and ideas -is 
Such professional librarians must be 
found and trained if the profession 
is to grasp the opportunity offered 
it by educationists, At present no 
training course in library work with 


necessary. | 


young people is available ja the 
British Isles. The Youth Libraries 
Section is, naturally, concerned about 
this, and with the active help and 
co-operation of the North Western 
Polytechnic, has arranged ai full-time 
Course of training in library work 
with young people which will cover 
the Syllabus for Part IVb of the 
Finals Certificate but which will not 
be confined only to candidates for it. 

This six-weeks course will be held 
at the North-Western Polytechnic 
from 26th April to Sth June, 1954, 
and will cover the whole field of 
children’s literature, its history, con- 
tent and criticism from its earliest 
beginning to the present day: the his- 
tory, development and administration 
of children’s libraries in this and 
other countries; the history of educa- 
tion and ‘the School Library move- 
ment, with introductory lectures on 
child psychology and the problem of 
the retarded reader. The Course will 
comprise lectures, visits and discus- 
sions and visiting lecturers will be 
drawn from a wide field of experts 
both within and outside the library 
world. 

For students» resident in the 
Administrative County of London, 
fee for the Course will be £5. Other 
students may be admitted at this fee 
provided they have obtained the per- 
mission of the local Education 
Authority. Financial assistance for 
intending students may be made 
available under Section 8 of the 
National Joint Council’s scheme of 
Conditions of Service, Some authori- 
ties release staff on full pay for the 
purpose of attending such courses. 

Further information about the 


- Course, fees, etc., together with forms 


of application, which must be returned 
by Ist March, 1954, can be obtained 
from Mr. P. H. Sewell, F.L.A., 
Department of Librarianship, Prince 
of Wales Road, London, N.W.5. 
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“LIFEMAN 5856” 


LIBRARIAN-SHIP 


Lifemanship may be defined as the art of being one up (S. Potter, Lifeman- 
ship p. 14). Its application in the field of librarianship has already been the 
subject of advanced study elsewhere. The two short chapters which follow are 
from a projected work on the subject, and the coming winter will no doubt 
see the formation of working parties at Divisional level for the intensive study 
of other portions of the vast field. 

THE BASIC ASSISTANT-READER RELATIONSHIP 

Libraries, being designed to some extent at least to the specifications 
of librarians, naturally contain many features whose chief function it is 
to instill into the reader a becoming respect for the institution which 
provides his westerns and love-stories. The ecclesiastical gothic of 
Croydon and the secular classicism of Manchester are equally effective 
in achieving their object—to make the reader feel'small, thereby giving 
the acclimatized assistant an initial advantage. 

The intimidating notices of earlier entrance halls have now rightly: 
been condemned as unnecessarily crude, and have mostly been discarded, 
Adjurations not to spit were all very well in buildings which invited one | 
to do that very thing (as D. Halliday has pointed out), but they tend to 
encourage in the present-day reader a state of mind far different from 
that in which he should approach the inner shrine. Nowadays it is the 
fashion to eliminate notices altogether. This, of course, is equally 
putting-off, and is especially recommended in large libraries, where 
readers may become completely demoralised before eventually they find 
the courage to make their needs known, 

Counter-play (not to be confused with counter-Play). As one would 
expect the counter has assumed outstanding importance in the basic 
play. It is the bastion from behind which the initial wearing-down 
process must be conducted, and to which the assistant may withdraw 
when in danger of being cornered by a troublesome reader, 

There are two schools of thought regarding Counter-play. The 
first believes in giving the assistant every appearance of comfort— 
easy chair, electric fire (in season), rotating issue table—whilst leaving 
the reader standing self-consciously exposed from the waist up to the 
glances and giggles of two other assistants who are supposedly working 
elsewhere behind the counter. More effective, however, seems to be the 
approach of the second school, which provides a high counter, over which 
the tallest reader can just peep, backed by a low platform on which the 
assistant is raised about six inches above floor level. This translates into 
delightfully concrete terms the one-upness which must be our constant 
aim. : 

Wicket-play. Wicket gates provide the first indication to the reader 
that he must watch his step—or rather that someone else is surreptitiously 
watching it for him. When the counter is fitted with waist-, foot-, or 
hand-operated wickets, it is advisable for the assistant to delay releasing 
the gate for just that fraction of a second which will enable the too- 
impatient reader to realise who is in charge. The same tactics may be 
employed at the exit counter—an effective method of “having the last 
word” with anyone who is inclined to be the least bit uppish. 

S. Potter himself has pointed out the overwhelming importance of 
good timing to the efficiency of a gambit (Gamesmanship, p. 17), and 
whether it is a question of keeping readers waiting while he converses with 
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his (female) colleague at the enquiries desk, of brushing aside the flies 
from the returned-books trolley, or of switching off the lights as a sign 
that the library will soon be closing, the lifeman-librarian must be 
constantly on his toes, watching for the precisely effective moment. In 
this as in all other ploys, only hard practice can lead to real split-second 
proficiency, —- 

Catalogue-play. The second great weapon of the lifemah-librarian 
is the catalogue, sometimes referred to as a guide to the contents of the 
library. It is usual to provide also a guide to the contents of the cata- 
logue; this should be carefully worded so that it all appears delightfully 
simple, and the reader begins to think that he must really be rather stupid 


not to make it work. When he is thoroughly convinced of his incompe- . 


tence he will do one of two things. (a) He may accept defeat and wander 
aimlessly off to the shelves; this is a victory for librarian-ship, but of the 
second order only, and entitles the assistant to be 4-up. Alternatively, 


(b) he may in desperation ask for assistance. Such is his state of con- ` 


fusion, however, the chances are that he will ask it of another reader ; 
and there is no more delightful experience for the lifeman-librarian 
than to watch two readers showing one-another how to use a catalogue. 
But let us suppose that the reader applies for guidance to our lifeman- 
librarian. It is, of course, not necessary that he should himself have 
mastered the workings of the catalogue in order to seize this heaven-sent 
opportunity to become one-up. He should have prepared himself for 
such a situation by planting a set of suitably prepared cards in appropriate 
parts of the catalogue. Once more timing is all-important. He must 


appear to bend an attentive ear to the reader’s plaint, but must leap in | 


with his demonstration befcre the precise problem has been stated. The 
reader will thus be left to apply the lesson learned to his own particular 
case, while the assistant walks with a cultivated insouciance back to the 


counter. ; 
COUNTER COMMITTEE PLAY 

We turn now to anothér aspect of lifemanship in the library field. 
The assistant who cannot obtain advancement in his own- library. will 
sooner or later be driven to seek it elsewhere. Advancement in his own 
library, indeed, offers very little scope for the practising lifeman, who 
is at his best among strangers, and he should be well able to hold his 
own with lay-assistants when face to face with an unknown librarian 
and his committee. (See forthcoming chapter on The art of interviewing 
a committee). But first he must secure a place on the short list, and a 
simple course of study will enable him to do this at will. 

Application-ship. The writing of applications after perusal of one’s 
two or three testimonials is a ploy of which lifemen have no monopoly; 
it is, of course, common practice. But only the true lifeman can take 
full "advantage ‘of the opportunities so offered, 


R) 


It may be necessary, for. example, to counter the implied slur in . - 


such a description as “a steady worker.” The lifeman will enlarge upon 
the many highly responsible tasks which have been entrusted to him 
precisely because of this stolid quality, though in referring to his part in 
- preparing a new branch for its opening (for example) he will not find it 
` necessary to explain that this consisted of six solid days’ stamping and 
labelling, THE LIFEMAN ALWAYS KNOWS WHEN HE HAS 
GONE FAR ENOUGH. 
The purpose of the application is to secure the interview, and it 
must be designed to achieve that object. It is a useful exercise to write 
an application for every post that is advertised, though it is not necessary 
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s ae 
to post more than half of these, There are many lifemen in responsible 

_ positions to-day who will bear witness to the wisdom of this advice, 
having. found that practice has led them to proficiency at the last. `` 

F.R.S.A.-manship. We take it as axiomatic that qualifications (i.e., 
letters.after one’s name) are a good thing in librarianship. If you find 
difficulty, therefore, in acquiring those of the Library Association, look .. 
around for some plausible alternative. We do not suggest that-this will 
necessarily be easier to acquire than the F.L.A., but it may” be’ better 
suited to your particular aptitude; its application to the job in hand is, 
of course, of minor importance, since committees do not usually enquire 
into such matters. Generally speaking, however, though extra-library 
qualification may weigh heavily against another man’s Fellowship, they 
should be accompanied wherever possible by .the Associateship—unless, 
of course, you happen to have a degree. 

Should you experience difficulty in acquiring qualifications of any 
sort whatever it is a good ploy to become a member of something, and 
though this cannot usually be expressed forcefully in suffix form (M.L.A., 
for. example, is easily seen through and may even have the opposite 
„effect from that intended) it can be very useful when writing applications, 
and can be employed effectively and at length on the title-pages of any 
books you may have written. (See Bookman-ship, below). 

It need scarcely be said.that the possession of obscure decorations 
and medals is invaluable, especially when the initials lend themselves to 
misinterpretation (L.P.M., Lighthousekeeper’s Proficiency Medal; A.L.D., 
Arkwright Lobstercatchers’ Diploma). Wé can give no advice. on the 
acquisition of such desirable accessories; suffice it to say that they are not 
to be despised should the opportunity occur. 

Bookman-ship. The master-ploy, in the matter of influencing 
committees, is undoubtedly to have written a book. This should prefer- 
ably not be about librarianship, thus showing the breadth of your interests. 
dt must, however, be on a subject of assured respectability, indirectly 
related to libraries. Gramophone records and music (N.B., classical 
music) are recommended lines, and some aspect of literature or staff 
management is fairly safe. Poetry has considerable prestige value 
among the right people, but library committees are so seldom composed 
of the right people. , 

Of course a book on librarianship is better than no book at all,. 
and if you can’t manage that then at least get some articles or letters 
published somewhere. A bibliography should form part of every life- 
man’s letters of application. ‘ ae, 

Should even this be beyond your capabilities, then it is a good plan 
to announce that you are in, the course of writing a book. The struggling 
author of an unpublished*masterpiece may even command greater sym- 
pathy than his successful opponent if he plays his hand carefully. It is 
necessary, of course, to be entirely honest about such an important 
matter, but there is no need to proceed with the work once it has served 
‘its purpose. Its glory will remain with you in your new appointment, 
and if the title is sufficiently sonorous (The place of the raven in medical 
mythology, for instance, or The social significance of French. windmills 
at the end of the nineteenth century), there is no doubt that it will add 
immeasurably to your stature in the eyes of your new chief. 

“For the benefit of our older readers (vide The Library World, Dec., 1951, p. 401), it should 
perhaps be pointed out that it would in fact be very naughty to apply the philosophy of lifemanship 
too literally to the practice of librarianship. It will be apparent that the author of this article has a 
close affinity with S. C. Holliday (Library Assistant, Nov. 195}; pp. 131-133, but we are 


assured that his researches have been carried out independently, without either plagiarism or 
collusion.—Hon. Ed. . 
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